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Hand-Labor Minimized at Modern Foundry 


Mold Carrying, Lifting and Pouring De- 
vices of Cincinnati Company Increase 


Production 50 Per Cent 


BY J. E. 


N increased production of 50 per cent, with a 
A corresponding decrease in the number of men 
required to accomplish it, and at the same 
time doing away with the arduous work of handling 
the finished molds by hand, has been secured by a 
number of ingenious installations in the squeezer 
department of the Modern Foundry Co. in the 
Oakley colony of Cincinnati. 

The installations consist of mold carrying, lifting 
and pouring devices, and are models of simplicity 
in that there are no intricate parts that need atten- 
tion or that can be affected in any way by operating 
conditions customarily met with in foundries. 

The mold-carrying device is built somewhat on 
the conveyor principle, consisting of an inclined 
track along which the finished molds are carried. 
The squeezer machine is located directly at one end 
of the track, and the molder stands immediately 
behind it, facing the front of the floor. Sand and 
boards are’ placed conveniently alongside of the ma- 


i Carrying Track, with Squeezer Machine at the End, and Operating Mechanism (in White). 
olling an air cylinder actuates a cross slide which moves the tilting dogs back and forth 


Simple in Design 
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chine. The mold is made in the ordinary manner 
and, when completed, the molder pulls a lever which 
actuates a three-way valve to an air cylinder located 
between the rails of the track immediately in front 
of the machine. The release of the valve operates 
a cross slide connected with counterweighted tilt- 
ing dogs located at the upper end. Upon the opera- 
tion of the cylinder the dogs slide under and beyond 
the bottom board of the completed mold, and the 
counterweights cause it to assume an upright posi- 
tion. The lever controlling the valve is’ then re- 
versed, and the dogs engage the bottom board of 
the mold, which is gently pulled down the inclined 
tracks. As the mold leaves the machine a centering 
device engages the battens of the bottom board, 
thereby insuring the alignment of the molds. This 
operation is repeated with each mold, the last one 
coming from the machine gently pushing the pre- 
ceding ones along the track until they are picked 
up with the lifting device and placed on the floor 


A three-way 
These dogs engage 


boards of the molds and gently pull them down the track. The centering device is shown by the two parallel 
white lines between the rails 
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The Mold Lifting Device in Operation 


to be poured. The average weight of each mold is 
160 lb., and the track, constructed of 12-lb. rails, 
holds 30 molds. The track is 36 ft. long, and the 
rails are placed 10 in. between centers. The incline 
is 2 ft. in 30 ft., and a section 6 ft. is laid flat on 
the floor. This mold-carrying device can be applied 
to practically any molding machine now on the 
market. 

When the track is full of molds, or at any time 
desired, the molds are picked up by a laborer with 
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a special lifting device. This is a balanced car) 
pivoted on a cross bar, and is suspended fr 

chain hoist by means of an eye bolt attache 
the controlling lever at a point 10 in. back from 
pivot support. The carrying arms upon which 
molds rest can be lifted vertically a distanc: 
12 in. The chain hoist is attached to a speci 
designed overhead traveling crane, and in orde: 
make the movement of the crane as easy as poss 
the greatest care was taken in the construction 
the runways to assure perfect alignment. A]! 

machining on the crane parts was done on ac 
ately made jigs and Hyatt roller bearings are uy 
throughout. 

Simple and efficient accurately describe the pour 
ing device. It consists of a steel bail, boxed in with 
Transite board, and a crank handle which hooks to 
the trunnions for tipping the ladle. The device is 
attached by a chain hoist to an overhead crane, and 
“an be very easily moved to any point desired. With 
this device, the heavy work of carrying the ladles 
by hand, with the accompanying slopping of iron, 
is entirely eliminated, and one man is able to handle 
three times as much metal as could be done with a 
hand ladle. In its construction special attention was 
paid to the protection of the operator, and its use 
has very materially reduced the number of severe 
burns usually associated with hand-pouring. Better 
pouring, with very little fatigue to the operator, has 
also resulted. 

The ladles used in pouring-off have a capacity of 
400 lb. each, and are provided with special bails 
and trunnions fastened permanently to them. The 
ladles are filled at the cupola and are transported, 
three at a time, by an electric lift truck, to the 
department where the molds are to be poured. By 
pouring direct from the ladles, the loss of heat 
resulting from transferring the iron to a hand ladle, 
is done away with. The ladles are provided with 
skimmers to prevent slag and oxides from entering 
the molds. 

At present seven mold-carrying tracks are in 
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The Ladles Are Transported to the Squeezer Molding Department by a Lift Truck. The illustration shows —— being 
delivered under the crane runway, with the pouring device about to pick them up for pouring into the molds 
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operation, one of which handles molds up to 30 in. 
in length. Four overhead cranes, and four lifting 
and pouring devices, each serving two molders, have 
been installed. The present installation lends itself 
admirably to further development wherein molding, 
pouring and shaking out can be made continuous 
and automatic. 

A. N. Kelley, superintendent, conceived the idea 
for the installation, and has protected the funda- 
mental features of the same. 


Pneumatic Hammer for Breaking Iron Pigs 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, 
is manufacturing a pneumatic hammer for breaking 
pigs and sows apart. It is in operation on several 
furnaces in different plants at present and is being 
nstalled on others. It will break pig iron at an 
average rate of one ton per minute into pieces of 
proper size. 

\t the plant of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
the tool is in use at three furnaces, and the company 
s expecting to install it at two more. It is also being 
istalled by the Central Coal & Iron Co. at Holt, Ala. 
The company sells these hammers only in pairs, for 

reason that the nature of this work is such that 

e equipment should be carried in duplicate. Although 

breakage has been very light, a furnace would 
irally not have on hand men to handle the iron 
case of a breakdown of the tool. It is, therefore, 
iired to carry the equipment in duplicate. 

rhe superintendent of furnaces for the Sloss-Shef- 

i company, J. P. Dovel, has supplied the following 

ition in regard to the details of the pneumatic 
The cylinder is 8 in. in diameter with a 

Stroke of 14 in. 
"he air pressure required is 60 Ib., and the average 
nsumption per minute amounts to 60 to 75 cu. ft. 
vice averages 15 strokes per minute and the 

f the machine is 2500 lb. 


High Heat Conducting Refractory Material 


refractory material has been produced at the 
\mboy, N. J., plant of the Carborundum Co., 
nas a high heat conductivity. It appears that 
_Mmetal porcelain enameling furnace in the 
the Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, it took 
to bring the muffle interior up to 1800 deg 
result is that the furnace is now shut down 
ends because of the relatively small amount 
ecessary to bring it up again to temperature. 
made of savings in fuel consumption and in 
furnace production. as compared with the 
uffle, but exact figures are not available 
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Filling 400-lb. Ladles at the Cupola for Delivery to the Squeezer Molding Department 


yet. The material has been given the name Carbofrax. 

It is understood the material is also in use for 
the roof of open-hearth furnace, but here, of course, 
for its durable refractory property and probably not 
for heat conducting capacity. 


The New York Central Lines in a recent advertise- 
ment tell of having placed orders for 1921 for 184,275 
tons of heavy open-hearth rails, “enough to lay a 
new single track from St. Louis to New York.” In 
the same connection it is stated that “in the New 
York Central research laboratories, out of the experi- 
ence of never-ending road tests has developed the 
highest type of rail used in this country.” 


A comprehensive list of rules relating to industrial 
sanitation has been proposed for adoption by the 
Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania. 
The tentative draft has been printed in pamphlet form 
and a copy can probably be had by addressing the 
secretary of the industrial board, Fred J. Hartman, 
Keystone Building, Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





The Pouring Device in Operation. The Ladle is Controlled 

by the Crank Handle. The advantages of this device over 

the laborious and dangerous method of hand pouring are 
clearly evident 
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DESIGN OF FOUNDRIES 


Important Consideration If Plant Is to Be 
Operated Economically 


Important considerations in the design of modern 
foundries were pointed out by J. H. Hopp, Charles C. 
Kawin Co., Chicago, in a paper read before the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association at its convention in 
Columbus, Ohio, last October. Mr. Hopp emphasized 
the necessity of designing buildings with a view of 
co-ordinating the structure with the demands of opera- 
tion and protecting the foundry against the elements. 

First, he said, the building must afford all of the 
light possible so that molding operations can be carried 
out without artificial light. He said that there are no 
manufacturing buildings which require such _ perfect 
ventilation as foundries because of the gases, steam 
and dirt ever prevalent. 

As to location, the modern foundry must be close 
to railroad facilities and the site should permit of 
future growth and be correctly situated with reference 
to the remainder of the plant. Another item, he said, 
which cannot be disregarded is the disposal of waste 
products. If the property is suitable for filling in at 
certain portions it is more desirable than entirely level 
ground. 

Because some foundries, poorly equipped or over- 
equipped, and some without system, have made money 
is no reason in the opinion of Mr. Hopp why the foun- 
dryman who is about to design a new plant should pro- 
ceed along doubtful lines. He made a point of the 
necessity for scientific planning and scientific operation. 

Apparently as negligible a thing as sand, he pointed 
out, can so greatly reduce a given day’s profits, despite 
its comparatively low cost, as to more than make worth 
while the separate storage of each car purchased. Sand 
should be protected against the weather even if it has 
to be entirely enclosed. The building or buildings in 
which sand is stored should be heated. “If those to 
whom this method does not appeal would record the 
amount of scrap produced by frozen or too wet sand,” 
he said, “they would agree that heated buildings for 
sand storage are a profitable investment.” 

He gave attention to the proper crane service in 
the storage yard; the area of the charging floor, which 
he said is frequently too small; keeping machinery free 
from dirt; keeping elevator shafts entirely closed and 
other matters of general plant efficiency. 


Labor-saving Equipment 


As to labor-saving equipment and other foundry 
matters he said in part: 

The limit in labor-saving equipment in the foundry 
has by no means been reached but considerable prog- 
ress will be made when a readjustment of selling prices 
becomes necessary. 

The cutting of the sand heap by mechanical means, 
conserving for the molder that energy so necessary to 
production, has been a big step in assisting the molder. 
To accomplish this end the arrangement of the floors 
and the floor construction need to be taken into con- 
sideration if this work is to be done at a minimum cost. 

To the writer’s mind the core room presents in the 
majority of plants, an equivalent to the rest of the in- 
dustry, comparable with the drafting room or engi 
neering department of a manufacturing plant. Let 
there be the slightest opportunity for misconstruction 
of a figure, an arrow head or a line, and the machine 
shop, pattern shop and the foundry are ever ready with 
the timeworn alibi, “Well, it’s up to the engineering 
department,” or, “it’s up to the core room.” Often this 
charge is just. 

In modern production the core room is a much more 
vital factor than ever before. Not many years ago a 
foundryman would look at the patterns of a prospec- 
tive customer, view with dismay the cores as indicated 
by the prints, and say, “We don’t want the job; we’re 
running a foundry, not a core room.” To-day we are 
of one opinion generally, and that is that the difficult 
parts of the mold can best be made with cores. For 
this reason, coupled with the fact that skilled men or 
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molders are becoming less plentiful each year, 
necessary that the core room be given considers 
thought, not only as to size but the equipment and 
tine of the work as it progresses through the var 
stages until the assembled core is ready to be pla 
in the mold. 

With the cores becoming a large factor in prod 
tion as compared with the quantity of sand used, it | 
been found advisable and economical to reclaim 
sand, not alone for its sand value but for such po: 
of the bonding elements as may remain. Many f 
drymen are still satisfied if they are able to secu 
bake of cores over night from a given oven. It is « 
mon practice to see ovens occupying no greater amoun 
of floor area producing several bakes a day, depending 
upon the nature of the cores. 

Generally speaking, a suitable shakeout area has 1 
been considered necessary and it is common to find 
foundries to-day, heaps of core sand, broken cor 
rods, anchors, etc., piled mountain high under the eran 
in an area valuable as molding space, with little or , 
arrangement whatsoever for the convenient remova 
of this refuse. The problem of arranging for this 
not a difficult one, but a neglected one. 


Sand Blast Equipment Has Improved 


Not many years have elapsed since purchasers wer 
content to receive castings which had been wire-brushed 
and chipped. To-day there is a growing demand, at 
least in certain classes of castings, that they be sand 
blasted. The crude methods of doing this work a few 
years ago under conditions that were anything but liv- 
able have been discarded. Now the operator is almost 
entirely free from the dust. 

The location of such equipment must be determined 
in advance, as suitable pits and foundations are re- 
quired and the equipment cannot be moved conveni- 
ently at will. Frequently the sand blast table, room 
or barrel, as the case may be, is located in some far 
away corner without thought as to what must be done 
with the castings after they are brought from the sand 
blast room. 

There can be no question that all castings do not 
require to be sand blasted; therefore, the mill equip- 
ment of a cleaning room needs consideration. The 
progress of the castings from the foundry to shakeout 
in the larger work and thence to the cleaning room 
and to the various pieces of equipment therein can be 
readily predetermined, and the equipment for handling 
the castings so arranged as to assist in the loading and 
the unloading of the mills for the heavier work. 

Every foundry should have suitable pattern storage 
facilities as well as patternmaking and flask repairing 
departments. As the patterns in any foundry are 
valuable assets they should be protected from the pos- 
sibility of destruction by fire. It is obvious that a 
building used for this purpose should be made as 
nearly fireproof as possible and should be separated 
from other buildings. 

It seems unnecessary to state that patterns should 
be filed in a systematic manner with suitable records 
kept covering each one. All shelves must be flexible to 
permit the reception of patterns of various sizes. Th 
method so commonly in use of having some one man 
around the plant who knows every pattern and when 
asked, “Can you locate it?” casts longing glances 
toward the heavens and answers, “I’ll look for it,” '5 
surely not a satisfactory method for this day and ag 

Pattern shops or patternmaking departments usua 
need the same sort of thought with reference to 
layout, general placing of equipment, storage of lum- 
ber, etc., as would be incidental to the machine shop 
contemplating certain manufacturing processes. Thi 
proper arrangement of the equipment with referenc' 
to sequence of operations and arrangement of 
shafting, shaving ducts, etc., is essential. 


The newly organized Eastern Ohio Mfg. Co. %* 
purchased the Warren, Ohio, foundry of the MeMyler- 
Interstate Co., with a monthly capacity of 600 tons 
Under the new management, production wil! cons!’ 
of heavy gray iron castings. 









Castings of Light Aluminum Alloys’ 


Value of Macroscopic Examination in Foundry 


Practice—Its Correlation with Microstructure 


—Methods Used 


alloys for the determination of defects or failure 

in service, as well as in development work, a study 

the macrostructure is as necessary as a study of the 
rostructure. It has been pointed out by Humphrey in 

the case of steel that the two are complementary, and 
; the opinion of the writer that either one is worth- 
without the other. For several years the fact 
information of value may be derived from macro- 


| N the metallographic examination of light aluminum 


and Typical 
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Structures 
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visable to make macroscopic examination of numerous 
specimens. While the observations have been 
reported elsewhere in instances, while in 
others they are incomplete, the subject as a whole has 
not yet been described, and it appears to be sufficiently 
interesting to warrant this presentation. 

The correlation of macrostructure and microstruc- 
ture in the instance of aluminum alloys is important 
and interesting from the purely scientific standpoint, 


made 


some and 











aphs of steel has been apparent to a number of and the macroscopic examination of aluminum alloy 
etallographers, and recently some interesting papers ~ sections is useful in aluminum foundry practice. The 
Humphrey, Foley, Rawdon, Monypenny, and others object of this short paper is to describe briefly some of 
(see bibliography at end of this article) have appeared the methods used for the macroscopic examination of 






































Kig. 1—-92:8 Al-Cu Alloy Poured in Sand at Various Temperatures: 
C, at 630 deg. C 


A, at 850 deg. C.; B, at 650 deg. C., and 
Etched with NaOH; Oblique Llumination ; 7 





light aluminum alloys, the etching reagents employed 
and the method of photography. 


iling with the macrostructure and macrography of 
For metals and alloys in general, low-power ex- 
ination, say up to 10 diameters, is of especial value 
hen the structure is very coarse or when the variation 
structure over a large area is marked. 

So far as is known, the macrostructure of cast light 
In the 
tine metallographic examination of aluminum alloys 

in other investigations in the metallurgy of alu- 

im at the Bureau of Mines, it has been found ad- 


Examination of Macrosections 

In the routine metallographic examination of alumi- 
num alloy specimens in this laboratory, macroscopic 
examination is ‘invariably made and, as a rule, when 
micrographs are taken they are accompanied by the 
corresponding macrographs. When interpreting micro- 
graphs, particularly in the case of alloys with com- 
paratively low melting points like the light aluminum 


‘Published by permission of the director United States alloys, the macrostructure should be compared, since 
of Mines. otherwise erroneous conclusions may be drawn. Un- 
cha a ee ee a ee fortunately, work on the interpretation of the macro- 


Fig. 2 (Left) 

Dendritic Struc- 
ture in 92:8 Al- 
Cu Alloy ; Etched 
with NaOH 
Oblique Illumin- 


ation; xX 7 


Fig. 3 (Right)— 
Dendritic Struc- 
ture within 
Large Grains in 
92:8 Al-Cu Al- 
loy ; Etched with 
NaOH; Oblique 
Illumination ; 


x 4 
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a @ ‘ -@ ae 7 Fig. 4 (Left) — Section 


from Unsound Crank Case : 


os 92:8 Al-Cu; Unetched : 
Vertical Illumination ; 


e 
s 4 a . xX 7 


. Fig. 5 (Right) — 92:8 
; t ee Al-Cu Alloy; Sand Cast 
3 Bar ; Etched Lightly with 

j a. NaOH: \V 


‘ertical Illumina- 
* w f wanes 
‘ £ tion; X 6 


structure of cast aluminum alloys, comparable to the 
work of Howe and Belaiew on cast steel, has not been 
done, and this aspect of the subject is full of develop- 
ment possibilities, 

As has been pointed out above, the examination of 
macrosections is very useful in aluminum foundry prac- 





routine specimens in connection with microscopy; (2) 
to the study of especial defects, such as cracks, draw 

blowholes, porosity, and unsoundness; (3) to the study 
of the effect of molding methods upon the structure of 


castings; and (4) to the examination of fusion welds 
and soldered joints; and to other purposes. 


Preparation of Macrosections 

Ordinarily, it is not necessary to observe the same 
scrupulous care in the preparation of aluminum alloy 
sections for macroscopic examination as is required 
for microscopy, but the same general methods may be 
employed. Where a fairly large surface is to be ex- 
amined (e.g., a porous specimen, the juncture of a 
gate and a casting, fusion welds, or soldered joints), 
a flat surface is first prepared by sawing and filing. 
The surface is then ground on coarse emery paper, fol- 
lowed by grinding on a duck-covered wheel with fine 
carborundum powder, then on a tripoli wheel, and 
finally polished on broadcloth with metal polish. This 
procedure leaves the section relatively free from 
scratches other than microscopic scratches. In case 





Fig. 6—92:8 Al-Cu Alloy; from a Commercial Cast- 
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ing ; Etched with NaOH; Vertical Illumination; x 7 


tice, and in the case of foundries not equipped with 
metallographic laboratories, the sections may be read- 
ily prepared and examined in the foundry—but little 
apparatus being required. While ordinarily the writer 
does not recommend this practice because the best re- 
sults cannot be obtained except by a metallographer, 
still it is felt that the study of etched sections will be 
found instructive by foundrymen since it throws light 
on foundry practice, especially molding methods, and 
serves as a simple method of check and control. 
Unfortunately, the study has been so little practiced 
that it is difficult to see what its possible applications Fig. 7—Blowholes in a Crank Case Casting os 
are, but some of these will be indicated briefly here. Al-Cu Alloy ; SS eee Os we 
Macrosections may be examined either etched or un- 
etched, and it is normally advisable to examine them 
in both ways. The macroscopic examination of alu- 
minum alloys may be applied to advantage (1) to all 





the same section is to be photographed for both micro- 
structure and macrostructure, then the procedure for 
preparation described by Hanson and Archbutt* or by 
the writer} may be followed. After microscopic ex- 
amination, the section may be etched more deeply for 
macrography, 


Etching for Macrostructure 


Experiments have been carried out with a number 
of chemical etching reagents for use in developing the 
macrostructure of aluminum and its light alloys. Al- 
though this subject has not been studied as fully as de- 
sired, it may be said in general that aqueous solutions 
of hydrofluoric acid and of sodium hydroxide are ge 
erally satisfactory for aluminum and most of its com 
mercial alloys. The high zine binary aluminum-zine 
alloys (e.g., 67:33 Al-Zn) tarnish very badly 0” etch- 





*Hanson, D., and Archbutt, S.-L., The Micrography °° 
Aluminum and Its Alloys, Jour. Inst. of Metals, vol. ~}+ ° 
1, 1919, pp. 291-304. ; 

: +Anderson, R. J., Metallography of Aluminum: sae 
Fig. 8—Inclusions of Bits of Crucible in a Commercial tion and Etching of Microsections, Met. and Chem. #"9» 
Casting; Etched with NaOH; Oblique Illumination; X 7 18, 1918, pp. 172-178. 
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Cast Gate; B, 90:10 
Al-Zn, Chill Cast; 
C, 92:8 Al-Cu, Die 
Cast; All Etched 
with NaO8H; 
Oblique Tilumina- 
tion; xX 1.5 
















Fig. 9.— Macro- 
graphs of Actual 
Sections Cut from 
Light Aluminum 
Alloy Castings; A, 
95:5 Al-Mg, Sand- 
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A 10 per cent solution of sodium hydroxide or surface with the naked eye, under a lower-power hand 
per cent solution of hydrofluoric acid is satisfac- lens, or, and more conveniently, under a binocular 
' The speed of etching may be increased, of Microscope. For the photography of aluminum and 
irse, by employing more concentrated solutions. The @luminum alloy macrosections, the method employed in 
e period of immersion in sodium hydroxide may be this laboratory is that one devised and described by 
n 3 to 10 min, depending upon the depth of etch Foley* for the photography of steel sections. Other 
apparatus may be used. Vertical and oblique illumi- 
nation is employed in photographing at low powers. 
The former is suitable in many cases, and the macro- 
graphs then correspond directly with the micrographs 
taken on the usual metallographic bench. “ Obilque il- ' 
lumination serves to bring out the etching effects in a 
striking manner. ' 





Typical Structures 


The accompanying macrographs will serve to give 
an idea of the macrostructures found in cast light alu- 
minum alloys, and they also serve to indicate the use- 
fulness of macroscopic records. Typical macrostruc- 
tures of cast substantially pure aluminum have been 
published} previously. One of the useful purposes to 
Same as Fig. 10, B, but x 4 which macroscopic examination of aluminum alloys 





Fig. 12 
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desired, while in hydrofluoric acid the etching period 
may be from 1 to 3 min. However, the depth of etch 
is best regulated by removing the specimen from the 
solution from time to time to examine its progress. 
The dark surface film which forms on attack by either 
of the reagents may be removed and the surface bright- 
ened by momentary immersion in concentrated nitric 
acid. Hydrofluoric acid appears to give more con- 
trasty effects than does sodium hydroxide; hydrofluoric 
acid may be regarded as more suitable for substan- 
tially pure aluminum, and sodium hydroxide is better 
for most of the light alloys. 





Method of Photography 


in the routine examination of specimens for macro- 
ture, it is often sufficient to examine the etched 


Fig. 11—Same as Fig. 9. B, but X 4.5 


may be put in foundry practice is in the detection of 


i ey, F. B., The Photographing of Etched Sections of : — : 
zings at Low Magnifications, Chem. and Met. Eng., +Anderson, R. J., Metallography of Aluminum Ingot, Chem. 
9, pp. 140-141. and Met. Eng., vol. 21, 1919, pp. 229-234 









B Cc 
lacrographs of Actual Sections Cut from Light Aluminum Alloy Castings; A, 83:7:7 Al-Cu-Sn Alloy, Sand 
ving Turn in a Gate; B, 92:8 Al-Cu, from a Crank Case: C, 92:§ Al-Cu, from a Crank Case; All Etched 
with NaOH; Oblique Illumination; x 1.5 
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-~g rd ad Fig. 4 (Left) — Section 
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: 4 Fig. 5 (Right) — 92:8 

- t oi] Al-Cu Alloy; Sand Cast 
2 Bar ; Etched Lightly with 
“»., NaOH; Vertical Illumina- 
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structure of cast aluminum alloys, comparable to the 
work of Howe and Belaiew on cast steel, has not been 
done, and this aspect of the subject is full of develop- 
ment possibilities, 

As has been pointed out above, the examination of 
macrosections is very useful in aluminum foundry prac- 
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routine specimens in connection with microscopy; (2) 
to the study of especial defects, such as cracks, draws. 
blowholes, porosity, and unsoundness; (3) to the study 
of the effect of molding methods upon the structure of 
castings; and (4) to the examination of fusion welds 
and soldered joints; and to other purposes. 


Preparation of Macrosections 

Ordinarily, it is not necessary to observe the same 
scrupulous care in the preparation of aluminum alloy 
sections for macroscopic examination as is required 
for microscopy, but the same general methods may be 
employed. Where a fairly large surface is to be ex- 
amined (e.g., a porous specimen, the juncture of a 
gate and a casting, fusion welds, or soldered joints), 
a flat surface is first prepared by sawing and filing. 
The surface is then ground on coarse emery paper, fol- 
lowed by grinding on a duck-covered wheel with fine 
carborundum powder, then on a tripoli wheel, and 
finally polished on broadcloth with metal polish. This 
procedure leaves the section relatively free from 
scratches other than microscopic scratches. In case 





Fig. 6—92:8 Al-Cu Alloy; from a Commercial Cast- 
ing; Etched with NaOH; Vertical Illumination; X 7 


tice, and in the case of foundries not equipped with 
metallographic laboratories, the sections may be read- 
ily prepared and examined in the foundry—but little 
apparatus being required. While ordinarily the writer 
does not recommend this practice because the best re- 
sults cannot be obtained except by a metallographer, 
still it is felt that the study of etched sections will be 
found instructive by foundrymen since it throws light 
on foundry practice, especially molding methods, and 
serves as a simple method of check and control. 
Unfortunately, the study has been so little practiced 





that it is difficult to see what its possible applications Fig. 7—Blowholes in a Crank Case Casting of 92:8 
* ° * . Al-C / , ig , oy > i Ve Oblique 
are, but some of these will be indicated briefly here. Al-Cu Alloy; Lightly Etched with NaOH; Obiia 


; ‘. . Illumination; X 6.5 
Macrosections may be examined either etched or un- 


etched, and it is normally advisable to examine them 
in both ways. The macroscopic examination of alu- 
minum alloys may be applied to advantage (1) to all 


the same section is to be photographed for both micro- 
structure and macrostructure, then the procedure for 
preparation described by Hanson and Archbutt* or by 
the writer} may be followed. After microscopic &X- 
amination, the section may be etched more deeply for 
macrography, 

Etching for Macrostructure 


Experiments have been carried out with a number 
of chemical etching reagents for use in developing the 
macrostructure of aluminum and its light alloys. Al 
though this subject has not been studied as fully as de- 
sired, it may be said in general that aqueous solutions 
of hydrofluoric acid and of sodium hydroxide are 
erally satisfactory for aluminum and most of its com 
mercial alloys. The high zine binary aluminum-zine 
alloys (e.g., 67:33 Al-Zn) tarnish very badly on etch- 

*Hanson, D., and Archbutt, S.-L., The Micrography 


Aluminum and Its Alloys, Jour. Inst. of Metals, vol. -'+ 

1, 1919, pp. 291-304. oe 
. ¢Anderson, R. J., Metallography of Aluminum: De aL 

Fig. 8—Inclusions of Bits of Crucible in a Commercial tion and Etching of Microsections, Met. and Chem. Eng., 

Casting; Etched with NaOH; Oblique Illumination; XK 7 18, 1918, pp. 172-178. 
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Fig. 9.— Macro- 
graphs of Actual 
Sections Cut from 
Light Aluminum 
Alloy Castings; A, 
95:5 Al-Mg, Sand- 





A B 


A 10 per cent solution of sodium hydroxide or 

per cent solution of hydrofluoric acid is satisfac- 
The speed of etching may be increased, of 

rse, by employing more concentrated solutions. The 

me period of immersion in sodium hydroxide may be 
from 3 to 10 min, depending upon the depth of etch 





Fig. 12 





Same as Fig. 10, B, but x 4 


desired, while in hydrofluoric acid the etching period 
may be from 1 to 3 min. However, the depth of etch 
is best regulated by removing the specimen from the 
solution from time to time to examine its progress. 
The dark surface film which forms on attack by either 
of the reagents may be removed and the surface bright- 
ened by momentary immersion in concentrated nitric 
acid. Hydrofluoric acid appears to give more con- 
trasty effects than does sodium hydroxide; hydrofluoric 
may be regarded as more suitable for substan- 
ially pure aluminum, and sodium hydroxide is better 
most of the light alloys. 


- £& 


Method of Photography 


in the routine examination of specimens for macro- 
ructure, it is often sufficient to examine the etched 


‘Foley, F. B., The Photographing of Etched Sections of 
= torgings at Low Magnifications, Chem. and Met. Eng., 
19, pp. 140-141. 
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Cast Gate; B, 90:10 
Al-Zn, Chill Cast; 
C, 92:8 Al-Cu, Die 
Cast; All Etched 
with NaOH8H; 
Oblique Iilumina- 
tions X 1.5 


Cc 


surface with the naked eye, under a lower-power hand 
lens, or, and more conveniently, under a binocular 
microscope. For the photography of aluminum and 
aluminum alloy macrosections, the method employed in 
this laboratory is that one devised and deséribed by 
Foley* for the photography of steel sections. Other 
apparatus may be used. Vertical and oblique illumi- 
nation is employed in photographing at low powers. 
The former is suitable in many cases, and the macro- 
graphs then correspond directly with the micrographs 
taken on the usual metallographic bench. ‘ Obilque il- 
lumination serves to bring out the etching effects in a 
striking manner. 


Typical Structures 


The accompanying macrographs will serve to give 
an idea of the macrostructures found in cast light alu- 
minum alloys, and they also serve to indicate the use- 
fulness of macroscopic records. Typical macrostruc- 
tures of cast substantially pure aluminum have been 
published} previously. One of the useful purposes to 
which macroscopic examination of aluminum alloys 





Fig. 11—Same as Fig. 9, B, but X 4.5 


may be put in foundry practice is in the detection of 


+Anderson, R. J., Metallography of Aluminum Ingot, Chem. 
and Met. Eng., vol. 21, 1919, pp. 229-234 


Cc 


‘lacrographs of Actual Sections Cut from Light Aluminum Alloy Castings; A, 83:7:7 Al-Cu-Sn Alloy, Sand 


ving Turn in a Gate; B, 92:8 Al-Cu, from a Crank Case: C, 92:8 Al-Cu, from a Crank Case; All Etched 


with NaOH; Oblique Illumination; x 1.5 
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the pouring temperatures of sand castings. The mac- crystals standing vertically may be noted. C, Fj, 
rostructure of the light aluminum copper alloys, e.g., . is a section cut from a blowholey die casting in 
92:8 Al-Cu, is extremely susceptible to pouring tem- Al-Cu alloy. A, Fig. 10, is a section cut at the . 
ture of a pouring gate and lead-off runner in 8: 
Al-Cu-Sn alloy. B and C, Fig. 10, are sections 
from a crankcase in 92:8 Al-Cu alloy; these sect 
were cut from a boss which had heen chilled on 
smaller surface. The columnar crystals in B, Fig 
abruptly change to the normal large grain struct 
Figs. 11, 12 and 13 show some of the foregoing st) 
tures at high magnification. Fig. 11 is the same a 
Fig. 9, but at 4.5 dia. Fig. 12 shows the line of 
marcation between the columnar crystals and the la) 
grains; this is the same as B, Fig. 10, but at 4 
Fig. 13 shows a portion of the section shown i: 
Fig. 10, but at 5 dia. 

Cracked aluminum alloy castings are alway 
source of interest from the investigational standpoint 
and the occurrence of cracks, whether they be crac} 
due to shrinkage or chilling on pouring, or strai: 
cracks opened on machining, is a question of muc! 
importance to foundrymen. The macroscopic examina 
tion of cracked castings is useful in throwing light o1 
the occurrence of cracks, but this method has not been 
applied to any extent for this purpose. Fig. 14 shows 
a crack in a sand casting made in 92:8 Al-Cu alloy, 


perature —the higher the pouring temperature, the 
larger the gross grain size. A, B,and C in Fig. 1 show 
the macrostructure of 92:8 Al-Cu alloy, sand cast in 
the form of 1-in. square bars, poured at different tem- 


a 





Fig. 13—Same as Fig. 10, C, but 


peratures. It is necessary to direct attention to the 
fact that the Al-CuAl, eutectic will be found scat- 
tered through each of the large grains, shown in Fig. 
1, on microscopic examination, Fig. 2 shows the den- 
dritic structure obtained in sand-cast 92:8 Al-Cu alloy 
when poured at high temperature 





900 deg. C. Fig. 
3 shows the appearance of the same alloy where the 
dendritic structure is confined within large grain areas 
rather than being interlocking as in Fig. 2. The ex- 
amination of etched macrosections cut from gates or 
actual castings is useful in determining the pouring 
temperature used; it thus serves as a method of con- 
trol. 

t is frequently necessary to examine specimens for 
unsoundness, blowholes, and inclusions; macroscopic 
examination is useful in determining the amount and 
extent of these defects. Fig. 4 shows the appearance 
of a section cut from an area in a crankcase that leaked Fig. 14—Crack in ed piace Sand Casting; in th 
in the open-gasoline test. Fig. 5 shows unsoundness of os 
a consistent character in sand-cast 92:8 Al-Cu alloy, 
while Fig. 6 shows the same defect in another speci- 
men. Blowholes in a casting are shown in Fig. 7, 
while Fig. 8 shows the macroscopic appearance of a 
sample containing included particles of graphite.* Summary 

It is often desirable to photegraph an etched sec- 





while Fig. 15 shows the same crack after polishing and 
etching. The crack follows the boundaries of the larg: 
grains, i.e., it is intergranular. 


The necessity for presenting this article briefly pre 
vents any discussion of the interpretation of the macro 
structure of cast aluminum alloys, but generally speak 
ing this will be found more simple than for steels. |" 
is evident, however, from the remarks made above that 
exceedingly useful results may be obtained by the mac- 
roscopic examination of aluminum alloy sections. It 
is likely that this method may be applied with advan- 
tage to wrought products, and it may be found of pal 
ticular value in investigational work in connecti 
with the development of light alloy forgings. Th 
study of the macrostructure of cast aluminum alloys, 
both sand castings and die castings, offers exception 
opportunities to the metallurgist and foundryman, and 
; 2 it is hoped that this presentation of the subject W! 
Fig. 15—Same as Fig. 14, but After Polishing and stimulate interest. 

Etching with NaOH; Oblique Illumination; x 6 Selected Bibliography 


tion at very low magnification, say one or two diam- Humphrey, J. C. W., Macro-etching and Macro-printins, 
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ters, so that the entire surface will be reproduced. Pho- Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 99, No, 1, 1919, pp. #ie-e" 0. 
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Electric Melting of 


Electric Furnaces in the Iron Foundry’ 


Costs and Advantages of Duplexing or 


Cold Scrap—Control 


of Sulphur, Manganese and Phosphorus 


NE of the gravest problems of the iron foundry 

() to-day is the accumulation of sulphur in com- 

mercial serap and its effect on the castings made 

vith. The ordinary jobbing castings to-day show 

ohur content of 0.18 per cent, and occasionally as 

1s 0.22 per cent. The product of the foundry dur- 

. war is undoubtedly to blame for this rapid in- 

« and conditions will become worse as the millions 

: of gray-iron castings of the war period return 
foundry in the form of commercial scrap. 

in the ordinary cupola remelting of pig and scrap, 

ist 0.02 per cent sulphur is taken up; often double 

t amount. The high cost and difficulty of obtaining 

» iron during the war period compelled the use of 
nsiderable scrap in the mixtures; frequently charges 
taining 90 per cent of bought scrap were melted. 
Naturally the sulphur content of the castings increased. 
Until the advent of the basic-hearth electric fur- 
ice, the only method of holding the sulphur within 
reasonable limits was to use high percentages of pig 
the foundry mixtures. Pig iron seldom contains 
wer 0.05 per cent sulphur, if well made. With pig 
iron forming 60 per cent of the charge and the gates, 
runners, rejections and bought scrap the other 40 per 
‘ent, the sulphur content of the castings can easily 
be held down to 0.10 per cent. Pig iron, however, costs 
more than scrap even when melting loss differences are 
considered, hence as small a percentage as possible will 

ve used. 

The recent advance in knowledge of rational melt- 
ing and the consequent reduction in losses directly due 
to oxidation of the metal and cold iron, has permitted 
the acceptance of castings with a much higher sulphur 

mtent than formerly. The steel industry also is seek- 
ng to determine how high sulphur may go with safety. 
in the iron foundry, however, there is the danger of 
low cupola bed or an unduly retarded air-furnace 
eat, with the consequent raising of the freezing point 
f the metal and segregation effects resulting from high 
sulphur with insufficient manganese. The iron foundry- 
must, therefore, have a ‘means of correcting his 
iten metal. The electric furnace, with a basic hearth, 
fers this opportunity. 

Before the iron foundryman, particularly the pro- 

iver of gray and malleable iron castings, can pour 
‘is molds safely, the molten metal must have a high 
egree of superheat, be thoroughly deoxidized and rea- 
‘onably low in sulphur. A foundryman will get these 
aracteristies if he uses good materials and melts 
erly. The electric furnace will give a highly super- 

ed metal that is thoroughly deoxidized, and a fine 
egree of desulphurization if the hearth is basic. If, 

' greater economy and to fit existing equipment con- 

ms, the “duplexing” system—cupola metal refined 

‘he electric furnace—is used, the best results for 

laity are obtainable conjointly with a reasonable 





The foundryman may melt cold metal directly in 
* acid or basie-hearth electric furnace, or he may re- 

moiten cupola or furnace metal in either hearth 
furnace. In duplexing, however, it is doubtful 
‘n-hearth metal will be transferred to the elec- 
‘urnace; in fact, it is doubtful if even air-furnace 
will be used that way, as in the foundry the air 
ace gives 10 to 40 tons of metal at one time, 
‘eas the same tonnage from the cupola is either 
cuted over 2 to 4 hr., or spread over the entire 


substantially in full, presented at the February 
the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
neers in New York, Feb. 15, and copyrighted 
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working day. The problem of the electric furnace in 
the foundry, therefore, resolves itself into either add- 
ing the necessary electric equipment for duplexing, or 
installing electric furnaces for direct melting and re- 
fining of cold stock. Of the two hearth systems the 
basic is to be preferred for its specific value in de- 
sulphurization. 


Cost of Electric Melting of Cold Scrap 


When cold metal is charged into an electric furnace, 
unless carefully handled, there will be considerable 
fluctuations in the current until the pigs or pieces of 
scrap around the electrodes are melted. As the rest 
of the charge melts in the bath that forms, the fluctua- 
tions become less marked and when the bath is entirely 
molten the internal resistance is sufficient to reduce 
the current demand, in some furnaces, one-half. Melt- 
ing cold iron ordinarily requires a big current reserve 
and a higher current cost. Data from steel melting 
show that melting cold stock consumes up to four-fifths 
of the total current used; the refining period takes the 
other fifth. Since, however, refining is going on while 
melting progresses, the contrast in reality is not so 
great. Duplexing is not only cheaper, but it is also 
faster, for melting a cold charge and refining it in the 
electric furnace might take 2 hr., whereas the refining 
period after melting would not reach % hr. 

The advantage of the melting-from-cold-metal sys- 
tem over duplexing lies in the ability to melt when- 
ever desirable, whereas duplexing is dependent on the 
running time of the cupola. The higher cost of cast- 
ings by either method, unless the lower grade materials 
used make up this difference, means that the electric 
furnace will only be used where quality work is pro- 
duced. Thus, if the total cost of work is, say, 3c. a 
lb., it is not likely that the foundryman will add an- 
other %e. to %c.; but for work that costs 15c. a Ib., 
this addition matters little. The maker of grate bars 
will undoubtedly stick to the cupola, whereas the pro- 
ducer of piston rings is already beginning to use the 
electric furnace. i 


Influence of Electric Furnace on Methods 


A foundry melting metal all day is the exception. 
The general custom is to keep the men molding until 
blast is put on and melting begins, which is usually so 
timed that the heat will be completed as near quitting 
time as possible. When the first iron comes over the 
spout, the men stop work and prepare to pour off their 
molds. In the malleable industry, particularly with fur- 
nace iron or where the nature of the castings lends it- 
self to the purpose, melting goes on all day, as in a 
large cast-iron carwheel shop, and molders mold con- 
tinuously while a special gang pours. This is the ideal 
way of conducting operations. 

Electric furnaces of large tonnage are expensive; 
a 3-ton outfit, which ordinarily would be considered 
quite large, costs about $35,000 at this writing. For 
a moderate degree of refining—that is, superheating, 
deoxidation and desulphurization—the metal, as taken 
from the cupola, should remain in the electric furnace 
at least % hr. With rapid repairs after tapping out, 
fully % hr. will be required for each batch of molten 
metal. For an average foundry, melting say 20 tons 
daily in a 50-in. cupola, the heat will last 2 hr., which 
permits the treatment of only half of it by the duplex 
method. Unless the product of the establishment can 
be divided into high-grade and ordinary work, the 
duplex process will be difficult to install with the pres- 
ent daily routine. Foundries can do this in most cases, 
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hence an electric furnace equipment added to the ordi- 
nary foundry will work out very nicely. 

Where it is necessary that one casting will be as 
good as the next, the entire heat must be melted from 
cold stock or duplexed. As by using high sulphur pig 
irons, large percentages of low-grade scrap, briquettes 
of borings, punchings, shot, etc., it is possible to get 
from the electric furnace, when melting cold stock, as 
cheap a molten metal, fully refined, as from the cupola, 
duplexing will not be required, and electric furnace 
heats may be taken off all day long if desired. But 
unless a shop is run on the all-day pouring plan, the 
owners will hardly care to make the necessary changes 
in methods such a radical operating departure produces, 
unless accompanied by a complete shut-down during the 
transition arrangements. 


Advantages of the Basic-Hearth 


The selection of the basic-hearth electric furnace 
involves several considerations. In the acid-hearth fur- 
nace the slag situation is easier; deoxidation is readily 
accomplished by providing a slag cover with additional 
periodic charging of fine coke on this to hold the fur- 
nace atmosphere neutral. The intense heat of the 
bath, with its high carbon percentage, takes care of all 
oxygen that may be in the metal in some combination. 
The disadvantages of the acid-hearth furnace are that, 
whether melting cold metal or duplexing, it is neces- 
sary to start with comparatively good material, as the 
sulphur question remains. Further, there is a marked 
addition of silicon in the bath by reduction from the 
silica hearth and slag, if refining is carried on for any 
length of time. The advantages of the acid-hearth are 
the cheaper refractories required, the furnace body 
lasting as long as an open-hearth furnace and in much 
easier slagging conditions. Where, therefore, the ques- 
tion of extremely low costs is not so serious an item, 
there is no reason why an acid-hearth electric furnace 
should not be used for melting from cold metal, for 
the sulphur can be held down by using high percent- 
ages of good low-sulphur pig iron—the melting proc- 
ess gives no additional sulphur, as is the case in cu- 
pola melting. 

In view, however, of the sulphur conditions in pur- 
chased scrap and the desirability of holding down the 
sulphur maximum, the basic-hearth electric furnace 
should be used in every new installation, whether for 
cold melting or duplexing. Nothing prevents running 
an all-scrap heat through the cupola for ultimate re- 
fining in the basic-hearth electric furnace. The car- 
bon conditions can be regulated in the cupola suffi- 
ciently, or if necessary in the electric furnace by steel 
scrap additions, if time can be given for this purpose. 
The silicon can be increased, if desired, by adding 
ferrosilicon and such elements as nickel, chromium, 
titanium, etc., provided by direct or ferroalloy addi- 
tion, or preferably and far cheaper in the pig iron 
originally used. Phosphorus and manganese require 
further comment. 


Control of Phosphorus and Manganese 


As the electric furnace for the foundry is intended 
to improve the molten metal only in regard to initial 
heat, freedom from oxygen in some combination, and 
elimination of sulphur to the desired minimum, the 
question of a possible phosphorus reduction does not 
come up. In fact, unless the steel stage is passed 
through this is out of the question anyhow. The iron 
foundry deals with three ranges in phosphorus. In 
the malleable casting the phosphorus must range from 
practically nothing to a maximum of 0.200 per cent. 
For gray iron the low range is anything under 0.300 
per cent; actually it will be around 0.175 per cent and 
results from using Bessemer pig iron or the “malle- 
ables” in the mixture. Heavy castings should not go 
above the 0.300 per cent limit, also the lighter sec- 
tioned work of large dimensions, particularly when 
ribbed—as in condensers for marine purposes. Ordi- 
nary castings: have about 0.500 per cent phosphorus, 
this range being from 0.300 to 0.700 per cent. The 
high range is anything above 0.700 per cent and is 
confined to light castings of an ornamental nature, 
such as stoves and radiators. Foundrymen have no 
difficulty with their phosphorus, as it can be regulated 
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by suitable purchasing of pig and scrap, stee| 
being free from phosphorus and stove-plate scra; 
of it. 

Whenever the product of a foundry runs below ’ 
per cent manganese, there must have been defe 
the melting practice, involving undue oxidation 
ing the operation, unless the mixture was too | 
manganese in the first place. Where, with suffi 
manganese in the mixture, the castings come out A 
0.50 per cent either burnt scrap has been used 
bed of the cupola was too low and free oxygen 
the blast attacked the melting iron. The manganese 
percentage in such a case was insufficient to care ef 
fectively for the surplus oxygen and by uniting wi 
it enter the slag; hence oxidized metal with pinholes, 
excessive shrinkages, cracks, etc., was produced. With 
high sulphur in addition, none of this can be neutralized 
by available manganese, hence further trouble. With 
thorough deoxidation and desulphurization effected in 
the basic-hearth electric furnace it is possible to start 
with lower manganese ranges in the mixtures:* indeed. 
it is necessary to start with lower manganese, other- 
wise that part of it in the mixture intended to care 
for excessive sulphur, were the castings made directly 
from the cupola, will on desulphurization in the elec- 
tric furnace remain behind and act as a hardening 
agent. One well-known Southern pig iron is so low in 
manganese that foundrymen fear to use it; yet, if prop- 
erly melted, this iron yields excellent castings. 

The metallurgical aspects of the basic-hearth elec- 
tric furnace operation are interesting: To desulphur- 
ize rapidly and well, it is necessary to keep the lining 
in good shape and to charge lime with a little fluor- 
spar to form an active slag on the molten metal. 
Crushed coke is also charged on the slag in order that 
the interior atmosphere may be kept neutral to re- 
ducing. The more active the lime the quicker is the 
reduction in sulphur. Calcium carbide is formed and 
the bath is both deoxidized and desulphurized. A shal- 
low bath is quicker than a deep one, for the greater 
the slag and metal contact area the better is the inter- 
action. While it is possible to get the sulphur con- 
tent as low as 0.009 per cent,} this reduction is not 
necessary in ordinary practice. Reductions to 0.04 or 
0.05 per cent are quite sufficient, for to go lower re- 
quires a rapidly increasing proportional current and 
time consumption. 


Cost of Melting in Electric Furnace 


The matter of costs is a wide subject, for much 
depends on the furnace used. In the figures here 
given a fairly high average has been assumed. The 
chief item—cost of current—varies in localities. The 
present general rate is about 1.5c. per kw.-hr., hence 
this has been used in the calculations. On a 5-ton 
basis, melting cold stock would require roughly 55” 
kw.-hr. per ton. In duplexing it is possible to get 
along with 100 kw.-hr. This would mean a current 
charge of $7.95 and $1.50 respectively. To the latter 
figure, however, there should be added the cupola melt- 
ing cost, for purposes of comparison. At present this 
costs at least $4 a ton; in normal times one-half o! 
this would be considered high. 

The cost of electrodes varies somewhat with the 
type of furnace. Where the construction allows air 
currents to enter the furnace body and pass out around 
the electrodes there is bound to be a heavy carbon 
consumption. So allowing 20 lb. of electrode per to” 
for melting from cold stock (or at 8c. a I|b., $1.60 
a ton) and 60c. a ton for duplexing, this item would 
be covered. Refractories for repair purposes, 1n¢ ud- 
ing the periodic complete rebuilding of the furnace 
body, amount to 45c. a ton for an acid-hearth electric 
furnace, and about $1.50 a ton for the basic syste™. 

Labor for the melting from cold stock costs about 
$2.50 a ton, while with duplexing the cost 1s 4™ 
$1.50—the labor of charging the raw materials go!ne 
to the account of cupola melting. The subject 0! de- 
preciation, interest, etc., when figured on the basis ° 
300 heats annually—or corresponding to duplexing con- 


about 


*Pointed out by George K. Elliott: Trans, America! Foun- 
drymen’s Association (1920). ; ; 1 anlexing 
+As quoted by George K. Elliott, a pioneer In © fame 


cast iron; also by W. G, Kranz, of “triplex” malleab' 
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litions, will run about $2 a ton, on a 20 per cent basis 
1 the investment. With continuous running, whether 
lectric melting only or duplexing, and a consequent 

possibility of may more heats annually, this charge 
vill be lowered materially. Summarizing these costs 
er net ton gives the following: 


Cold-metal Duplexing 


Melting Basic 

Acid Hearth Hearth 
Cuero ik Wd chD bow DORE 2 $7.95 $1.50 
WiGCRIOGOE os a0c whic evewedee ue 1.60 0.60 
FIGEVORGTIND. 8.4) £06 SV de de Re Oe 0.45 1.50 
CE: 4 oie aaa tees © oe Owe ee ewes 2.50 1.50 
Depreciation, GUC. ..ceecsccccccs 2.00 2.00 
$14.50 $7.10 
Adding cupola melting cost...... 4.00 
$11.10 


If all the metal of a foundry were duplexed, it 
would be possible to effect a saving, in each of the 
ibove cases, of practically the whole amount through 
the use of briquetted borings, steel, malleable, stove 
plate and other scrap—to the exclusion of practically 
ill pig iron—whether these are melted in the electric 
furnace or run through the cupola. In pre-war times 
vhen the ordinary cupola mixture might have cost 
$15 a ton, certain sash-weight foundries were putting 
nixtures costing only $6.50 through the cupola. Even 
n these days metal equal to charcoal iron is produced, 
in the basic-hearth electric furnace, from burnt soda- 
kettles, burnt stove grades, spring beds, old annealing 
pots, etc. On the other hand, where only part of a 
cupola heat is to be duplexed, or where time is not avail- 
able for an extended refining treatment in the case 
of electric melting from cold stock, the regular run 
of cupola mixtures must be used to insure the desired 
results. If all foundrymen were to use the undesirable 
lines of scrap on the market, these would soon be sold 
on their metallic iron content and compete directly with 
pig iron. With a good metallurgical laboratory, a 
foundry could accomplish much in the way of cost re- 
duction where a basic-hearth electric furnace is avail- 
able. 

The interesting point to be noted from the costs 
given is that for an ordinary foundry prepared to 
duplex some or all of its cupola metal, the additional 
cost is but 1/3e. per lb. Because of compensations in 
the form of lighter runners and gates, due to the in- 
tense heat and wonderful fluidity of electrically re- 
fined cast iron and as the number of castings misrun 
s much smaller than the present practice with cupola 

r furnace, and as the quality of the work is unques- 
tionably higher, this third of a cent becomes at least 
a part of a cent received. 





Temperature of the Iron 


(hose who have observed the tapping out of an elec- 

rie furnace heat of cast iron will have noticed the 

eme temperatures of the material. The metal is 

w white and when poured into the molds remains 

iid for a long time. The basins draw down funnel- 

ed, eventually showing excellent feeding qualities 

the part of the molten metal; and the castings are 

e-grained and apparently sound. Hence this kind 

may be used for high-pressure valves and fit- 

and other important construction work. The 

must be made of unusually refractory sand and 

- partings should be clamped very tightly. The 

luidity and length of time before solidification takes 

make possible the cutting out of many risers 

heads, and a reduction in volume of those neces- 

This, with the smaller runner sections and the 

to flow long distances before showing signs of 

iuts, should make the subject an attractive one 

e foundrymen who would be benefited by such 
characteristics. 


K. A, Pauly of the power and mining engineering 
riment, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 

speaker at the regular monthly meeting of the 
‘“eineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, in the 
‘oom, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Tuesday 
or ‘ing, Feb. 15. The subject of his paper was, “Some 
; of Obtaining Adjustable Speed with Electri- 
en Mills.” 
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Steel Companies Object to Demurrage 
Charges 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—Complaint against railroad 
tariffs assessing demurrage charges against shipments 
of frozen iron ore has been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., the Cambria Steel Co., the Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co., the E. & G. Brooke Iron Co., and 
the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. Request 
is made upon the commission that it establish reason- 
able rates as the maximum and determine what the 
regulations and practices governing the tariffs shall 
be. It is contended that the existing tariff rules violate 
the act to regulate commerce and the Federal control 
act and are unjust and unduly discriminatory. Repar- 
ation also is sought on payments made to the carriers. 

In the complaint reference is made to the old con- 
troversy as to whether the entire shipment of ore or 
each car is to be considered as a unit. In a test case, 
it is pointed out, a lower court of Pennsylvania held 
that the shipment or consignment, and not the in- 
dividual car, constituted the unit. The decision was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, but 
was reversed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which decided that the car was the unit. The 
importance of this finding to the iron and steel indus- 
try is great inasmuch as facilities for unloading frozen 
ore permit of work on individual cars instead of the 
entire shipment at one operation and consequently 
while the shipper is engaged in heating and thawing, 
a car demurrage may be assessed against the remain- 
der of the shipment on which work of thawing can not 
be done. 

It is stated that the complainants have refused pay- 
ment of claims for demurrage, ranging from $57,000 
in the case of the Cambria Steel Co., down to $4,000 
in the case of the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co., on the ground that the tariff rule did not provide 
for charges against each car as a unit and also on the 
ground that the charges are unjust and in violation of 
the act to regulate commerce. 





To Hasten the Return to Normal 


At a conference in New York, Feb. 10,.of the 
Society of Industrial Engineers and the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants, an endorsement was 
made of a resolution passed at a joint meeting of the 
Society of Industrial Engineers and the Western Effi- 
ciency Society held in Chicago, Feb. 7. The resolution 
calls for concerted action in urging organizations such 
as the National Industrial Conference Board, the 
American Bankers’ Association and the American 
Federation of Labor to set before the manufacturers, 
merchants and employees in the United States, prac- 
tical methods of cost determination and business con- 
trol based on the acceptance of the principles of normal 
production at normal cost. 

This resolution followed a paper read at both 
meetings by C. E. Knoeppel of C. E. Knoeppel & Co., 
industrial engineers, New York. The subject of his 
paper was “How to Get Back to Normal Quickly,” a 
summary of which was given in THE IRON AGE of 
Feb. 3. 


Frederic B. Stevens, Detroit, has given a unique lit- 
erary quality to a number of booklets he has sent out 
dealing with various phases of the foundry supply 
trade. The latest of these has the title, “That, That 
Is, Is” (“Twelfth Night,” Act IV, Scene 2). There is 
a certain flavor of Aurora, N. Y., in many of the pages. 
At the same time some of the problems of business— 
those that have to do with advertising, correspondence 
and the gathering in of money due the seller—are 
dealt with in an unusual way. There is nothing in 
trade literature that is exactly like, or very much like, 
Mr. Stevens’s little book, and it deserves and will get 
much more notice than can be given it in the short 
paragraph which for the present moment is dealing 
with it. 


Because of orders from Cuba and India, the Fabri- 
cated Steel Co., Leetonia, Ohio, has doubled its force. 
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FERROMANGANESE SUPPLIES 


Output in 1920 et ncn <ilnaitiili Supplies 
Large—Spiegeleisen Production Low 


American blast fur- 
any peace-time year 


Ferromanganese production by 
naces in 1920 was the largest for 
and was only exceeded by the war record in 1918, ac- 
cording to the blast furnace returns of THE IRON AGE. 
The 1920 total was 282,681 gross tons as compared 
with 179,029 tons in 1919 and with 345,306 tons in 
1918, the largest previous output. In 1913 the pro- 
duction was 119,495 tons, confined largely to that of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

The spiegeleisen production last year was low at only 
103,448 tons, but higher than the 1919 output, which 
was 65,391 tons. Last year’s production was about the 
same as the 1913 and 1914 returns. 

The following gives the production of ferro- 
manganese and for the last quarter of 


table 


spiegeleisen 


1920 and for the year, and also for previous years: 
he ‘ angane ( NS piegeleise oO D n the ed States 
Gross To 
Average 
K ( Spiegel pe! 

manganese eisen Total Month 

Total to Oct. 1 ea 210.306 $6,070 296.376 32,930 
October, 1920 25.786 9.000 34,786 
November 192 23,153 3,791 26,944 
December, 1920 23,436 4,587 28,023 

To 920 282,681 103,448 386,129 32,177 

Total, 1919 179, 029 65.391 244,470 20,732 

Total, 1918 $45,306 249,002 594,308 49,525 

Total, 1917 257 834 188,852 446,686 37,222 

Total, 1916 208,389 197,518 405,807 33,817 

Total, 1915 146,542 93,282 239,824 19,985 

Total, 1914 106,083 100,365 206,448 17,204 

Total, 1913 119,495 126,081 245,576 20,464 
January, 1921 19,686 2,533 22,219 

The monthly output in ferromanganese in 1920 was 

23,557 tons per month, which has been exceeded only 

in 1918 at 28,775 tons. That a slowing down has al- 

ready taken place is indicated by the January, 1921, 


production of 19,686 tons. Despite heavy reductions in 
pig iron output in the closing months of 1920, the ferro- 
manganese production was practically steady. 

The spiegeleisen output in 1920 was at the rate of 
only 8620 tons per month, which, though in excess of 
the 1919 rate of 5449 tons per month, was far below 
the war record of 1916, 1917 or 1918. In January, this 
year, the production was only tons, while in 1913 
it was over 10,000 tons per month. 


2533 


Available Supplies of Ferromanganese 
The available supplies of ferromanganese for 1920 
and other years were as follows, as obtained from an 
analysis of the output, imports and exports: 


Avail 
ible 
Output Imports Exports Supply 
Total to Oct. 1, 1920 210,306 40.039 1,510 i ea 
October, 1920 25,786 6.700 716 31.770 
November, 1920 23,153 7,091 760 29,484 
Decembe as 1920 23,436 5,424 51 Z28,¢ 2049 
Total, 1920 sesee., 282,681 59,254 8,537 337,481 
Average per month, 1920 23,557 $,938 288 "28 12 
Average per month, 1919 14,923 97592 255 17, 120 
Average per month, 1918. 28.775 2.264 TT 30,741 
Average per month, 1917. 21,486 3,703 776* 25.413 
Average per month, 1916. 17,365 7,577 
Average per month, 1915. 12,021 4°605 
Average per month, 1913. 9,958 10,672 
5 year average (1910-14) 8.280 9'299 


*First half 


only 


Available supplies throughout 1920 have been fairly 
steady at around 28,000 tons per month and compared 
with 30,700 tons per month in 1918 and 25,400 tons per 
month in 1917. In 1919 these were only 17,420 tons per 
month. 

Imports of British alloy were larger last year than 
at any time since 1916, or 4938 tons per month, as com- 
pared with 7577 tons per month in 1916. In 1913 they 
were 10,672 tons per month. 

Exports of the American alloy do not expand in 
proportion to the supply, having been no larger in 
1920 than in 1919 or 1917. 


Manganese Ore Imports 


Manganese ore imports were very heavy in 1920, 
the total having been 601,437 tons, or 50,119 tons per 
month, which compare with a war record of 629,972 
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tons in 1917, or.52,498 tons per month, and the 
previous peace-time record of 345,084 tons, or 28.8 
tons per month, in 1913. The 1920 imports practica 
equal England’s record receipts of 601,177 tons in 19 
The comparative data are as follows: 


Manganese Ore Imports in Gross Tons 
Ave 
Total per M 
Total to Oct. 1, 1920.. 423,014 17 
October, 1920 ...6e. 44,700 
Noember, 1920 74,475 
December, 1920 59,248 
Total, 1920 601,437 
Total, 1919 332,344 
I ws a a fo ec ck ie allen 491,303 40,9 
Total, 1917 629,972 2 
Total, 1916 176,324 { 
Total, 191° 320,784 6 
Total, 1913 . Ss" ock acm Wi a ae ie 345,084 28 
Heavy imports in the last quarter brought 


year’s rate from 47,001 tons per month on Oct. 1 
50,119 tons per month at the end of the year. 

Great Britain has also been receiving heavy amount 
of manganese ore. The following table shows that cour 
try’s imports in 1920 as compared with former yea 


British Imports of Manganese Ore 
Avera 
Total per M 
Total to Oct. 1, 1920 335,380 
October, 1920 46,723 
November, 1920 ‘ $1,445 
December, 1920 , a $7,345 
Total, 1920 : 452,613 i 
Total, 1919 265,800 22,1 
Total, 1918 365,606 30,46 
Total, 1917 331,264 7.60 
Total, 1916 439,509 6,62 
Total, 1915 377,32 31.4 
Total, 1914 479,435 oY 
Total, 1913 601,177 0.09 


The 1920 record of 37,718 t tons per month compares 
with 39,953 tons and 50,908 tons per month in 1914 
and 1913 respectively. Last year’s record was in excess 
of any year since 1914, showing the extent of the re- 
covery in the British manganese industry. 


Supplies and Needs in 1921 


In THE IRON AGE, May 13, 1920, 
that with a steel output for this country in 1920 of 
45,000,000 gross tons, there would be required 306,000 
gross tons of ferromanganese, or, with the 10,000 tons 
used in the iron foundry industry, 316,000 tons. This 
would mean theoretically a consumption of 26,330 tons 
per month. The 1920 steel ingot and casting produ 
tion was about 41,000,000 tons, which, at the above 
estimate, would mean a consumption of 280,000 tons 
of ferromanganese, or 290,000 tons in all, or 24,166 tons 
per month. The foregoing analysis shows available 
supplies at the end of the year of 28,123 tons per 
month. The conclusion is that the needs of the steel 
industry were amply supplied last year, with an esti 
mated excess of 4000 tons per month. With the present 
rate of steel ingot down to about 31,000,000 tons for th« 
year, there must be ample supplies: available. 

Similar reviews of the manganese-iron alloy situa 
tion appeared in THE IRON AGE, Dec. 6, 1917; Jan. 51, 
1918; April 11, 1918; July 25, 1918; Dec. 28, 1918; 
Feb. 20, May 15, Aug. 28, Dec. 4, 1919; Feb. 19, May 1» 
Sept. 2, and Nov. 11, 1920. 


it was estimated 


Capacity of Thomas Tinning Machine 


The capacity of the Thomas automatic 
machine, described on page 191 of THE IRON AGE 
Jan 20, was there incorrectly stated. According 
Perin & Marshall, consulting engineers, New York, 
who represent the manufacturers in this country, ® 

machine of the size stated, one driven by a 20-hp 
motor and occupying a space of 20 x 30 ft., has pro 
duced 3000 boxes in a week’s time of 16 turns °! 
8 hr. each, or in 128 hr. This indicates a capac! 
of over 560 boxes of tin — per 24 hr. 


tinning 


¢ 


* 


A 3-ton electric wii furnace has been bought 


by the George H. Smith Casting Co., Milwaukee, 
the Pittsburgh Furnace Co., that city. The furnace, 
is planned, will be in operation May 1. It will be pro 
vided with a 2500-kva. Allis-Chalmers transformer 4" d 
12 in. electrodes and will be operated, for a time * 
least, with an acid lining. 
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Rockford Automatic Lathe 


For the turning and facing of pistons, pulleys, gear 
inks and other work on which multiple tools can be 
|, the Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, II1., 
developed an automatic lathe of new design. 
To give the strength demanded by the rapid pro- 
tion of duplicate parts the machine is built on 22-in. 
avy duty lathe lines. The swing over the side car- 
ive bar is 14 in. and that over the cross carriage is 
, in. The distance between centers is 18 in. Three 
inges of speed through a gear shift lever are pro- 
led, and helical gears compose the main drive. A 
ele clutch pulley of large diameter and wide face 
ves the machine, and the starting and stopping lever 
placed conveniently for the operator. The headstock 


ast in one piece with the bed, which, it is stated, 

»ws no chance for give, as when bolted to the bed. 

[he positive geared feed is driven directly from the 
through a train of spur gears, the lower two 









ch are slip gears and permit of any variation of 
The front or turning carriage is mounted on a 
bar which has long bearings on both the head 


tail stock. The outer end of this carriage is sup- 
ted on a hardened steel way which can be machined 
the work taper, convex or concave form. Rack 
are cut in the 8%-in. bar which mesh with the 
spindle for obtaining the feed. The cross spindle 
ven from the feed gears through a worm and 
gear, which mounted in the drop frame, will 
the feed at any predetermined position. The 
r facing head is mounted on a bracket and held 
ice by tongue and groove and four large bolts, 
adjustable longitudinally according to the posi- 
the work. 
power feed for the facing head is obtained 
1 a cam drum driven from the cross spindle by 
d pinion, enabling both turning and facing 
to be controlled by the same stop, the time taken 
any operation being the time of the longest 
\ny shape of cam can be mounted on the drum, 
it possible to secure different feeds on the 
ead than provided by the feed gears for the 
‘ head. Both turning and facing carriages are 
| with suitable tool blocks to enable several 
e used at one time. 
machine is furnished with belt or motor drive. 
atter case the motor is mounted on a bracket 
‘t connected to pulley shaft through spur gears, 
lutch gear taking the place of the clutch pulley 
the belt drive. 
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MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS 


Meeting Advanced to Feb. 24 and to Be Held 
in Cleveland 


The National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
has advanced the dates for its semi-annual meeting 
from May to Feb. 24, 25 and 26, and it will be held 
at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 

The executive committee has considered a number 
of enlarged constructive activities which might be un- 
dertaken by the association. In order that some of the 
features of this program may take shape, the execu- 
tive committee has deemed it advisable to call an earlier 
meeting of the association for the purpose of discussing 
this enlarged program of work. 

The association also has before it the consideration 
of the proper principles of cost accounting, this work 
having been carried on through its preliminary stages 
by the firm of Scovell, Wellington & Co., Boston It 


tockford Automatic Lathe 
ling lubricant is pumped to 
he work from the reservoir in 


the bed 





Cam Drum for Giving Power 

Feed to the Back or Facing 

Head. Any shape of cam can 
be mounted on it 


is deemed that an earlier meeting of the association 
than was at first contemplated will serve to crystallize 
association opinion concerning the value of this work 
so that it may reach concrete form as soon as possible. 
The sessions therefore will be devoted entirely to asso- 
ciation business, and no guests or outside speakers will 
be invited. There will be no printed or formal pro- 
gram. It is announced that topics of interest, however, 
will be presented by members for discussion, among 
them the following: 

The Present Business 
Handle It 

Principles of Sound Financing for the Machine Tool 
Industry 

How to Run a Machine Tool Shop in a Time of 
Depression 


Situation and How to 


Erection crews of several hundred men are em- 
ployed throughout the United States and in Soutu 
American countries by the Warren City Tank & Boiler 
Co., Warren, Ohio, manufacturer of steel tanks for 
storage and transportation of oils, acids, water, cereals 
and the like, and fabricators of heavy steel plate work. 
Its main plant at Warren, which employs 500 men, is 
devoted exclusively to steel tank work. 

O. D. Conover, assistant chief engineer of the Aus- 
tin Co., Cleveland, will be the speaker at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation to be held at Hotel Chatham, Pittsburgh, Mon- 
day evening, Feb. 21. “Modern Foundries” is the sub- 
ject, illustrated by lantern slides. 
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SHOP COMMITTEES IN PARIS 


Not Favored by Employers in French Metal 
Working Industry 


PARIS, FRANCE, Jan. 25.—It is to be feared that 
the method of negotiations which was resorted to in 
April, 1919, in the metal working industry and gave at 
first so high expectations is to be given up altogether, 
at least for the present time. The reasons of this 
opinion are to be found in two letters exchanged lately 
between the metal workers federation and the union of 
the iron, steel and engineering industries. 


Complaint of the Workers 


On Dec. 31, last, the former wrote to the latter 
to complain: first that the agreement arrived at in 
April, 1919, for the carrying out of the 8-hr. day is no 
more respected by many employers; second, that avail- 
ing themselves of the present industrial crisis, many 
employers enlist and discharge their men by caprice 
or out of spite, leaving to labor no security; third, 
that the same disorder obtains concerning wages. 

One of the results of this situation, the letter went 
on, is a bitter resentment of most workers and hence 
a possibility of their accepting more and more the 
idea of resort to violence, a course which the officials 
who have written the letter declare they endeavor to 
oppose as much as they can. 

But the employers must help them by accepting 
the constitution of works committees, chosen by the 
unionists employed in each shop, those committees to 
control; first, the carrying out of such laws as deal 
with working hours, safety, etc.; second, such ques- 
tions of employment as the discharging for reasons 
of discipline, in cases of slack work the reduction of 
working time or the dismissing of men or their setting 
to work each in turn; third, the readjustment and 
alteration of wages in certain cases. But the letter 
lays great stress that their proposals do not affect at 
all the financial and commercial management of shops 
and are strictly confined to questions connected with 
the elementary guarantees necessary to the worker. 


Answer of the Employers 


The union’s answer, dated Jan. 20, was a general 
refusal to discuss the question drawn by the federa- 
tion. The first lines were to reproach the federation 
for having “broken all relations with our union through 
its adhesion to the general strike of May 1, 1920.” As 
to the carrying out of the 8-hr. day, the union ex- 
presses the opinion that if the law does not please the 
men, they must take the necessary steps to cause it 
to be amended by Parliament; but that if their argu- 
ment is that the law is transgressed, they must use all 
the means which the law itself provides. 

As to the consequences for the men of the present 
crisis of unemployment, the employers state that they 
do, and will do, all they can to make the position of 
the men as good as possible; the setting up of such 
works committees as proposed by the federation would 
be altogether useless to remedy the consequences of a 
world-wide crisis. Besides, such an institution, quite 
unusual in France, is, whatever has been said to create 
a difference, a direct outcome of the extremist theories: 
“You ask us to consent to let you set up in our estab- 
lishments, for our men, the Bolshevist form of shop 
government which the communists are willing to thrust 
by main strength: the rest will follow, with or against 
your will.” The union adds that the employer can- 
not agree to have an irresponsible power set up close 
to the responsible management of a shop; such a 
course would bring ruin to industry and the nation. 

The position of the union is easy to understand: 
the employers would not have perhaps been averse to 
discuss with the federation, the head of which is de- 
cidedly moderate, but they could not help seeing that 
if they accepted even a part of the federation’s pro- 
posals, they would have had daily difficulties with the 
extremists of the federation, who are so many, chiefly 
in the Paris district. 

So far, the gain of this disagreement between the 
union and the federation seems to come to the sole 
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extremists. The result of this exchange of letters 

construed by them as a new proof that it is decided|, 

useless to try to talk with the employers and that ¢} 

only means to deal with them is the use of stréngth 
A. GARNIAULT. 


Exports of Locomotives 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—The Locomotive Export 
Association, New York City, in its annual report filed 
with the Federal Trade Commission, shows successfy 
operation during the past year under the Web} 
Pomerene act. Total exports of steam locomotives 
from the United States in 1920 numbered 1711, valued 
at $54,629,847, an increase over the exports in 1919, 
which were 959, valued at $30,275,728. Before the 
war, Great Britain and Germany controlled the Euro- 
pean locomotive. But in recent years the United States 
has been the only country prepared to ship locomotives 
in quantity, and in consequence the domestic industry 
has made rapid strides. 

The report of the Association shows that in 1920 
large orders were obtained in Belgium and Roumania 
and executed at the American plants which are mem- 
bers of the Association. The report says: 

“We believe the arrangement under which the 
Locomotive Export Association has been operating 
proved of decided advantage to the locomotive building 
industry, and is likely to be of still greater advantage 
when the locomotive builders of the United States 
will have to face keen competition with European 
builders, which is already making itself manifest in 
South America and in the Far East. 


Railroad Finances 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—Purchases of steel rails, 
track equipment, freight cars and locomotives are con- 
templated in connection with requests made during 
the past few days of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by railroads for loans or permission to issue 
securities to float loans. 

The Louisville & Nashville has asked for authority 
to float a loan of $11,025,000 for the purpose of assist- 
ing in making purchases this year of 4800 freight cars, 
34 locomotives, and 43 passenger cars, aggregating 
about $14,400,000. The Seaboard Air Line has asked 
for a loan of $5,782,000 to be spent in part as follows: 
Rail renewals, $748,000; renewing and strengthening 
trestles, $578,000; passenger and yard tracks, $389,000; 
shop facilities, machinery and tools, $452,000; better- 
ments to freight cars and rolling equipment, $436,000; 
industrial tracks, $264,000; miscellaneous additions and 
betterments, $1,756,000. The commission has approved 
a loan of $234,000 from the revolving fund to the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad to aid in the 
purchase of additions and betterments. The railroad 
itself is to finance $234,000. 


World’s Largest Electric Steel Furnaces 
Operating 


The first operation of the largest electric steel fur- 
naces in the world was recorded when the United States 
Naval Ordnance plant at South Charleston, W. V2., 
poured its first heats on Feb 2. These furnaces, which 
are two 40-ton Heroult, refine the steel as it comes 
from the open-hearth department, which has two 75- 
ton basic open-hearth furnaces. The pouring of the 
first heat was witnessed by Gordon Woodbury, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy; Admiral C. B. McVay, chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, and 
Capt. George R. Marvell, inspector of ordnance 10 
charge. The operation was under the supervision of 
William J. Priestley, steel superintendent of the plant. 


E. D. Kellogg has recently been appointed New Jer- 
sey representative for the Conveyors’ Corporation of 
America, formerly the American Steam Conveyor \0r- 
poration. He will represent the company in the north- 
ern half of the State, but will make his headquarters 
at their Eastern office, 110 West Fortieth Street, New 
York. 
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NAVY’S CRANE SHIP 


Converting the Kearsarge to Lift 







Triple Gun Turrets 


into Place 





Upon completion of the alterations upon the old 
battleship Kearsarge which will convert her into crane 
ship No. 1, the U. S. Navy will have the largest 
capacity floating crane in the United States. It is 
believed it will be the largest capacity self propelled 
crane in the world taking into consideration reach as 





well as hoisting capacity. The crane with which the 
Kearsarge is to be equipped will be capable of han- 
ling weights up to 250 tons. Under test load it will 
e required to lift 312 tons. 

The duty of the vessel in its new service will be 
to proceed under its own power from one building yard 
to another in the open sea and to handle at the various 
yards guns, turrets, armor plates, boilers and other 
heavy material to and from piers, cars, lighters and 
ships. Its primary purpose is to lift turrets, partially 
assembled, from their building cribs into battleships. 
Sections of a modern triple 16-in. gun turret, which 
must be assembled and riveted complete before putting 
avoard a battleship, will weigh 200 tons or more. As 
iis weight is beyond the crane capacity of some of 

navy yards and private yards building battleships, 

s essential for the Navy Department to have a 
arge crane that can be moved from yard to yard to 
‘upply this deficiency. 

All work in connection with refitting the vessel for 
‘he reception of the crane, including the foundations, 
* being done at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 
os The crane itself is being built under contract by 
Wellman -Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, as was noted 
" these columns, Dee. 9, 1920. It will be of the re- 
“ving, hinged, jib type, electrically operated, capable 

rotating 360 deg., and will be capable of hoisting 

‘load from 40 ft. below the base of the crane to 

't. above and by luffing the jib, without rotating 
* crane, the load can be moved through a horizontal 
,“artship range extending from 72 ft. to 101 ft. from 
‘« center of the rotation of the crane. It will also be 
vided with an auxiliary trolleying hoist of 40 tons 
. “ty, having an outreach of 114 ft. and a vertical 

~ 40 ft. below the base of the crane to 135 ft. 


The main hoist consists of two hooks, each 125 tons, 
‘ are fitted to take an equalizer when lifting 250 
© plant for supplying the power for the crane 

ted in the hold of the vessel, from which 
e taken to the collector rings at the center 
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pivot. All motors are of the same type and capacity 
so as to make them interehangeable,, | vy 

The vessel as refitted will also be capable of trans- 
porting at one time two triple 16-in. gun turrets. with 
their guns from one yard to anothér, foundations be- 
ing provided forward and aft, under the main deck for 
this purpose. 

The Kearsarge was built by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., being launched on March 
24, 1898 and commissioned Feb. 20, 1900. Her length 
between perpendiculars is 368 ft. and her draft after 
conversion will be about 20 ft. and her breadth over 
the bulges 92 ft. 


Demand for Machine Tools 


One paragraph in the first column of page 367 of 
the article in THE IRON Ace of Feb. 10 entitled “Ma- 
chine Tool Situation Analyzed,” was garbled to such 
an extent that it is here reprinted in corrected form 
so there will be no misunderstanding: 

The question of how much of the normal peace 
demand of the past seven years has been filled and 
what has been the effect meanwhile of the undoubtedly 
hard usage tools received during that time will deter- 
mine the demand for machine tools as much as will the 
industrial condition of the country. There is also the 
question of how much of the surplus war tool stock is 
available to fill normal demands in the future. 


Will Sell Ship Steel 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—Bids will be opened here on 
March 2 in the offices of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration by Chairman Benson of the United States 
Shipping Board for 110,000 tons of surplus ship steel 
at Hog Island, which the board is attempting to sell. 
This tonnage is largely steel] which was intended for 
23 type B ships. Of the total approximately 90,000 
tons represent fabricated material, while the remainder 
has been fabricated and assembled. 





At the recent annual meeting of the Schartow Mfg. 
Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., the name of the company. 
was changed to the Midland Co. It will continue to 
manufacture the Sharto line of saddlery hardware and 
harness chains. The year just ended was the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the company, in spite of the 
loss of production caused by moving the plant from 
Racine to South Milwaukee. With increased manufac- 
turing facilities in its new plant in South Milwaukee 
the prospects for the future are very bright, the officers 
maintain. The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, R. A. Nourse; vice-president, T. E. 
Ward; secretary and treasurer, C. P. Nourse. 


N. B. Payne & Co., 25 Church Street, New York, 
dealers in electric cranes and hoists, have extended their 
lines of material handling machinery to include the port- 
able conveyors of A. C. Warner Co., Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago automatic coal elevators and McKinney-Harring- 
ton package pilers and car loaders. Edmund Otto, for 
several years secretary of the Hardware & Supply Co., 
and prior to that associated with Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., New York, is now associated with N. B. 
Payne & Co. in this branch of their business. 


A consular report says that, according to a recent 
issue of La Journée Industrielle, the imports of ma- 
chine tools into France during the first six months of 
1920 amounted to 354,315 metric quintals, and during 
the five months from July 1 to Dec. 1, 1920, the figures 
reached 1,272,000 metric quintals. An increase in the 
imports from Germany was noticeable. There was also 
an increase in the imports from Belgium, while the im- 
ports from Great Britain and the United States re- 
mained stationary. 


The F. A. Tarrier Co., Columbus, Ohio, steel 
jobbers, has purchased property on the line of the T. 
& O. C. Ry., in the Homeville Addition, and contemplates 
the erection of a warehouse and shop, work on which 
is expected to commence shortly. 
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FUTURE MACHINE TOOLS 


Tendencies in Design Forecasted for the Main 
Classes of Tools 


In a paper recently presented before the Cleveland 
Engineering Society, A. L. DeLeeuw, consulting eng)- 
neer, New York, discussed the influences affecting the 
development of machine tools in the past and made the 
following predictions as to the probable future develop- 
ment of existing machines. 

Lathes 


Along the small lathes, we shall have machines for 
the small jobbing shop, on the one hand, and such ma- 
chines as the Porter-Cable lathe on the other hand. 
I do not mean to say that we shall have a number of 
copies of the Porter-Cable lathe, but that we shall have 
a number of styles of lathes particularly designed for 
a certain definite and limited range of work. 

The medium-sized lathes will probably be divided 
into a number of various classes: A machine adapted 
to general jobbing work, much like our present ma- 
chine, and a variety of limited purpose machines; some 
adapted to cast iron work, such as pulleys, clutches and 
work, some for form work, some 


gears, etc. 
il 


disks; some for shaft 
particularly for bevel 

The larger sized lathes will probably, always have 
the characteristics of the machines now in use; in other 


words, they will be general utility machines, and any 
deviation from this universal type will necessarily be 
in the nature of a special machine, built to suit the 


special requirements of some customer. 

Most of the manufacturing lathes will be for rough- 
ing’ only, as the majority of the finishing will be done 
on the grinding machine. A large portion of shaft 
work will be transferred to automatic and semi-auto- 
matic machines, such as screw machines. Hand screw 
machines will be developed along the lines of power 
The means for setting up and adjusting 


and accuracy. 
further d veloped. 


‘nols in particular will be 


Screw Machines 


Automatic screw machines will be split still furthe 
into two classes; single and multiple spindle. I believe 
that the multiple spindle machines will further develop 
as to rapidity of production, disregarding to a certain 
extent the time required for setting up; while the single 
spindle machine will develop more in the direction of 
ease in setting up. Attachments will be further de- 
veloped for the single spindle machine because it has 
been found quite often that the economical value of the 
attachment is greater than that of the machine itself. 
It is not at all unusual for a shop to pay more for the 
slotting than for the making of a screw. 


Milling 


Milling machines have in recent years branched off 
into a number of specialized varieties. There are the 
semi-automatic millers, the rotary or continuous millers, 
the milling machines, etc. The universal 
miller has almost entirely disappeared, except for tool 
room use. A majority of tool makers still prefer this 
type of machine to the plain miller, but for no good 
The universal miller is never quite so good as 
a plain miller, except when spiral gears must be cut, 
and for this purpose a spiral cutting attachment will 
do just as well as the universal machine. The intro- 
duction of stream lubrication is gradually beginning to 
be felt in the construction of milling machines. Pumps 
of large capacity, and means for draining off the fluid 
are being provided. 


Machines 


one-speed 


reason. 


Planing and Shaping Machines 


Planers will probably always remain planers; that 
is, machines which are particularly adapted for straight 
line work where accuracy is required. Small work has 
been shifted to the milling machines; some flat work 
has been shifted to the surface grinder; but there will 
always be a certain class of work which can be done 
to best advantage on the planer. Recent developments 
on the planer are in the nature of better handling de- 
vices, such as quick traverse, etc., and of the direct 
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motor drive, which, in my opinion, will be ver 
sively used in the future. 

Shapers will always remain tools to be used 
jobs. The same is true of slotters, but slotte: 
been left so far behind that I would almost dar 
them the most backward of all machine tools 
is ample room for improvement in slotters, a: 
improvements have, in fact, been made on the 
sizes. I refer particularly to the vertical sha 
Pratt & Whitney. Equally great improvement 
be made on the larger sizes, and when that is d 
slotter will come into its own once more. But 
it is bound to remain a tool for jobbing work, 
for manufacturing. 


Grinding Machines 


Cylindrical grinders will develop into two 
one for manufacturing, in which probably th 
wheel will be used, and one for general work alo: 
lines of present grinders. One of the most ure: 
quirements in these grinders is speed control fo: 
wheel spindle. It is no use talking about the ne 
of using the proper speed when only two spe« 
provided. 

Surface grinders have been developed to a rema 
able extent in some directions. The Blanchard geri 
is an excellent example of this development for mai 
facturing purposes. The surface grinder has not 
been developed satisfactorily for accurate 
large pieces. 

It is probable that an automatic or semi-auton 
internal grinder will ,be developed in the near fut 
The demand is there, and the supply is bound to fo 

Such machines as hobbing machines, thread m 
machines, thread hobbing machines, etc., are mer: 
expression of the general specialization which 


worth 


ing’ on. 


Union Buys a Building 


The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Ste 

Tin Workers, headquarters of which are now in th 
House Building, Pittsburgh, recently bought a 3-stor 
brick building on Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, betwee 
Grant and Ross streets, and proposes to install a print 


ing plant for the publication of the Amalgamated 
Journal, the official organ of the assocation, and 


use the remainder of the building for general offices 


The Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo, manufacture 
of steel sheets, has added two hot mills and some new 
equipment which enables it to offer to the trade a fu 
line of automobile sheets, deep drawing qualities, 
well as its usual line of black and blue annealed sheet 
The products include a complete line of sheet steel wit 
the exception of galvanized materials. The Buffalo of 
fice of the company has been moved into its new bu 
ing at the works at Blasdell, New York, a subur! 
Buffalo. 


Plans are being developed by interests associated 
with the .Trumbull Public Service Co. of Warren, On) 
for the erection of a large electric generating plant ' 
supply current to manufacturing concerns in Mahon- 
ing, Trumbull, Ashtabula, Columbiana, Stark, Sumn t 
Portage and other counties in northeastern Ohio. !t's 
expected the plant will be located along the Ohio Rive! 
and the current transported over high-power lines 
Options on coal lands, extending over a long 
to insure low-cost fuel, have been taken. 


The Cincinnati Chapter of the American 


for Steel Treating will hold its next meeting on *' : 
18, at the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. R. M. Ta) 


of the American Tool Works Co., will read a pap’ 
on “Steels for Machine Parts,” to be followed by 2 @* 


cussion of the subject, and Dr. Hartzell, of the Vic" 
Safe & Lock Works, will give some interesting Co! 
ments on the last issue of “Transactions.” A 
luncheon will be served. 

A paper on pulverized coal is to be presen 
the Waterbury, Conn., section of the Americ@ 
of Mechanical Engineers on March 14 by ©. ‘ 
Fuller-Lehigh Co., New York. 


“dd befor 
Soc 1ety 
. Trump, 






































































Work—Steel 


UNGSTOWN, OHIO, Feb. 15.—All independent stee! 
ies in the Mahoning Valley will reduce wages 
cent on Feb, 16, the action affecting all positions, 
ng salaried, tonnage and piece work rates. Vir- 
the only employees excluded are those operating 
the sliding scale of the Amalgamated Association 
n, Steel and Tin Workers, whose wages are ad- 
i-monthly. The common labor rate is reduced 
isc. to 37¢c. per hour, or nearly double the rate of 
paid in January, 1916, before the series of ad- 
started. The basic 8-hr. day will be continued 
time and a half will be paid for overtime. Com- 
labor will be reduced from $5.06 to $4.07 for a 
day and from $6.44 to $5.18 for 12 hours. Initial 
of a reduction was posted Feb. 11 by the Brier 
Co. and was followed the next day by the 
gestown Sheet & Tube Co., Republic Iron & Steel 
lrumbull Steel Co., Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Falcon 
Co., Newton Steel Co. and smaller interests. The 
ed companies employ an aggregate of 45,000 men. 
Inasmuch as the readjustment had been expected by 
kers for a month or more, it had been generally dis 


stee 


nted, The majority of steel mill employees fee] it 
| react beneficially by enabling the producers to se- 


ire orders and provide more regular employment. 
Manufacturers assert that wage rates were upheld 
) the point where it was impossible to continue such 

i policy longer, in view of the lower costs of competing 
terests elsewhere, enabling them to accept business 
elow the Steel Corporation level of prices, to which 

Valley independents had uniformly adhered. 
Fabricating interests will generally follow the 

of the steel makers. 





ac- 


Steel Corporation Employees Not Affected 


Wages of the 5000 employees of the Carnegie Steel 
the Ohio Works, Upper and Lower Union mills 
McDonald Works in the Youngstown district 

e unaffected. 
Valley manufacturers point out that the common 


rate of 37c. compares with 30c. paid by certain 


endent companies in the East and 33c. paid in 
ffalo, with straight time for overtime. “Employees 


ndustry will benefit,” states a steel maker, “as 
‘tion will enable us to go into the market and 
te with companies that have reduced wages and 
usiness that we could not otherwise get. We 
able to operate our mills more regularly and 
ir men greater employment. We have been 
running some departments of our plants at a 
We could not meet the price cuts instituted by 
le Steel & Ordnance Co., one of our biggest 
which sold plates at 2.25¢., as against 
‘-h we have been asking and which is the Steel 
m price, while paying the wage rates we 
paying. We were temporarily forced out of 
by the action of the Midvale company, but 
able to compete with that interest under the 
ent. I believe that we will be able to get 
n the new basis and that the men will be 
y having work. It has been the experience 
ingstown district that the mills here have 
nd produced steel when other parts of the 
ve been idle. What we want to do is get back 
nd keep the mills operating.” 


How Costs Are Reduced 


‘t of the wage cut in reducing costs is illus- 
the case of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
in 1920 shipped 821,696 tons of steel and 
92,699 in wages. On this basis the lower 
will produce a saving of $5,000,000 annually 
*© per ton of shipments. Similarly, the Brier 


reduc 


a 


Wages Reduced in the Youngstown District 


All Independent Steel Companies Announce Lower 
Schedule, Including Salaried, Tonnage and Piece 
Corporation 





Makes No Change 


Hill Steel Co. paid $13,071,072 in wages last year and 
produced 495,670 tons of steel, and the reduction, on 
the same basis, would exceed $5 per ton. The Brier 
Hill company is a larger employer of union sheet mill 
workers who will not be affected by the general re- 
duction. 


The reduction will affect steel mill workers in 
Youngstown, East Youngstown, Hubbard, Struthers, 


Warren, Niles, Girard and Leetonia in Ohio, and Sharon, 
New Castle and Farrell in Pennsylvania, all embraced 
in the Youngstown district. Employees of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. in the Shenango Valley in Pennsylvania will 
of course not be affected. The district is one of the 
last in the country to take action to cut wages. 

In other ways steel producers are endeavoring to 
reduce costs and large savings have already been ef- 
fected by reason of lower fuel costs. For instance, one 
interest reports an average price paid for coal in 1920 
of $7.45 a ton and figures that it spent about $4,000,000 
more than had coal prices been normal. 

Declines in other raw materials prices are also en- 
»bling manufacturers of steel to to more 
normal cost basis. 

At the same time employers generally report that 
per capita production has increased and that efficiency 
is getting back to a pre-war basis, though that standard 
has not as yet been generally attained. 


get back a 





Abrogation of National Agreements Denied 


The United States Railroad Labor Board, sitting in 
Chicago on Feb. 10, denied the application of the rail 
roads for the immediate abrogation of national working 
agreements. The decision taken to mean that the 
board refuses to be stampeded into hasty action, and 
the roads now intend to proceed individually to ask 
conferences with employees on the subject of wage re- 
ductions in order that cuts in wages or changes in 
working conditions may be brought before the board 
in the shape of definite controversies between the men 
and the management. Already unskilled laborers on 
the Erie Railroad have filed a petition with the board 


is 


against that road’s 27 per cent wage cut, effective 
Feb 1. The St. Louis & San Francisco has likewise 


cut maintenance of way labor rates from 42c. to 25c. an 
hour and it is likely that that case will be considered. 
That the action of the board on Feb. 10 is not con- 
clusive is indicated by remarks made by the chairman. 





Labor Conditions in Nova Scotia 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—American Consul Charles 
M. Freeman, stationed at Sydney, Nova Scotia, has 
written a survey of labor conditions in the Sydney dis- 
trict during the year 1920. It says that the year, 
taken as a whole, was a good one for labor, wages 
were continued high and work of all kinds was plenti- 
ful. The most serious labor agitation of the year was 
the coal fields, it is stated. 

Touching upon the strike of the railroad men em- 
ployed by the Dominion Iron & Steel Co. and the Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Co., the report says that as the 
demands of the striking railroad men were not com- 
plied with, their unions declared an embargo on all 
shipments of freight made by, or to, the steel corpora- 
tions. This embargo covered all railroads in Eastern 
Canada, and in particular the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, the only one over which shipments are sent from 
and received in Cape Breton. The two steel companies 
furnish at least 50 per cent of all freight on the line 
covering this territory. 

“With the powerful railway union backing the 
strikers, the situation was serious,” the report con- 
tinues, “and a general strike on the Government owned 
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roads seemed a probability. The Dominion Steel Cor- 
poration loaded some 50 cars with its products, de- 
livered these cars to the railway, and the whole situa- 
tion was up to the Government, which, having an agree- 
ment with the unions, was able to have the embargo 
raised. 

“So far as the local railway men employed by the 
steel companies may be considered the strike is still on. 
The companies state there is no strike: that the men 
have simply left their employment. 

“The steel plants without orders would have, in any 
case, discharged or placed on short time most of the 
strikers.” 


Farrell Works Wins 


The Farrell, Pa., works of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
has been awarded the bronze statuette symbolizing 
safety for making the best January record for safety 
and the best percentage in a ranking report, based on 
the least number of accidents that cause loss of time 
in proportion to the number of men employed. The 
Farrell works won the trophy in competition with 12 
other Carnegie company plants. The name of the 
plant winning the replica and the month for which it 
was awarded will be inscribed on the base. As long 
as it is in possession of the Farrell plant, the statuette 
will be displayed near the main entrance, encased in a 
glass case. 

The trophy was put in competition the first of the 
year and will be awarded monthly to the Carnegie 
unit establishing the best safety record. At the end 
of the year, the plant winning the trophy the greatest 
number of times is privileged to permanently retain it. 
The statuette is the creation of Moretti of Pittsburgh 
and was reproduced in the Jan. 20 issue of THE IRON 
AGE,.page 205. 

In celebration of the victory, the Farrell works has 
arranged a jollification for Feb. 22. Not a lost-time 
accident was reported by this unit for January, It 
also had the best safety records for October, Novem- 
ber and December of 1920. 


Reject Wage Reduction 


A few weeks ago a conference of representatives 
of the 17 unicns of tae buii:aing trades in Pittsburgh 
and the building contractors was held, and the unions 
were asked to agree to a voluntary wage reduction as 
a means of stimulating building in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Last week representatives of the bricklayers’ 
union notified the contractors’ association of their re- 
fusal to accept a wage reduction. The stand taken by 
the bricklayers is taken to indicate a similar decision 
on the part of the other building trade unions, and 
since the contractors are not inclined to sign an agree- 
ment with the unions on the present wage scale, build- 
ing activities in the Pittsburgh district promise to be 
much curtailed this year. Bricklayers now receive $12 
for an 8-hr. day with double time for overtime, Satur- 
day afternoon work and Sunday and holiday labor. 


Wages in the Coke Region 


UNIONTOWN, PA., Feb. 12.—The statement by Judge 
KE. H. Gary that the United States Steel Corporation 
is planning no immediate price or wage reductions came 
as a surprise in the region from the fact that most ob- 
servers had been predicting wage revisions, figuring 
that the Steel Corporation’ would make such an an- 
nouncement any time after Feb. 1. If the policy as 
stated by Judge Gary is maintained, there is a possi- 
bility that some of the independent operators, within 
the next month or so, will post a wage revision down- 
ward in an effort to resume operations. Production at 
a profit with present costs, say the independents, is 
impossible. 

Very recently an effort has been made to feel out 
independent operators regarding their plans for wage 
revisions and resumption of operations. 

The Steel Corporation heretofore has established 
wages for the entire region, due to the fact that one- 
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half or more of the regional output is Frick com; 
operation. 

Independent production in the region right n 
at the lowest ebb in many years. The week has 
little change in production and no change in | 
over those which have prevailed since the first of 
year. The highest quotations for such sales as é 
been made are $5 and $5.50 for furnace coke; $ 
foundry coke; $2 and $2.25 for coal. 


The Cleveland Situation 


Cleveland iron foundries have not yet reached a 
decision on the labor situation and most of them are 
operating in a limited way under the terms of the 
old agreement which expired Jan. 1. The heavy fou 
dries have asked the union molders to accept a reduc 
tion of from 90c. to 75c. an hour, but the molders re- 
jected this offer. The light foundries generally are 
awaiting action by the heavy sgpps on the question of 
adopting the open shop and readjusting wages. One 
of these shops, the Acme-Palmers & DeMooy Foundry 
Co., which recently adopted the open shop policy and 
later shut down when its union molders refused to 
work, has resumed operations in a small way with non- 
union employees. 


The Ford Shift Plan 


The Ford Motor Co. has announced that another 
shift of approximately 10,000 men was to start work 
ing Monday, Feb. 14, in place of the one originally 
taken on. The new shift will work two weeks and 
then will be replaced again by the first shift. In this 
way, it is stated, all the married and steady workmen 
will be given opportunity to earn enough money to keep 
things going until such time as normality returns. It 
is also stated that no decrease in wages will be made 
from those paid when the plant closed, Dec, 23, 1920. 
In a recent interview with Henry Ford it was stated 
by Mr. Ford that the Ford Motor Co. received orders 
for 67,000 cars during January, 1921. 





In the Field of Labor 


The Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co., Pueblo, Col., closed 
its foundry on Feb. 1, and announced that it would be 
re-opened in the near future on an open shop basis. 
The Queen City Foundry Co., Denver, Col., also adopted 
the open shop policy recently. With the exception of 
the Hassell Iron Works, Colorado Springs, all of the 
important iron foundries in Colorado are now on an 
open shop basis, it is stated. The Stearns-Roger Mfg. 
Co. and the Queen City Foundry Co. had been closed 
shops for nearly 30 years. 

The Warner Fence Co., Ottawa, Kan., has reduced 
wages 15 per cent. Owing to a decrease in orders the 
company has laid off 120 men in its foundry. 

Molders in the foundries of the U. S. Wind Engine 
& Pump Co., the Appleton Mfg. Co., and the Challenge 
Mfg. Co., agricultural machinery manufacturers, 
Batavia, Ill., have struck as a protest against a reduc- 
tion in wages to the scale which obtained previous to 4 
strike last spring. 

The Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., North Chi- 
cago, Ill., now closed by a strike, will resume operation 
as an open shop. Molders and laborers recently went 
on a strike as a protest against a 20 per cent wage cut. 
The officers of the company attribute the strike to 
interference by the International Molders’ Union and 
in‘the order announcing an open shop stated that here- 
after the company would deal with its own employees 
only. 

Effective Feb. 14, the General Electric Co., West 
Lynn, Mass., made a wage reduction involving some 
13,000 employees. Pay of piece workers was cut 13 
per cent, and of day and hour workers 8 per cent. No 
change in wages of office employees was made. 

The American Bosch Magneto Co., Springfield, 
Mass., has reduced wages 12% -per cent. The plant 
which closed in December, is slowly getting under W4)) 
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but t! umber of employees is far below normal, 
Tl Leland-Gifford Co., Worcester, Mass., machine 
tools, has taken out group insurance for its employees 
for appl erage 4 $300,000. 
Ir ting the ebb in steel production is the slump 
nuary payroll of Youngstown, Ohio, industries, 
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the disbursement of $6,872,805 last month being $989,- 
025 below that of December, and comparing with 
$8,707,255 distributed in November of 1920. The Janu- 
ary, 1920, payroll was $7,539,488 and the wage bill in 
January, 1919, $8,520,488. The February distribution 
will show a still further decline. 


Proposed Duties on Iron and Steel Products 


Rates Similar to Those of the Payne-Aldrich 
Bill Proposed—Effect of Low Ocean Charges 


\VASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—Pointing out that because of 
e geographical location of plants of the company it 
; subject to sharp competition from abroad, Secretary 
John W. Logan of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, appeared before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means last Friday and asked for duties on 
vig iron, and open-hearth steel blooms, billets and 
slabs. now on the free list, and changes in the sched- 
n boiler plate, sheets, skelp and plates. Explain- 
ing that the company has blast furnaces at Swedeland, 
Pa., open hearth steel plant and blooming and plate 
mills at Ivy Rock, Pa., and sheet mills at Consho- 
hocken, Pa., Mr. Logan said that due to domestic com- 
tion which centers in Pittsburgh, the market for 
the company’s product lies largely on the Atlantic sea- 
board and that it would feel foreign competition more 
quickly and more severely than would the plants lo- 
cated further inland. On steel billets from Antwerp, 
Belgium, the rate to Philadelphia is $5, while the 
Pittsburgh-Philadelphia rate is $5.74. Freight ad- 
vances during and following the war, it was declared, 
have created a condition where, through high carrying 
charges, more protection is afforded from home com- 
petition in the seaboard markets than from water 
freight rates from European ports. 
Subject to the granting of the protection asked on 
shed products, Mr. Logan said he would not object 
imposition of the duties of the Payne-Aldrich 
act of 1909 on iron ore and steel scrap, raw materials 
for the company, “as these rates have proved in the 
t not unreasonable and should be productive of 
enue to the Government.” Re-establishment of 
luties On ingots, blooms, slabs and billets not contain- 
ings alloys at practically one-half of the Payne-Aldrich 
tates Was recommended. As practically all Bessemer 
Topen-hearth steel billets or slabs in value exceeding 
per pound contain alloys, Mr. Logan said there 
1 be continued in force a duty on alloy steel 
‘s or slabs at least as great as that in the existing 
‘erwood-Simmons tariff, amounting to 15 per cent 
ad valorem, 
The recommendation of duties on ingots, blooms, 
ind billets not containing alloys was as follows: 


OF 1GGD DOF DOM So oiinccdckis ures 2/10c. Ib. 
13/10c, and not above 18/10c...... 5/20c. lb. 
ve 18/10c. and not above 2 2/10c... 3/10c. Ib. 

e <2/10c. and not above 3c.......... 4/10c. Ib. 

5 GME WOE NS SOs ik cas vticeswars 5/10c. Ib. 

ic. and not above 7c.......... --oe 6/10 BD. 
RNG NOt SWO0e. 100. oc ccc vie cus 9/10c. Ib. 
Vidhya Vad a waeewene Cee deen 1 1/10ce. Ib. 


duties recommended for iron ore, scrap and 
“é iron are those which were carried in the Payne- 

of 15c., $1 and $2.50 per ton, respectively. 
1 the above basis for raw or semi-finished ma- 
and following what he termed the logical 
‘,..» 2nd costs of manufacture on products made 
¥ *el slabs and billets, Mr. Logan recommended 


teria 


Certajr 


eric anges in paragraphs 105 and 109 of the 
tia. {tut, which are not in excess of the Payne- 
tars...’ DUt which, it was stated, are rather a 


te n of these schedules. 
“© recommendations were: 





a Paragraph No. 105 


te, iron and steel, not thinner 


© gage, regardless of value.... 4/10c. Ib. 





When cold rolled, smooth only, not polished 6/10c. lb 


Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, and skelp iron 


or steel, regardless of value: 
Thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 _ 

Wee OS cca ccen dct aguceseecababisnteaun an o% 5/10c. Ib. 
Thinner than No. 20 and not thinner than No. 25 : 

We BOARS cccwecvecuseeeweguveves 6/10c. Ib 
Thinner than No. 25 and not thinner than No. 32 

WO ED. | nck cn ceenh oe cbbeten qesadessciucne 8/10c. Ib 
Thinner than No. 32 wire gage.........+-.- -++ 9/10c. Ib. 
When corrugated or crimped, an additional duty of 2/10c. Ib. 

Paragraph No. 109 

Sheet iron or sheet steel, polished, planished, or 

WON bw cb hc hate eek en Obbd DOCK NUE ES .--- 11/84 bb 

Sheets and plates pickled or cleaned by acid, or by any 
other material or process, or cold rolled, smoothed only, not 
polished: 
Thinner than No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 

WN Ec cnccudetudenesicns cae cake daset ine 7/10c. lb 
Thinner than No. 20 and not thinner than No, 25 

We Tn ak wacawwh ba 60a wb OMe Caw eee 8/10c. Ib. 
Thinner than No. 25 and not thinner than No. 3 

WIS CMD. on ce ch sever docteceneesencecoucenes lc. Ib. 


Mr. Logan said that if the committee should decide 
to re-enact the Payne-Aldrich tariff, the company he 
represents would not have any objections. Its recom- 
mendations, he said, do not in any case exceed the rates 
under that act. 

“In making our recommendations,” he explained, 
“we are handicapped by the chaotic conditions existing 
to-day, due to the. readjustment taking place in the 
steel trade, and to the uncertainties as to the prices 
at which our raw materials, wages and sales prices 
will finally stabilize themselves. Further, signs of 
European competition are developing rapidly, though 
its extent has not yet been tested out. For these rea- 
sons our recommendations have had to be based largely 
on our past experience. 


Chilled Cast Iron Rolls Wanted 


An unsatisfied demand for chilled cast iron rolls 
seems to be indicated by a resolution recently passed 
by the executive committee of the Association of 
Operative Millers which met in Kansas City. The 
resolution is as follows: 

“‘Whereas, there are only two factories in this coun- 
try manufacturing chilled cast iron rolls, and as the 
length of service of such rolls is much shortened, owing 
to use of inferior materials, we advocate that should 
any other factory begin operations, and produce mill 
rolls that will hold up to ‘old-time’ standards and 
wear, the Association of Operative Millers will advo- 
cate and recommend that our members use such last 
mentioned rolls.” 

A. W. Spehr, St. Paul, is president of the asso- 
ciation, and M. F. Dillon, Kansas City, is secretary. 








The monthly meeting of the Chicago chapter of 
the American Society for Steel Treating was held at 
the Lumberman’s Exchange Club, 11 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, on Monday evening, Feb. 14. Fol- 
lowing a dinner E. J. Lowry, metallurgist Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works, read a paper on the annealing of 
malleable castings, and Carl P. Berg, consulting en- 
gineer, Chicago, discussed the relation of heat treat- 
ment, design and selection of steels for metal cutting 
tools to factory production. 
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Industrial Engineers’ Meeting dealings and service to the public is a pre: 
membership in the association. The emb 
association may therefore be regarded as a 
of satisfactory business dealings with any yp 


The tentative program for the national convention 
of the Society of Industrial Engineers, to be held in 
ilwaukee. / 11 97. OR « Or i@ ac ree J , 
Milwaukee, April 27, 28 and 29, is as follows: titled to use it.” 
The major subject is industrial leadership, covering The membership includes: The American 


the principles upon which it rests, and the education of (oy Philadelphia; Babcock & Wilcox Co 
.. . ° ° “9 , P, °9 
stockholders, executives, workmen and the public as to 


8; Burke Furnace Co., Chicago; Combustion k; ering 
its value. The topics to be covered by days include: Corporation, New York; Detroit Stoker (. SPIE 
Wednesday Afternoon, April 27.—The Responsibility Green Engineering Co., East Chicago, Ind 
of Leadership in Industry (the duty of big business tO Stoker Co., Alton, Ill.; James A. Brady F. 
the community); The Principles upon which Industrial Chicago; Joseph H. Roach & Co., Inc., P! rit 
Leadership Rests (What is responsible for a little busi- [Laclede Christy Co., St. Louis; Murphy I: Wb 
ness becoming a big business?); The Qualities of the Detroit; Sanford Riley Stoker Co., Worcest: = 
Industrial Leader (What is an industrial executive?). §  _Underfeed Stoker Co. of America, Detroit: Woesti: 

Wednesday Evening, April 27.—Selling the Idea of house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Modern Management (To the board of directors, man- Joseph G. Worker is secretary with hea 
aging executives, department managers, employees and at Rau Claire, Wis. 
the stockholders); How to ‘Develop Leaders from 
among the Working Force; How to secure Co-operation 
from among the Workmen; Industrial Leadership as Coming Conventions 
a Factor in Community Development. 

Thursday Afternoon, April 28.—Four Sectional The National Metal Trades Association will i 
Meetings in Separate Rooms: Education, the qualities annual convention at Hotel Astor, New York, on Apr 
which make a successful plant executive and the best 18 to 21, inclusive. The first day will be devoted 
way to develop these qualities; Personnel, Does Welfare meetings of the executive committee and the lo 
Work Pay? Production, Standardization; Accounting, taries and a dinner for the latter in the evening. T 
Depreciation and Sinking Funds. administration council and the local secretaries y 

Thursday Evening, April 28.—Selecting the man for meet Tuesday morning and a joint luncheon of the: 
the Job (A resume of what has been done in the way groups and the local presidents will be held at 1 

* developing practical tests to determine for what The alumni dinner will be served at 7 o’clock i 
workers are fitted, and an outline of the probable future evening. The convention sessions proper will be h 
development of such tests); The Responsibility of the Wednesday and Thursday and the annual bang 
Stockholder in Industry (How he should go about Wednesday evening. 
securing the type of management which makes his in- 
vestment secure as well as profitable); The Engineer 
in Industrial Leadership. 

Friday Afternoon, April 29.—Four Sectional Meet- 


The American Gear Manufacturers’ Association w 
hold its fifth annual meeting at the Sinton Hotel, ( 
cinnati, April 27 to 30. 


ings in Separate Rooms: Practical Methods of Fatigue 

Elimination, Rate Setting and Instruction Cards, Plan- Corporation’s Orders Again Fall Off 
ning Boards and Charts, Practical Methods of Testing a : asi . 
Applicants for Jobs. Unfilled orders on the books of the United States 


> 


Steel Corporation, Jan. 31, were 7,573,164 tons 
pared with 8,148,122 tons on Dec. 31. This is a 
crease of 574,958 tons, and is the sixth consecut 
monthly decrease reported. The unfilled tonnag: 
year ago was 9,285,441 tons, or 1,712,277 tons mor 
The table below gives the unfilled tonnage at th 

of each month, beginning with January, 1918 


Friday Evening, April 29.—Methods of Determining 
a Fair Day’s Work and a Fair Day’s Pay (rate setting 
methods and cost of living indexes); Co-ordination of 
the Personnel and Production Departments; How Can 
the Workmen Participate in Management? 


New England Iron and Hardware Association 1921 1920 1919 

a . cs ec Jan. 31 73,164 9,285,441 6,684,268 

[The New England Iron and Hardware Association Feb. 2s 9,502,081 6,010,787 
held its twenty-eighth annual banquet at Hotel Somer- — =. aeons a aoe 
set, Boston, on the evening of Feb. 10, approximately May 31 10°940.465 4,282 
200 attending. Fred L, Avery, president, presided, and —— + rr ui8 aes 5578 6t 
introduced Hon. Samuel] L. Powers as toastmaster. Aug. 31 10,805,038 6,109,103 

The guests were Hon. John N. Cole, Commissioner Sept. 30. 10,374,804 6,288,00° 
of Public Works, Massachusetts; Rev. Howard J. Chid- Nov. 30: > 021°481 7138 33¢ 
ley, Winchester, Mass.; Richard Lennihan, Bureau of Dec. 31. 8,148,122 8,265,561 
Business Research, Harvard University, Cambridge; The largest total of unfilled orders was on Apru 
Austin H. Decatur, president National Hardware Asso- 1917, when it was 12,183,083 tons. The lowest was 
ciation. Dee. 31, 1910, at 2,605,747 tons. 


A. B. Marble, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., was chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements, and Frank W. 
Brigham, Bethlehem Steel Co., chairman of the recep- The General Alloys Co. 
tion committee. 


The Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., Inc., 2¢ 
ae landt Street, New York, has disposed of its 
department, which was in charge of H. H Harris 
new company has been formed by Mr. Harris, *' 
The Stoker Manufacturers’ Association has been as the General Alloys Co., which will cont! 


Organization of Stoker Manufacturers 


organized for the following objects: the sale of Q-Alloys, formerly sold by th older 
“The discussion of subjects of interest and value pany. Mr. Harris is president and general ™ of 
to the industry in which its members are engaged. of the new company, with offices at 122 > = Ne 
“The advancement and improvement of that in- igan Avenue, Chicago, and 26 Cortlandt Street, *' 
dustry. York. 


“The standardization of manufacture and appli- 
cation. 





es ° y en formed 
“The promotion of a spirit of co-operation among The Mar-Sla Mfg. Co. has beer ha 
its members for the improved production and increased Youngstown, Ohio, to deal in —— W hesnicalll 
application of stokers. shower stalls, building facings, acid tanks, ©" hss 


_C. Hamilton 
which oper 


L. Kauf- 


“The association aims to elevate the stoker industry treated switchboards and the like. D 
to a high plane, its purpose being both ethical and been appointed manager of the company, \ 
practical. ates a plant at Hubbard, Ohio, while Wal sage? 

“A reputation for honest product, honorable business man, II., has been named general sales manage’ 








February 17, 1921 


Improved Yankee Twist Drill Grinder 


nding drills with taper and collared shank, 
those of the straight shank type, and to do 
vithout time-consuming adjustments or extra 
ta ts, the Wilmarth & Morman Co., Grand Rap- 

M has improved the design of its new Yankee 
grinder. 

of the improved holder is that as the body 
¢ taper and collared shank drills becomes too short to 





\ inkee Twist Drill Grinder. The insert illus- 
od of holding a short straight shank twist drill 


ed by the sliding V block, this part is thrown 
tion and the shank of the drill is supported 
letail in the elevating tail stock. 
and eight motor driven styles are offered. 
ide up in different combinations from four 
following capacities: No. 52 wire gage 
- to 1% in.; 4% to 2% in., and % to 4 in. 
ne is equipped with a means for obtaining 
ngles and a built-in wheel truing device. 
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PRICE GUARANTEES 


Federal Trade Commission Rules Each Case 
Must Be Decided on Its Merits 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—Difference of business opin- 
ion with regard to the practice of manufacturers in 
guaranteeing commodities in the hands of wholesalers 
against decline in price has prompted the Federal 
Trade Commission to maintain an open attitude on the 
matter. In a statement made public to-day it an- 
nounced that it had concluded that it will consider each 
instance of complaint of this character upon facts 
shown in the specific case, applying the legal tests 
accordingly. The proceeding, therefore, which was the 
subject of prolonged hearings, in which sheet and tin 
plate and other steel producers participated, and ex- 
pressed varying opinions, has resulted in the commis- 
sion taking no direct action. Instead it proposes to 
handle each case according to its merits, as that body 
sees it. Occasion is taken by the commission to say 
that this action involves neither approval nor disap- 
proval of the economic soundness of the arguments ad- 
vanced before the commission for and against the prac- 
tice. 

“The commission received so many complaints about 
the practice of manufacturers in guaranteeing com- 
modities in the hands of wholesalers against decline in 
price,” the statement says, “that an extensive inquiry 
was made, resulting in expressions from more than 350 
manufacturing and selling concerns, including trade 
associations whose represented membership must be 
more than double the number of individual statements. 
From the scope of the inquiry and the number and 
variety of replies the results shown may be taken 
to be fairly representative of the difference in business 
opinion on this subject.” 

Freight Moving Less Than During Switchmen’s 
Strike 


“The decline in the freight traffic of the railroads 
has continued until the volume of business being han- 
dled has almost set a new low record for recent years,” 
says the Railway Age. “The total number of cars 
of freight loaded in the four weeks ending Jan. 29 was 
2,819,352. This, was 460,043, or 14 per cent less cars 
than were loaded in the same weeks of 1920. It was 
116,000 less cars than were loaded in the same weeks 
of 1919, although at that time the traffic was under- 
going the heavy slump which followed the signing of 
the armistice. Last April, when the switchmen’s strike 
seriously interfered with transportation, the amount of 
freight moved declined to a point which it was said at 
the time threatened the industrial and financial wel- 
fare of the country. But even last April, when the 
effects of the strike were most felt, the railways moved 
slightly more freight than they did in January, 1921.” 


The Austin Co., Cleveland, has just shipped a 
large factory building to South Africa. This build- 
ing, which is 700 x 125 ft., was purchased by the Cape 
Explosives Works, Ltd., Capetown, South Africa, and 
will be used in the manufacture of fertilizers. 


Statistics of Metal and Metal Products Industries in Pennsylvania 


panying figures are compiled from an 878- 

the productive industries of Pennsyl- 
years 1916 to 1919, inclusive. In 1919 in 
on of industries under metals and metal 


products the highest average daily wage was $7.60 to 
sheet workers, and the next in order were $7.39 to 
workers in billet mills and $7.20 to blast furnace plant 
workers. 


No. 0? 

Average No. of No. of Average Total Salaries 

Vays in Em- Wage Earners Daily Wage of All Capital Market Value 

/peration ployees Male Female Male Female Employees Invested of Product 
263 508,311 429,566 16,203 $5.61 $2.55 $765,773,500 $1,748,175,800 $3,675,971,500 
300 608,189 524,144 22,412 4.67 2.20 858,850,700 1,615,841,200 4,774,554,300 
290 558,801 521,565 12,539 3.66 1.74 641,457,400 1,569,562,500 4,515,892,000 
296 528,641 470,183 10,156 2.94 1.33 477,565,800 1,177,777,300 3,322,093.300 
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NOVEL CORE OVEN 


What Can Be Done When a Foundryman Is His 
Own Designer 


It sometimes happens that a foundryman finds it 
necessary to become his own engineer to solve some 
problem due to lack of space, peculiar operating con- 
ditions or immediate neeas. Such was the case with 
Stephen B. Phelps, of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
who etold the American Foundrymen’s Association, at 
its annual convention last October, of a novel core oven 
which he was obliged to design and build to replace 
an oven which had blown up due to the carelessness 
of the operator. 

Mr. Phelps’ description of this core oven follows: 


Heat Warps Tracks and Trucks 


“One of the disadvantages of oil burning for baking 
cores—especially, if as in this case there is not enough 
room for a weil designed combustion chamber—is the 
intense heat developed which causes frequent relining 
of the combustion chamber. If the oven is of the truck 
style with wheels attached, and especially if the burner 
operates between two trucks, the rails, wheels and truck 
itself may be cracked and twisted out of shape by the 
heat. 

“Due to the lack of space the trucks in this oven 
were crowded too close together and the heat cracked 
the wheels, warped the truck frame and twisted the 
rails to such an extent that the repairs were very ex- 
cessive. It frequently took about 20 men with chains 
and a man on each wheel with a bar to get the truck 
out and sometimes even this gang gave up. When 
properly lubricated the truck described below can be 
pulled out by two men. 

“The truck does not run on rails, but is carried by 
trolleys which run on overhead I-beams. This novel 
idea eliminated the trouble in operating the trucks by 
placing the running gear and tracks where the heat 
could not affect them. 

“The new design, besides giving quick service for 
cores, pays for itself in about two years by very greatly 
reducing the cost of repairs and the saving of the time 
of the excessive number of laborers and coremakers 
required to move the trucks. 

“The trucks are designed with the doors attached 
forming the end of the truck so that when one truck is 
drawn out for a new load the back end of truck acts 
as a door and closes the oven, permitting access to one 
truck while the cores on the other truck are baking. 
This presented another problem in design, as the trucks 
could not be drawn completely out of the oven, and in 
this case it is not practical to build a longer oven or 
design another complete truck. In order to overcome 
this difficulty the writer designed two brackets for 
carrying the front end of the truck and a similar pair 
for the back end, but in this case the brackets and the 
trolleys extended through the rear wall, cast iron covers 
being designed to inclose them. This permitted the 
use of the entire oven space and the former truck frame 
which was designed with adjustable bars for carrying 
cores of different sizes. 


Construction of Oven 


“The construction for the new oven for overhead 
travel consists of three columns erected along the side 
of the oven and three cross beams supported by the 
columns and the wall on the other side of the ovens. 
Four I-beams are suspended by turnbuckles from the 
cross beams to act as tracks for the trucks. The tracks 
are kept from swaying when the trucks are moved by 
braces connecting them with the columns and walls. 
Turnbuckles are used to suspend the tracks to insure 
their being level and to make them adjustable in case 
anything should throw them out of line. They are con- 
venient, but a less expensive hanger could be used. 
The three columns are tied together with a long angle 
and the same shapes are used as braces from the col- 
umns to the tie piece. The cross beams are tied 
to the wall with bolts. 

“It may be thought that these structural pieces 
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were an additional expense aside from th 


of the oven. However, it will be seen that er 
each instance they or some other shape wou 2 
quired if the usual type of oven were being and 
some other pieces not required in this design 1 be 
used in addition. For instance, the overhead eame 
replace the tracks in the floor and do not re the 
customary metal ties or spreaders, nor the mary 
cement foundation which usually also means ement 
floor. The columns replace the customary stays 
and the cross beams replace tie rods, altho their 
costs no doubt are greater. 

“Three doors were hung on hinges on the walls of 
the oven to permit observation of the cores and the 
combustion. They also act as a vent so that the doors 
can blow open in case another careless operat auses 


an explosion. Standard trolleys were used in this case 
but they are not designed for such service and should 
be provided with special means for convenient lubrica- 
tion in such close quarters.” 


Shafting Cleaner 


Designed as an improvement on the ordinary “home 
made” fibre rings, the American Metal Products Co., 
Chicago, is bringing out a shafting cleaner made of 
metal. It is made from heavy gage nickel plated sheet 
zinc in four duplicate stampings. The joints are on op- 
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Staples Are Used to Lock the Sides of the Shafting Cleaner 


posite sides, spaced 90 deg. apart and locked together 
with four wide staples, clinched down with a pair of 
pliers as installed. The metal cannot rust and 
swelled portion forms a recess filled with felt, which 
distributes any drops of oil which may collect on the 
shaft. It is easily put on or taken off while the shaft- 
ing is in place. 


+he 


Swedish-German Iron Trade Alliance 


BERLIN, Jan. 20.—A syndicate of Swedish ore com- 
panies and Scandinavian iron consumers contemplates 
establishing a sales bureau for ores and a purchase 
bureau for iron and steel at Berlin. The Skandina- 
viska Jaern Co. at Stockholm and a number of other 
firms, including some in the Danish iron trade, are 
participating in the new enterprise which will be repre- 
sented in Germany by the iron export firm of Behrens & 
Barmwater. The new company represents an attemp' 
on the part of Swedish ore companies—which are an* 
iously looking for an outlet for their stocks— 
Copenhagen buyers of bar iron and sheet meta 
facilitate for German iron works the import of ores 
by arranging some sort of compensation scheme for 
the supply of ores which are to be paid for in foreign 
currency. While the German works have heretofore 
generally followed the practice of selling in marks, t) 
are now apparently to invoice in kronen, their obligs- 
tions being, so to speak, automatically redeemed by = 
internal compensation agreement between the ee 
ore exporters and the Danish steel importers. ee 
time being, the activity of the German firm will ! 
merely along administrative lines. 


anu 


to 
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Ask Specific Duty on Ferromanganese 


Domestic Producers Explain Necessity for 
Protection to Support a New Industry, Born 
of War Conditions—Explains British Pool 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—Request for a specific tariff 
of Ze. per pound on ferromanganese and for its 


, in a separate paragraph was made by domestic’ 


producers who appeared to-day before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Arguments were presented 
by KE. J. Lavino, Philadelphia, vice-president of the 
Lavino Furnace Co., who, in addition to speaking for 
his own company also appeared on behalf of William E. 
Arnold of the American Manganese Mfg. Co., and H. P. 
Arbenz of the Juniata Furnace & Foundry Co. Others 
who appeared and asked for the same duty were Edward 
E. Marshall, president, and Radcliffe Romeyn, vice- 
president, American Manganese Co. The points set 
forth by Mr. Lavino were more extensive than those 


made by the others and covered the case of all of them. 
In suggesting a specific rather than an ad valorem duty 
on ferromanganese, Mr. Lavino was.asked by Represen- 


tative Gardener, Democrat, of Texas, if he had objec- 
tion to a duty on manganese ore of $1.50 or some such 
Mr. Lavino responded that he was in sympathy 
with any American industry desiring protection, but 
explained that but little manganese ore is mined in the 
United States and that it not only appears in small 
volume and in low grade, but is remote from furnaces 
making ferromanganese and did not think a duty would 
be of any value, as it applied to the ore. He told how 
the ferromanganese industry was created as the result 
of war conditions and said that unless it is protected it 
will be destroyed by British manufacturers. The latter 
were declared to have a pool and make no secret of the 
fact that they are attempting to destroy the American 
industry by dumping their product in this country. 


sum. 


Driven from Business 


In the past, he told the committee, they have been 
successful and that of the producers who were enabled 
to manufacture by reason of war conditions, only five 
remain, the others having been driven from business by 
the British pool. Mention was made of the proceeding 
before the Federal Trade Commission in an effort to 
stop dumping of foreign ferromanganese, but Mr. 
Lavino expressed the belief that only through a tariff 
could this be stopped. Handicaps the American maker 


fa es were named, One related to the freight rate of 
$2.50 to $3 per ton ocean freight rate on ferromangan- 
ese coming to this country as of Jan. 1, 1921, from Eng- 


lish ports whereas on the eastbound trip to English 
ports on the same voyage in the same steamship lines 
the rate was $14. This was said to be a measure of re- 
tahation adopted by British manufacturers. It also 
Was said that in 1918 when the published price of the 
British pool for American consumption was $65, Amer- 
ns ‘n ports, several American makers arranged to manu- 
‘acture in the United States, but, the plans becoming 
‘nown, the price of the British product, regardless of 
the | eher cost, was reduced so that in a short time it 
Was S30 and the requirements of the American market 
supplied for a period of six to twelve months and 
rey to manufacture in the United States were ef- 
€ctually lestroyed. 


wer 


Freight Charges on Ore 


f the Lavino Furnace Co. were referred to 
t the freight charges for assembling enough 
and limestone to make one ton of ferroman- 
1920 were $11.55, while the rate on the fin- 
is around $6, making the total revenue 
the railroads from one ton of ferromangan- 

ut $17.50. 
pr... “vino said that while the Juniata Furnace & 
a . ceased operations following the armistice 
he unprofitable return the market afforded 
"n competition, at the same time its furnace 
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plant, although not running, is intact and, should proper 
protection be afforded, the company is prepared to re- 
sume the manufacture. If relief is given to properly 
protect the industry in the United States, it was pointed 
out, this would result in there being six active manu- 
facturers of ferromanganese for the merchant market. 
This was explained after Mr. Lavino had told of cessa- 
tions of operations of the furnace making ferroman- 
ganese after the armistice as the result of foreign 
competition. He spoke of ferromanganese manufacture 
as a truly infant industry in the United States and one 
which has never had adequate tariff protection. 

“Unless it receives a proper protective rate when the 
tariff is next revised, the industry cannot survive in the 
United States,” he said. “If a protective tariff is placed 
on this commodity, there are other owners of blast 
furnaces in the United States who can and may enter 
this field. They are sufficient in number to at all times 
insure adequate competition in this industry.” 


Prices Would Be Raised 


If the industry is driven from the United States, it 
was pointed out, foreign syndicates inevitably will 
again raise their prices to the highest possible level, 
with the result that the domestic users will pay higher 
prices for ferromanganese than if a sufficiently high 
rate is applied to ferromanganese to afford and to in- 
sure continuance of the industry in the United States. 
He said the industry never could have been started in 
the United States under previous tariffs, but for the 
conditions growing out of the war, and the inability or 
unwillingness of foreign producers to ship to the United 
States during the war. 

The conduct of the British pool, it was stated, if 
perpetrated in this country would, of course, be a vio- 
lation of the anti-trust laws and even though per- 
petrated abroad it may nevertheless be a violation of 
these laws, since it is directed against American com- 
merce. But since all of the members of the British 
pool reside abroad, it was declared, and all of their 
books and records are located abroad, and their Amer- 
ican agents can safely say that they know nothing ex- 
cept the instructions they receive from their immediate 
principals, successful investigation and prosecution by 
the American authorities is impracticable. 

Production in England 


Mr. Lavino in attempting to compare costs of pro- 
duction in England and the United States, said this is 
difficult under present disturbed conditions, when the 
prices of raw materials and costs of labor are so un- 
settled but stated that foreign producers have great ad- 
vantages on their labor costs, which are much lower 
than they are in the United States. He showed also 
where costs of raw materials were higher in this coun- 
try during the year 1920. The British works, it was 
stated, have shorter hauls for coke from ovens to their 
plants and it was added that the freight rates from 
the principal sources of supply of manganese ore are 
lower to England than to the United States. As the 
larger proportion of the goods carried is light cargo, 
it was said, the British steamers carry the ore usually 
as ballast, charging a low rate of freight to England. 
On the other hand, whenever they have to carry ore to 
the United States, they charge from 20 shillings to 25 
shillings per ton or $3.50 to $4 per ton for the ore even 
when they carry it as ballast, Mr. Lavino told the com- 
mittee. 

Rate of Exchange Important 


The necessity of protecting the American manufac- 
turer against the advantage possessed by the foreign 
manufacturer in the rate of exchange was declared to 
be universally recognized. It was suggested that this 
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might be met by including in the new tariff some pro- 
vision by which all values in the foreign consular in- 
voices of goods imported would be in proportion to the 
depreciation of foreign currency. Mr. Lavino protested 
against the grouping of ferromanganese in the tariff 
with “iron in pigs.” Ferromanganese, it was stated, 
is never cast in that shape and its chemical and physi- 
cal condition is entirely different from that of pig iron. 
He said the usual practice of casting ferromanganese 


PIPE INQUIRIES FROM MEXICO 


On About 40 Miles of Pipe—British Competition 
—Japanese Prices Down 


New York, Feb. 15.—With but little business trans- 
fair volume of inquiries from foreign markets 
At present Mexico shows particularly 
bright prospects for fair business in the future. Mexi- 
an representatives of export houses are reporting 
numerous smal! inquiries and the head of an iron and 
export company, who is in Mexico on business, 
recently booked orders totaling about 10 carloads of 
material, including steel plates, tin plate, wire and 
about four carloads of galvanized sheets. An inquiry 
is in the market from a Mexican interest calling for 
about 20 miles of 10-in. oil pipe and 20 miles of 3-in. 


acted 
iS appearing. 


stee] 


water pipe. A large Italian buyer has asked prices on 
about 2000 tons of electrolytic copper. 
British Quotations Low 

In practically every case lately, according to ex- 

porters in New York, American quotations for mate- 

rial, c.i.f. foreign port, receive sharp competition from 


bidding on material for the 
American seller meets Belgian 
competition. Shipping rates to United Kingdom ports 
recently fell off from $10 per ton to about $8 and a 
good tonnage would probably bring out a $7 per ton 
quotation. Based on these new rates, the American 
office of a London company entered a bid of $52 per 
c.i.f. Glasgow, Scotland, on a tonnage of rerolling 
billets. The Belgian price on this order was $41 per 
ton, ¢.i.f. Glasgow. 

Another exporter bidding on 
quoted 3.93c. per lb., c.i.f. Indian 
by a British price of better 
port. British deliveries are 
by German mills 
of time. 

It is said that band iron of German origin can be 
put down in New York for 4.80c. i lb., against an 
American price of about 6.2 per Pittsburgh, but 
it is probably on steel bars that ~ed prices are the 
lowest, 1.70c. per lb., f.o.b. mill being the average quo- 
tation. While German material can be handled satis- 
factorily by American exporters in dealing with buyers 


British exporters and in 
United Kingdom the 


ton, 


steel bars for India 
port, which was met 
than 2.75c. per Ib., c.i.f. 
reported excellent but de- 
liveries are not always satisfactory 
in point 


in foreign markets, according to a representative of 
German mills in this country, the German prices are 


not sufficiently lower than the American quotations to 
warrant domestic consumers placing orders. Nails are 


generally quoted by German mills at about $3.25 per 
keg, f.o.b. mill, while rails which are generally sold 


f.o.b. Hamburg are in the neighborhood of $50 per ton. 

The large iron and steel export company in New 
York which has been liquidating for some time reports 
that all material held in the United States has now been 
disposed of, the remaining tonnages being in South 
American ports. 


French and Belgian Reconstruction 


According to reports from ten industrial depart- 
ments in France, 29 mines out of a total of 36 dam- 
aged by war have been reconstructed, or better than 
80 per cent, while in the metal working industries 
better than 76 per cent have been reconstructed, 39 
plants out of 51. 

In Belgium, according to a report of United States 
Trade Commissioner Samuel H. Cross, out of 240 
metallurgical plants of all kinds in the province of 
Liege only 63 are producing between 75 and 100 per 
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is to run the hot metal into beds forming large ca 
slabs a few inches in thickness and then, as t} 
terial cools, to break these slabs up into crude 

in which shape it is shipped to the consumer. | 
submitted that ferromanganese therefore show 
placed in a separate paragraph. Request also wa 
for specific and not ad valorem duty owing to t! 
der-valuation and subterfuge of the foreign 

and the difficulties in establishing market prices 


cent of the pre-war quota, while 62 are operat 


tween 25 and 50 per cent and 14 under 25 px 
There are 10 plants completely shut down. 


A number of the large plants in Belgium 
since the armistice, increased their capitalizati 
sides receiving allotments of the German indem 


Japanese Prices Continue Downward 


According to reports received by a large Japa 
export house in New York, but little of the 
tons of pig iron and 300,000 tons of other materi 
which about one-third is ship plates has been moved 
Pig iron has registered another drop and is now quoted 
at 70 yen ($34.12) against 78 yen ($38.02) a few 
ago. Ship plates are now offered in Japan at 75 ye 
$36.56); steel bars; 90 yen ($43.87); shapes, 120 y: 
($58.50); tin plate, 13 yen ($6.34); nails, per keg, 12 
yen ($5.83); and galvanized wire, 140 yen ($68.25). 

While the American quotations on most mater 
are higher than the continental prices, Japanese buy- 
ers have greater confidence in the quality of the Ame 
ican product and according to one Japanese exporter, 
the competition in Japan is chiefly between Europea: 
low prices and long credits and the desire for American 
quality. With the exception of certain light railroad 
material and rolling stock, in which German manufac- 
turers specialize, the belief is strong that with a re- 
turn to normal prosperity the greater number of Japa: 
ese purchasers will prefer the American manufactured 
product unless the European price is much lower. Of 
the two leading oil interests in Japan, one recent! 
purchased about 15,000 boxes of tin plate and the other 
has not yet entered the market. An inquiry recently 
appeared for about 500 tons of wire rods t 


SU UO 


and other 
rods of a special character for telegraph purposes 


Electric Blooming Mill for Japan 


The Imperial Steel Works, near Tokio, recently re- 
ceived shipment of 17 carloads of electrical equipment 
for installation in a new electrically driven steel bloom- 
ing mill, says the Indian Trade Journal. The mill will 
be capable of handling steel ingots 500 mm. x 500 mm. 
(19.68 in.) weighing from 3000 kilograms norma! to 
5000 kilograms maximum (from 3 to 5 tons) The 
mill will be operated by a 3500 hp. single unit motor 0! 
the reversing type, taking direct current at a voltage 
of 600 and operating up to 100 r.p.m. A _ flywhee! 
motor generator set of 2800 kw., 


600 volts direct cur- 
rent operating at 368 r.p.m. will supply power to te 
motor. 


Steel Treaters’ Annual Exhibition and Conven- 
tion Next September at Indianapolis 


The American Society for Steel Treating will hol 
its annual meeting this year at the fair grounds, > 
dianapolis, Ind., Sept. 19 to 26, where there are DU Id- 
ings excellently suited for the apparatus and mac hinery 
which will be on exhibit. The invitation was exten¢ ted 


by the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce and 2 
Indianapolis chapter of the society, of which H. - 
Haywood is chairman and R. E. Desner, secret 


treasurer. 


The Cincinnati Planning Commission has approved 
the plans of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. hol 
place its present bridge over Spring Grove Aven : 
with a four-track, concrete structure. The bridge op" 
cost approximately $185,000, and is the beginning : 
a plan to convert the territory west of Spring _— 
Avenue into a railroad yard with 100 tracks, and cap 
able of accommodating 11,400 cars. 


















The Hooker Method of Extrusion 


History and Development—Method of Extruding 


Brass Cartridge Shells and Seamless Copper Radi- 
ator Tubes—Used by United States Cartridge Co. 


—— BY GERARD FRAZAR 


Y HILE the principle of extrusion is not new, lead 
ind tin having been extruded hot as early as 
1850, various methods are comparatively so, 

the Hooker methods of extruding cartridge 

d seamless tubes, which have been developed 

United States Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass. 
tory of how the Hooker method of extrusion 
nto existence is not generally known. George 

W. Lee, Binghamton, N. Y., some few years ago be- 

e manufacture of a one-piece collar button. 
etition from concerns better equipped led Mr. Lee 

k other purposes to which his presses, shears and 

uuld be put. A patented snap fastener resulted, 
manufacture on a small scale has started. 

ter, to improve the looks of his fastener without 
reasing the cost of production, Mr. Lee decided to 

1 punch with a slight projection. The projec- 
ywever, was made longer than intended, and 
of a slightly changed button, Mr. Lee to his 

astonishment had a tube about %-in. long with the 
flanged face of the button intact. More blanks were 
tried in the same die with the same result. His ex- 
planation was that the metal, confined on all sides 
except at the annular opening made by the opening in 
the die, had to go through this space when pressure 


Vas applied. 





Other experiments were tried with this theory in 
d. After much expense and trouble, partly due to 
itent examiner at Washington, Mr. Lee’s patents 
iding seamless metal tubes were allowed. Little 
‘ess, however, attended his incessant work 
next four years. 
K. Hooker, a lawyer, specializing in patent 
tice, became interested in Mr. Lee’s work at 
imton and eventually purchased the patent 
right He secured quarters in the plant of the Frank 
o., Attleboro, Mass., but after a short time 
North Main Street, Pawtucket, R. I. Here 





he carried on experimental work with secrecy. Suose- 
quently he interested two Rhode Island men, a com- 
pany was organized, more suitable quarters were s¢ 
cured in East Providence, R. I., and several patents 
on improvements were taken out. The company re- 
mained here until the United States Cartridge Co. took 
over certain manufacturing rights. 

Mr. Lee’s deductions on extrusion, accidentally dis- 
covered, were correct, for concisely the extrusion of 
tubular bodies is* accomplished by confining a metal 
blank within a steel cylindrical chamber, the one out 
let of which is through an annular opening at the 
bottom. This opening is formed by a projection on 
the punch and the hole in the bottom of the die. Tubes 
of varying measurements are governed by the size of 
this hole. 

Mr. Hooker’s company, at the outbreak of the world 
war, was operating successfully, but unable to com 
pete on a large scale for foreign government cartridge 
or Shell business because of limited capital and equip 
ment. It was then that the Hooker process was in 
Stalled at the United States Cartridge Co. plant on a 
productive basis, July 1, 1916. In the following two 
and one-half years more than 400,000,000 shells wer 
extruded for the British, Russian, Holland and United 
States governments. 

In producing cartridge shells by the drawing method, 
that end of the shell which eventually becomes the 
head of the cartridge case is more or less strained at 
its intersection with the wall during each step of the 
operation. Each successive reduction in the diameter 
of the brass cup bends the metal upward at practically 
a right angle. Therefore, if a shell is produced from 
a metal cup in five draws there necessarily must be 
four zones of weakness occurring at more or less 
relatively progressive intervals and extending trans- 
versely around the shell. 

In the extrusion process, however, the metal flows 





The Upper Group Shows the 
Successive Stages in the Manu 
facture of Cartridge Shells by 
the Ordinary Drawing Method 
in Which, from the Cup, Eight 
Separate Operations Are 
Necessary 





The Lower Group Shows the 
Successive Stages of Manufac- 
ture by the Hooker Extrusion 
Process and Involves But Three 
Operations from the Cup. The 
last three shells are finished 
in one operation 
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Bliss Straight Sided Presses Are Used for Extruding Car- 
tridge Shells. Note the feed and counter arrangement 


downward into the die in a direction with its grain, 
without being strained, the impact of the forming 
punch at the beginning of the stroke being simply for 
the purpose of preventing the metal from flowing in- 
wardly underneath same. By this method, then, 
zones of weakness, which necessarily occur in the 
ordinary method of making closed-end tubes, are 
eliminated, the metal being a homogeneous structure 
from the head of the shell to the mouth. Another 
advantage is that the percentage of manufacturers’ 
scrap resulting from the extrusion process, an impor- 
tant item in the production of shells or tubular bodies, 
is held to a minimum, A description of the cartridge 
shell extrusion process as employed at this Lowell plant 
follows: 

Unannealed brass cups, punched from sheets, are 
annealed and washed before the sizing and extrusion 
operations. A description of this first anneal and 
wash will suffice. The cups are annealed in a No. 65 
American Gas Co. furnace, an average temperature of 
1450 deg. F. being maintained during the operation. 
This furnace has a capacity of about 30,000 cups per 
hour. The cups are slowly rotated through the fur- 
nace and fall from the front into a pickling vat, con- 
taining a solution of sulphuric acid, where they are 
quenched and pickled at the same time. The cups are 
then lifted from the pickling solution and dropped into 
a rumbling barrel and washed about five minutes in 
clear cold water. They are then washed about ten 
minutes with hot water and ordinary soap suds, rinsed 
in clear hot water and rumbled dry. They are now 
ready for the first machining operation, known as the 
cup sizing. 

The purpose of this sizing operation is to adapt 
the cups for an automatic pick-up feed on the extru- 
sion press, details of which are given later. Prior to 
the development of this operation, it was impracticable 
to apply any form of mechanical feed to the extrusion 
presses which could be depended upon to supply and 
center the cups over the dies with sufficient speed and 
accuracy. 
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The press is a regular straight sided m: of 
the plain flywheel type, the bottom of the ' 
reciprocating crosshead being equipped with 
block carrying four similar and equal-spaced 
parallel to each other in position, The four 
mounted in a die block, on the end of the pr 
die accurately aligned with one of the punche 
are fed from a rotating bowl hopper on a 
dial, where they are brought up to the dies vugt 
parallel runways. At this point each cup is 
by a hook-shaped finger, cam actuated, whic 
rearward movement, brings each piece of work direct] 
into the die and under the punch. On the desce 
the crosshead, the punches force the cups down through 
the corresponding dies, the inside of the dies being 
somewhat smaller than the outside diameter of th 
cup, thereby giving a slight draw. The cups are thus 
sized, and fall into a pan or bucket under the machin 

An ordinary soap and water lubricant is used 


fy 
I( 


the dies. This press has -an average production of 
200,000 cups per ten-hour day. One operator is x 


quired for each press, who feeds the cups into th 
hopper and makes the necessary tool changes and 
minor repairs. The sized cups are then annealed and 
washed as previously described, except that the tem 
perature of the annealing furnace is maintained at 
about 1400 deg. F. The cups are now ready for extru- 
sion. 

The extrusion of cartridge shells or tubular bodies 
differs from the ordinary drawing method in that the 
metal to be worked flows down and away from the 
punch instead of up and around same. The operation 
is performed in two steps; the first, extruding a tube 
from a cup-shaped blank; the second, a trimming 
operation separating the tube from a thin flange which 
holds it in the die after the extruding operation, allow- 
ing it to drop through the die. 

The press employed is a No. 52 Bliss straight sided 
machine of the plain flywheel type, producing a shell 
with each stroke. Slidably mounted in the crosshead 
are two punch carrying slides, provided with reec- 
tangular yokes. Cams reciprocate the slides, one slide 
going forward, the other backward. Each slide carries 
an extruding punch and a trimming punch, alternately 
driven into the die in the descent of the crosshead 
There are two dies, each suitably mounted in a die 
block which sets on the bolster block of the press. 

A novel feature of the extrusion operation is the 
means whereby the sized cups are fed into the dit 
The forming punch acts as the feeding means, thus 
eliminating mechanical feed complications and render- 
ing the operation simple, rapid and accurate. 

Immediately in the rear of the dies are spring 
strippers for removing scrap from the punch upon Its 
extraction from the die. The extrusion dies each have 
a central aperture of substantially equal diameter ' 
the cups, in which is placed a hardened bushing, hav- 
ing a land or drawing surface of about | 32-1n. I 
width. This bushing has a driving fit into the die, 
the bottom resting on a hardened plug, taking the 
downward strain instead of the die proper, which 
subjected to a radially outward strain only, an ess <a 
tial feature. The extrusion punch assembly consists 
of two members, the forming and the shel] punches. 
The forming punch has a tapered surface conforming 
to the taper of the shell and assembled in 4 -_ 
punch closely fitted. The outside diameter of = 
punch conforms respectively to the diameter ~ 
die and outside diameter of the cup. These punci® 
are assembled against a hardened and threaded ste™, 
and held in place thereto by a screwed-on chuck. Th 
stem is assembled in a reciprocating slide, as 'S ; 
a trimming punch for removing the small ring ° 
scrap. 

The only essential feature of the trimming 


s 


of 


also 


punch 
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tion is that its diameter, where it enters the 

ist be intermediate with the inside diameter 

t ishing and the inside diameter of the shell, 

‘hus tear the walls away from the flange. The 

which the punches are assembled, is actuated 

‘table cam movement, by which it is carried 

er alignment for presenting the punches to 
th ind serap removing device. 

apitulate briefly, the extrusion operation is 

vs: In one descent of the crosshead one punch 

slide is in a position in which the extruding 

ters the blank, while the trimming punch 

ars the previously extruded shell from the die, The 

crosshead rises and the cam acts to draw back the 

slide while the punch with the cup thereon is directly 

die. The crosshead then descends and the 

extruded. At the same time the trimming punch 

with the flange of metal thereon has entered the spring 

When the crosshead rises again, the flange 

ved from the trimming punch, and the slide 

moves back so that the punch is once more in a posi- 

ick up another cup for a repeated operation. 

The presses employed in the extrusion process have 

an average production of 65,000 extruded shells per 





‘opper Cups from Which Radiator Tubes Are Extruded 
The first two are blanks, the next is sized, and the last two 
end-flattened and ready for extrusion 


ten-hour day. The ring of scrap sheared off by the 


f the extruded shell. The new extruded shells are 
annealed and washed, this time the temperature of the 
furnace being maintained at 1280 deg. F., at the rate 

f approximately 30,000 per hour. 
Up to this point we have two major operations, a 
sizing or drawing and the extrusion, and a tube 2 in. 
ng. This tube has a rounded end which must be 
flattened to provide for the shell’s primer pocket. In 
the early stages of extrusion it also was necessary to 
inish draw and trim the shell before the primer pocket 
peration, thus making two additional operations by 
e machines. Mr. Hooker, however, invented a 


Machine f 


for simultaneously drawing the shell to length 
and heading it in one operation; consequently the shell 
to-day is produced by three operations, as against 
got by the regular drawing method. The machine 

‘rawing and heading the shell is equipped with 
licate sets of punches and dies, thus with 
“very descent of the crosshead, six shells are ma- 
“ined, Not only is the work expedited by the use of 
‘is machine, but labor, floor space and power costs 


nick 


separat 


hine is an ordinary die shaping press, the 
reciprocating crosshead of which carries a 
der, while the dies are suitably mounted in 
~ationary die block, set on the bed of the press. 
a ders carry six punches in the order of 
~ ‘+ < and 3, while the die block is equipped with 
en lies, in the order of Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 
th the top of the die block is a raceway 
’ n the shells are fed to the dies by means 
,. Pusher arrangement, cam actuated, the shells 


» bon, PPtied in front of said pusher by means of a 
f oe arra vement, which provides that the shells 

a. aye presented right side up. A feature of 
. this mach;, 


the method employed to accurately lo- 
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cate and hold the shells in position for the punches to 


force them into the dies. 

The mechanical construction of the presses is ex- 
tremely simple, all parts being interchangeable. The 
setting of tools and changing of parts is accomplished 
rapidly, while the tool breakage is small. From the 
foregoing it will be seen that the extrusion process 
is an improved method of manufacturing cartridge 
cases, inasmuch as a finished drawn and headed shell 
is developed in fewer operations and at the same time 
the shell is of better quality and it costs less to pro- 
duce it. 

While copper, instead of brass cups, are used, the 
principle employed by the United States Cartridge 
Co. in the extrusion of seamless radiator tubes is the 
same as noted in the production of cartridge shells. 
Yet the manufacture of the former is more interest- 
ing; first, because the dies and punches used neces- 
sarily are brought up to a higher degree of perfection, 
and second, because the possibilities of cold extrusion 
of metals is more clearly defined. For radiator tubes, 
cups blanked from sheets of fire refined Lake copper 
are used. These cups are annealed, quenched, pickled, 
washed and dried by the same equipment as described 
in the production of cartridge shells. In this case, 
however, a temperature of 1150 deg. F. is maintained 
in annealing, while the capacity of each furnace drops 
to approximately 50,000 cups per eight-hour day. 

These copper cups, after being washed and dried, 
also are put through a so-called sizing operation, the 
location of the dies, punches and automatic feed being 
practically the same on this Waterbury Farrel Foun- 
dry No. 6% press, as noted in the cartridge cup first 
machining operation, but in this case for the purpose 
of reducing their outside dimensions and to properly 
distribute the metal in the walls. The draw in this 
operation is reduced as much as possible by the shoul- 
der on the punches. The capacity of the machine in 
this case is considerably better than 100,000 cups per 
eight-hour day, and operates at an average efficiency 
of 96 per cent. 

Then, without being washed or annealed, the cups 
are sent through a flattening operation. The bottom, 
which up to this time has a rounded surface 0.125 in. 


Radiator Sections, the Smaller 
with Plain Tubes and the Larger 
with Dented or Baffled Tubes 
Note how damaged tubes may 
be removed and replaced with- 
out discarding the whole radia- 
tor. The long tubes at the right 
have been extruded and are 
ready for the next immediate 
operation, cutting into lengths 
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thick, is flattened to 0.020 in., this operation forcing 
the metal in the bottom into the walls of the cup. As 
the closed end of the extruded tube is cut off as scrap, 
the cup bottoms, if not flattened, would necessitate a 
prohibitive amount of scrap. Here again a Waterbury 
Farrel plain flywheel straight sided press is used, with 
two corresponding punches and dies. The average 
eight-hour production is 50,000 pieces. After the cups 
are flattened they are again annealed and washed as 
heretofore. 

Next comes the extrusion operation. A 
sided plain flywheel No. 52 Bliss press is used, the 
same as in extruding cartridge shells, with the ar- 
rangement of the working tool parts the same. A 
pin-ring hopper is used to feed the cups on the re- 
volving dial plate, and of course the runway leading 
to the die blocks in each case is narrower than on the 
cartridge because of the smaller cups used. 
The cups are extruded into tubes having a standard 
diameter of 5/16 in, outside diameter and an average 
length of 9 in. The wall is 0.006 in. plus or minus 
0.0005 in. and is homogeneous from butt to mouth. 


straight 


press 


After the ring of scrap is removed from the tubes 
by the trimming punch, the tubes fall to a conveyer 
belt and are carried to suitably arranged tote boxes. 
Lard oil is copiously used as a lubricant for the ra- 
diator tubes, and even with the cooling assistance of 
this agent, the tubes are too hot to handle as they 
fall from the dies. The cups are extended into 9-in. 
tubes in 1/25th second. The size of the pieces and 
the automatic picking up of them by the extrusion 
punch, as well as the actual extruding and trimming 


of the tube, require tools that represent the highest 
in the tool-making art. In some instances a slight 


tolerance is allowed, but in practically every dimen- 
sion the tubes must be exactly to size. Without this 
precision in tool specifications it would be impossible 
to develop a 9-in. tube from a cold copper cup in one 
stroke of the punch, with walls and diameter abso- 
lutely uniform throughout. 

After the tubes are extruded they are cut into dif- 
ferent lengths, and at the same time the butt and the 


mouth ends are scrapped. In this operation the long 


tubes are fed from an inclined runway on a slotted 
rotary cylinder, with the closed ends all. one way. 
This drum contains slots or grooves milled out to fit 


the tubes. As it rotates it carries the tubes up to and 
against saws, the tubes being held in place by properly 
adjusted friction straps. The saws are set on a jack 
shaft, are finely tempered and are 2% in. 
The sawing machines have an average production of 
40,000 long tubes a day or 80,000 short ones. It is 
possible to set the saws so that different lengths may 
For instance, it is pos- 


in diameter. 


be obtained from long tubes, 
sible to saw four 2-in., or two 3-in and one 2-in., or 
4-in. lengths from an tube. The other 
% in. is accounted for by the trimming scrap. To 
keep the saws as cool as possible, a soap and water 


two 8 34-in. 


solution is used. 

When cut into different lengths the tubes are end 
annealed. That is, the extreme ends are annealed so 
to assist in an expanding operation, next in se- 
quence. The sawed tubes are fed down an incline to 
a rotating drum, and while revolving on an arc of 
about two-thirds a circle, the ends of the tubes are 
passed between gas flames, installed on both sides and 
conforming with the lines of the drum. These gas 
flames generate 1500 deg. F., but actual annealing is 
done at 1150 deg. F. to 1250 deg. F. When completing 
the arc of circle, the tubes drop into cold water. They 


are now ready to be expanded in hexagonal shape on 
the ends. 

The expanding machine, a product of the United 
States Cartridge Co. mechanical engineering department 
produces approximately 90,000 hexagonal end tubes each 
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eight-hour day. The tubes are fed horizontal), 
incline and into a self-opening and closing 
actuated and carefully timed. As the die op 
falls into it. The die immediately closes. H 
by the die, a hexing punch is forced into 
and expands the tube. As the die opens, 
released and falls into a container under th: 
This machine can expand tubes with hexag 
% in. to % in. deep, and can expand 5/16 
0.040 in. to 0.050 in. across the flats of the 
The United States Cartridge Co. recent 
a die whereby the expanded tubes are baffled 
ing light pressure at different points on the | 
ing dents or baffles. These baffles break up th 
of air through the tubes when assembled 
form, causing a turbulence, and prevent a { 
from collecting on the inside of the tube, ther 
ing the tube highly efficient as a cooling ag: 
hexed baffled, the tubes are 
assemble into a Before the 
however, it is necessary to square up the side 


and 
radiator 


Being 
core, 


core assembling frame, all sides being adjustable 
ing the dimensions full, for when the frame 
ened the core is compressed at least 14 in 
thermore about % in. is taken up in core sh 
during the dipping operation. After the tu 
assembled, the frame is sufficiently tightened to 
for transportation to the squaring table, which s! 
be of the revolving type and the surface an abs 
plane. 

After squaring the core is ready for dipping. 
arrangement of the solder pan and the temperatu 
of the solder are important. With a 
side of the assembled core, they first dip th 
a flux bath, then rest it on a piece of felt to abs 
the excess flux and then dip the core about ' 
just enough to cover the hexagonal ends, in th 
the core remaining in the bath about thirty s 
On raising the core a quick snap is given to shak 


man on eac! 


loose solder. 
Corrugated copper strips can be used to « 
sides of the which eliminates labor and 
necessary for flattening down the tubes. The s 
are about 0.006 in. thick and of various widths 
corrugated strips fit snugly into the sides of th 
and are placed in position during the squaring 
When the core is dipped, the strips become 
In dipping the cores 
inch of area 


core, 


tion. 
integral part of the core. 
0.007 lb. of solder to the 
plied. 

A feature of these so constructed radiators 
if one of a number of the tubes in any manne! 
damaged, it can be removed and replaced wit! 
disturbing the remainder of the radiator. If a wate! 
space in any way becomes clogged with dirt « 
ment, the construction of the radiator is suc! 
the underlying area takes up the flow of water a2! 
There being no seams, the tubes cannot be forced 
by freezing. If the water freezes during its Ppass*+ 
between the tubes, the tubes are simply dented 
the efficiency of the radiator increased rather 
lessened. 

This company also manufactures a radiator 
specially designed for flying machine purposes 
tubes are 0.268 in. outside diameter and are 
with hexagonal ends in all lengths up to ana ime 
9 in. On the 8-in. and 9-in. lengths the distance acl 
the flats of the hexagon is 0.306 in. and on the 
lengths 0.311 in. The Government for some "mm 
specified these tubes. as 

It has been proved that the softer the meee? es 
easier it may be extruded. Lead is the easiest, + 
tin next and aluminum next, although it has oe 
practically impossible to cut and draw thick ee 
into proper cup for extruding purposes. Pure zn’ 


square 


Anis 
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hortel 
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|. does not extrude satisfactorily, being an 
to the general rule, for although it flows 
sh, the surfaces of the dies in a very short 
me roughened by particles of zinc and are 
iseless. The possibilities of cold metal ex- 
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trusion most certainly have been broadened by the work 
at this Lowell plant. ‘Besides the brass cartridge shells 
and copper radiator tubes herein described, collapsible 
tubes of tin and lead have been successfully extruded 
by the same Hooker extrusion process. 


Ferromanganese Dumping Case 


Leading Trade Journal Quoted in Hearing 
at Washington—Motion to Dismiss Is Made 


HINGTON, Feb. 15.—Evidence of the Federal 
nmission arising from its complaint against 
foreign ferromanganese was completed at 
ng held in Washington last Thursday. This 
brought under the act of Sept. 26, 1914, 
known as the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
es the respondents with unfair methods of 
n in dumping ferromanganese in the Ameri- 

set in 1919. The commission has sought to 
clear that the complaint was not brought 
anti-dumping provision of the revenue act 

Sept. &, 1916, though there seems to be a common 
n that the proceedings were instituted under 
er legislation, with which the commission has 
to do, but which is a matter for the courts. 

respondents, after the commission closed its 

f the case, made a motion to dismiss it on the 

ind that the commission had not proven its con- 
nti Attorney Joseph E. Davies, counsel for 
rocker Bros., among other reasons he cited for dis- 
issal, said that the commission had no jurisdiction 
nder the anti-dumping act, but that its administra- 
rested with the courts. In that the commission 
grees, but it has been pointed out specifically that 
the proceedings are not based on that act, under which 
the courts have injunctive power, but instead are based 
the Federal Trade Commission act under which the 
nission has authority to issue a cease and desist 

’, a more powerful weapon than that held by the 

inder the anti-dumping clause. 

With the evidence for the commission all in, the 
ndents now are engaged in preparation of their 
fense. They said they were uncertain as to whether 
they would submit additional evidence, or be 
ed to take up arguments if the case goes 
before the commission. In any event, re- 

f proceedings is unlikely before April as the 

f the request of Attorney Davies that they be 
ntil he returns from a trip of five or seven 

England and other European countries, 

e sails next Thursday. The chief counsel of 

ssion “tentatively” granted the request. The 

eding will be held in Washington. 

ring of last Thursday was devoted largely 

tter of prices of ferromanganese, insurance 
and rates of exchange in 1919, which 
the record by Major I. E. Lambert, coun- 
commission, over the objections of the 
The market quotations were taken from 

¢ British trade journals, which the respondents 

were incompetent and irrelevant, but 

dward Avervill ruled that the quotations 

le as evidence, basing his point on a 

nded down by the United States Supreme 

further argument was made by the re- 

the quotations represented offers for 

al selling prices of ferromanganese. One 

5 f which quotations were taken was the 

$ l ind Coal Trades Review. This paper, 

1 ¢ to William W. Hearne, Philadelphia, vice- 

is nt of the Matthew Addy Co., occupies the same 

reliability in England as THE IRON AGE 

United States. The standing of this and 

trade journals was also testified to by 

ngton, acting chief of the division of 
brary of Congress. 

the first witness, explained that his 

rts manganese ore and told of his 
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acquaintance with English makers of ferromanganese. 
American merchant producers, he said, began to make 
this alloy on a large scale in 1916. After Mr. Hearne 
was questioned about insurance rates on ferroman- 
ganese, Major Lambert put into the record a statement 
from marine insurance brokers showing that the rate 
from June to November, 1919, was l5c. per $100, 
United States Atlantic ports, including war risk, and 
10c. for the remainder of the year, or after the war 
risk insurance had been removed. He also inserted a 
statement from the traffic department of the United 
States Shipping Board showing that two cargoes of 
ferromanganese were lifted in Shipping Board vessels 
in 1919, coming from Middleboro, for which £20, 
Baltimore, was paid, 

Aside from the reason already given by respondents 
for dismissing the case, others cited were that they did 
not sell ferromanganese at “substantially less or at all 
less” than the actual market value or wholesale price 
in the principal markets of the country of production 
at time of exportation; that the evidence does not show 
sales were made with the intent of injuring or destroy- 
ing the American industry and that there has been no 
evidence to prove efforts to combine or conspire. 

Attorney William Mason Smith, counsel for Rogers, 
Brown & Co., submitted a statement, which, among 
other things, said that that company in 1919 made only 
seven sales, aggregating 3550 tons, of imported ferro- 
manganese and that the prices ranged from $100 to 
$125. This statement seemed to carry considerable 
weight and to establish a strong case on behalf of the 
company. 


Cost Accountants Year Book 


The 1920 year book of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants contains a report of papers delivered 
at the annual convention at Atlantic City. 

One session of the convention was devoted to a 
discussion of uniform cost accounting from the stand- 
point of the trade associations. Other topics covered 
in the proceedings are “The Relation of Cost Account- 
ing to Business Management,” “Some Special Aspects 
of the Problem of Overhead Distribution and Applica- 
tion,” and “Under What Conditions Should Schedule 
Costs Be Used and How Should They Be Proved?” 

The year book is distributed to members of the 
association, but a few copies are available for genera) 
distribution to men interested in cost questions. The 
offices of the association are in rooms 2546 to 2548 
Woolworth Building, New York. 


The Youngstown Boiler & Tank Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, recently completed a shipment of 26 tanks to 
the Tata Iron Works of Bankipur, India. The tanks 
were shipped by rail to New York, across the Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean Sea, through the Suez Canal, the 
Gulf of Arden and the Indian Ocean to the Port of 
Calcutta on the Bay of Bengal. 


All departments of the large Ford Motor Co. 
assembly plant, Cambridge, Mass., are operating at 
capacity. The plant was closed about a menth, 


The J. Garnett Starr Co., Inc., has been formed as 
an exporter and importer, specializing in machinery, 
hardware and sugar mill supplies, with offices in the 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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RATE ADVANCE OPPOSED 


Lake Superior Iron Ore Association Objects to 
Proposed Carrying Charges 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—Application for suspension 
pending hearing on proposed increases on freight rates 
on iron ore from the mines in Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan to the upper lake docks was filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission last Saturday by 
Attorney Jean Paul Muller, Washington, on behalf of 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association. The schedules 
calling for higher rates were filed to become effective 


Feb. 25 and would increase the line haul from the 
Gogebic and Menominee ranges 10c. and from the 
Marquette range 5c. per ton, the destinations from 


the first two named ranges being Escanaba, Mich., and 
Ashland, Wis., and Marquette, Mich., from the Mar- 
The proposed increase from the Gogebic 
and Menominee ranges on the line haul is from 80c. 
to 90c. From the Gwynn, Princeton and Republic 
districts of the Marquette range to Marquette it is 
from 70c. to 75c., and from the Negaunee district of 
the Marquette range to Marquette it is from 60c. to 
In all cases it is proposed to increase the dock 
handling charge from 5c. to 10c., so that the pro- 
posed rates and dock charges total $1 from the Gogebic 
and Menominee ranges, and 85c. from the Gwynn, 
Princeton and Republic districts and 75c. from the 
Negaunee district of the Marquette range. Inasmuch 
as the Steel Corporation subsidiaries have not pro- 
posed these advances they are not made defendants 
in the proceedings. 

It is claimed that the carriers are trying to save 
the present 80c. rate from Michigan-Wisconsin mines 
in the expectation that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission probably will find it necessary to reduce the 
Minnesota rate, now $1, to 80c., in which case the 
Michigan-Wisconsin rate, in order to maintain the 
differentials, based on the Minnesota rate, would return 
to the previous level. Doubt consequently has been 
expressed that the railroads hope to obtain the increases 
for which they now are asking. The existing rates 
were made the object of protest by the Lake Superior 


quette range. 


65e. 


New Use for Coke Breeze 


While the cost of coal has been mounting steadily 
during the past years, the use of coke breeze as fuel 
has become correspondingly more general so that the 
majority of coke oven plants are now equipped to burn 
their breeze outputs either under boilers or elsewhere. 
There are still some plants, however, where, due to 





How a Building Looks Made of Concrete Blocks of Coke 
Breeze 


local conditions, as for example, lack of a market for 
surplus gas, the disposal of breeze is a troublesome 
question, 

The phétograph shows what is, as far as can be 
learned, an entirely new use for coke breeze, that is 
for making concrete blocks. The building shown is a 
storehouse built recently at Ohio River lock and dam 
No. 29, East Ashland, Ky., using these breeze blocks. 
The breeze was obtained from the adjoining Semet- 
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last December and he 


Ore Association 
this protest has been set for March 12 in Ch 


Iron 


fore Examiner A. R. Mackley. It is believed 
proceeding will be consolidated with the prot 
last Saturday and the case disposed of at 
time. 
Repetition is made of the statement in 

of December about the progressive costs in 
facture of finished steel articles from ore rats 
It is then declared that an increase is not j 
this time, since the cost of living has fallen 25 


in the last 12 months and manufacturers ar ng 
their products at greatly reduced prices to att ir 
chasers “which must result in lower materia] abor 


costs to the carriers. An increase at this ti) t is 
pointed out, would be against all fundamental] 
laws, “as we are in the midst of a period 
markets and curtailment of production due to c 
demand for goods and services, for which condition thy 
only remedy has ever been a progressive redu 

costs to stimulate trade and industrial activity.” 

The application then adds: 

“Can your honorable commission conceive a Ire 
of the success attending the efforts of a department stor 
advertising in these days that because its business has 
fallen off and it needs greater revenue it will conduct 
a sale at prices increased by 15 per cent? Yet, 
as it may seem, this is precisely the position assumed 
by the respondent carriers. 

“The iron and steel industry is one of the basic 
industries of the nation whose current condition affects 
directly and indirectly such a large proportion of a! 
other industries that it becomes of relatively greater 
importance in the economic reconstruction now in prog 
ress, and an increase in the cost of iron and stee! at 
its source, multiplied as manufacture progresss, can 
only have the effect of still further retarding the re- 
sumption of operation by the many plants now inactive, 
while a reduction in present rates, asked for by your 
petitioners in I. C. C, 12071, is certain to lead to greater 
activity in the iron and steel industry and benefit not 
only the carriers immediately concerned, through 
greater tonnage hauled, but the carriers throughout the 
country through the revival of trade and _ industrial 
activity produced by lower costs.” 


Absurd 


Solvay coke oven plant, operated by the Kentucky Sol- 
vay Coke Co., and was ordinary fine breeze passed 
through a %-in. screen. The blocks were made by 
mixing coke breeze and cement in proportions of two 
ordinary wheelbarrows of breeze to one sack of ce- 
ment. The breeze contains just about the proper mix 
ture of large and small particles to take the place of 
any first-class fine gravel. The floor was also made 
from a mixture of breeze and cement, using two wheel- 
barrows of breeze to 1% sacks of cement. 

As will be noted, the blocks present a very 
appearance in contrast with the white mortar used In 
building. The blocks are described as exceedingly hard, 
and are expected to withstand weathering considerad!y 
better than the usual cement blocks. The floor 4's 
turned out very well and, it is expected, will outwear 
an ordinary cement floor. 

In those plants where the disposal of breez 
problem, the new concrete block may open up 4! 
market, particularly if the local price of grave! hap- 
pens to be high. The brief experience in building © 


neat 





storehouse has indicated no difficulties, and 
expected. 

W. L. Patterson, director of the technica 7 ’ 
ment, the Bausch & Lomb Mfg. Co., Rochester, a 


was the speaker at the regular monthly dinner 0! 
Pittsburgh chapter of the American Society !0F > 


Treating, at Chatham Hotel, Pittsburgh, Tues lay ¢ 4 
ing, Feb. 15. His subject was “Optics Metaliog 
raphy.” 

The board of directors of the Engineers’ ov ~ 


Western Pennsylvania has formally appro ed 
plication for the formation of a practicing © 
section of the society and the action of the 5¢ 
sustained at a meeting of the society held Feb. 
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Judge Gary’s Views on Price Reductions 


Expresses Surprise as to Action of Some Independents 
—Opposed to Charging Difference to Working 


People—Not Alarmed 


rk press a few days ago, Judge Gary, chair- 
in United States Steel Corporation, was asked 
he had heard that the independents were cut- 

es. He answered: 
| hear some of the independents are making some 
ns in their prices. I have not heard of their 
ng any actual sales at reduced prices, though they 
done so. They certainly have been making 
tors. I have been very much surprised to get these 
eport These companies have been claiming that 


W i[LE talking with representatives of the New 
/ y 


ynet 


they could not afford to sell at the Government prices 
f Mar h, 1919, because those prices were lower than 
‘heir actual costs, and I think I know from our books 
as to many of the products it would be impossible 
-any of our competitors to sell at a profit unless 


received as much as, or more than, the Govern- 
ent prices. 

‘As you know, I believe thoroughly in reasonable 
reductions in the selling prices of all commodities when- 
ever and wherever practicable. That is, whenever the 

sts of production will permit. I think this is neces- 
sary for the prompt and orderly readjustment of busi- 
ness conditions, but I think it would be as great a 
wrong to make unreasonable cuts as it would be to 
harge unreasonably high prices. In the first place, 
the excessive cutting of prices would cause a great deal 
f injury to those who have large inventories, and to 
thers who have on their books large tonnages of un- 
orders which would be affected. We have, within 
three days, received an urgent request from a 
arge purchaser of our commodities to maintain the 
nt basis of prices. He stated that he believed a 
rary attitude would likely bring about demoralli- 
n and, in some cases, insolvencies. 





Charging Difference to Workers 


‘seems to me any manufacturer who at the pres- 
‘is contemplating reductions of selling prices 

the basis fixed by the Industrial Board in March, 
nust have in mind the intention of reducing the 

ge rates accordingly and thereby charging the dif- 
‘erence to the working people; and if so, it seems to 
manifestly wrong and unfair, unless, of 

present selling prices in any case are higher 

they ought to be, and therefore unfair to the 
and unless, also, the wage rates are higher 

ight to be. Every manufacturer must know 

itting of prices will bring no more business 

ll therefore, in the long run, receive no 

of orders or realize any larger profits. 
nufacturer can secure an advantage over 
temporarily, and then the whole matter 

ip by his competitor cutting his prices. 

ins of knowing what the intention of 

so called, generally is. I do know 

1 by long experience in the past have 

‘ability of prices within fair and reason- 

usually of advantage to themselves, to 

their employees and the general public. 

rporation is concerned, we stand for 

. ‘her unreasonably high nor unreason- 
Ri one ' fair treatment of competitors, customers, 
vo &nd the general public. If, at any time in 
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by Foreign Competition 


these respects, we are convinced we are wrong, we will 


act accordingly and do the right thing. We think that 
is good principle and good policy. 


No Change in Wages or Prices 


“‘We have no present intention of changing our sell- 
ing prices, and as to the subject of reducing wage 
rates, the matter has not been up for consideration. As 
I have heretofore remarked, I know, of course, that as 
to many subjects prices are still altogether too high. 
These relate largely to retailers, and in some cases to 
workmen connected with trades which are dominated 
by labor unions. As to many items involving the cost 
of living, I think there should and must be material 
reductions, and I think the same applies to the wages 
of men working at certain trades not necessary to 
mention in detail, but I do not think at present this 
applies to the wholesalers or the basic industries gen- 
erally.” 


Answers Comptroller Williams 


When asked, “Have you anything to say with re- 
gard to criticism of the iron and steel industry made 
in the annual report of Comptroller of the Currency 
Williams?” Judge Gary answered: 

“Mr. Williams is a very able and a very estimable 
gentleman. I was surprised by some of the statements 
he made. I think he is somewhat promiscuous in his 
remarks, not careful to discriminate between different 
lines of industry. If he would come to my office at any 
time, I would be glad to give him full information in 
regard to our prices and our costs. I think I could 
show him that, so far as we are concerned at least, 
we have endeavored to be reasonable. 

“Soon after the armistice, which was signed Nov. 
11, 1918, I asked the leading steel manufacturers of 
the country to meet for the purpose of discussing the 
question of reducing selling prices for recommendation 
at a meeting which had been called by the War Indus- 
tries Board for Dec, 9. After a long and interesting 
discussion it was finally voted to refer the subject mat- 
ter to a sub-committee with full power. That commit- 
tee met and decided to make a reduction of between 
$5 and $6 per ton, and these prices were adhered to 
until March 21, 1919. At that time the steel manufac- 
turers, through their representatives, met the Indus- 
trial Board, appointed by Secretary of Commerce Red- 
field by the approval of the President, and after a con- 
ference of two or three days, agreed to make further 
reductions of about $6 per ton. These prices have 
been strictly adhered to by the Steel Corporation from 
that time until the present, notwithstanding wages in 
February, 1920, were increased about 10 per cent, and 
also freight rates have been increased about 35 per 
cent or more. 

“During a large portion of this time many of the 
steel products have been sold at about or below actual 
mill cost. Taken as a whole, however, the Steel Cor- 
poration has been able to make some profits and, I am 
glad to say, has been permitted to maintain its wage 
rates. I believe the steel industry generally may be 
counted upon to do the fair and reasonable thing with 
reference to selling prices as well as the wages of 
workmen. Circumstances beyond their control will, of 
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course, determine what shall be done from time to 
time, 


General Business Conditions 


“Now as to the general business situation—you 
asked me to say something in regard to that. I have 
been much pleased by the interview given out by Mr. 
Ford concerning the automobile business and his affairs 
generally, as published in the newspapers. It seems to 
me he shows the right disposition and the necessary 
amount of grit. Assuming, as we must, that his af- 
fairs are well within his own control, as stated, he 
shows a clear vision and the right attitude concerning 
the future. 

“There are some things in the way of making satis- 
factory progress in business matters. I would men- 
tion particularly the amount of Government taxes. 
They are too large. They absorb too great a portion of 
incomes. They materially interfere with desired ex- 
tensions and improvements. They neutralize the dis- 
position for initiative and investment. They are ham- 
pering business. There is not enough left to the 
possessor of capital to do what he would like to do in 
performing his share in carrying on the business af- 
fairs of this country. I think there ought to be, and 
believe there will be, a remedy found. I think there 
will be greater economy in governmental administra- 
tion. During the war it was necessary to act quickly 
and to deal in large figures without taking time for 
much study or reflection. That time is past. We have 
reached the period when we must be economical and 
saving; when we must conserve all our resources. We 
must find another way of raising the necessary 
amounts to carry on the affairs of the Government. 


The Debt to. the Railroads 


“Another reason for postponements in making pur- 
chases and extensions is found in the failure of the 
Government to pay what is due the railroads. This 
may not be the fault of governmental officials, but it 
is a fact that it seriously impedes the full restoration 


LOW OPERATING RATE 


Reduction of Prices Does Not Increase Orders 
in the Mahoning Valley 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Feb. 15.—Mahoning Valley in- 
dependents, on a lower cost basis, are underbidding the 
Steel Corporation for business and are quoting prices 
on plates, sheets and bars below the Industrial Board 
level. The market is still more or less_ indefinite. 
Manufacturers believe the recession to a lower cost 
level, enabling them to quote lower prices, will stimu- 
ate buying to some degree, though to what extent is a 
matter of speculation. That orders on the books of the 
leading makers have been reduced to bedrock is indi- 
cated by the experience of a sheet maker last week. 
The operating schedule provided for complete suspen- 
sion during the week of the sheet mill department. On 
Tuesday an order was booked which permitted the mills 
to operate the last three days of the week, following 
which they were again suspended. Much of the current 
business, therefore, is for day-to-day production and 
schedules are adjusted accordingly. While buyers have 
been placing orders only against pressing requirements, 

freer buying movement is expected with lower prices 
One district maker has reduced sheets uniformly $3 a 
ton, and is quoting No. 28 black 4.20c., No. 28 galva- 
nized 5.50c. and No. 10 blue annealed 3.40c. Another 
producer is meeting the Midvale Steel quotation of 
2.25¢e. on plates. 

That readjustment in the price situation has as yet 
failed to induce buying on a substantial scale is evi- 
denced by the low operating rate for the week. Only 
12 of the 25 blast furnaces in the Mahoning Valley are 
pouring, six of these belonging to the Ohio Works 
group of the Carnegie Steel Co. The Republic Iron & 





























































































to good business conditions. There are milli, 
millions due the railroads. They cannot get thj 
Therefore they are making delays in purcha 

even where they have contracted to buy, they 

able to make payments, and others are th 
barrassed concerning their business activiti. , 
manufacturer of cars is delaying the fulf f 
contracts with the railroads because he hag 
cient money to pay for the material which he 
And so it goes on and on down the line. The 
put into circulation at this time would be of su 
benefit to the business world. I trust this 
will be cleared up in the near future. 

“While the business men are thoroughly 
the situation and, of course, are more or less 
having a clear view of possibilities involving some dar 
ger, yet I think, generally speaking, they a: alm, 
courageous, and determined to progress; to d 
part in bringing about a satisfactory resumption of 
business conditions. The capitalists, so-called, ar 
quite willing and anxious to do everything pra 
to assist, and the workmen, so-called, entertain the 
same feeling, and, better than everything else, there js 
plenty of work to be done; there is need for everything 
that can be produced, and there are abundant resources 


in this country to pay for it all. I do not see | 
under the circumstances, any reasonable, thoughtfu 
man can be pessimistic, unless perhaps temporarily 
have been much gratified to read the optimistic state- 


ments by so many men of the greatest ability, 
in this country during the last two or three weeks.’ 


Not Afraid of Foreign Competition 


When his attention was called to the item in t 
week’s IRON AGE regarding foreign competition, Judg 
Gary remarked: 

“T do not believe, with respect to the iron and st 
industry, there is any foreign competition that 
importance. Of course, there will be such competi 
tion whenever foreigners are able to compete. They 
have that right; we must expect it.”’ 


Steel Co. suspended a Haselton stack last week, 
ing two active; the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 
operating two furnaces, Brier Hill Steel Co. one a! 
the A. M. Byers Co. one at Girard. Of the 66 open- 
hearth furnaces, 28 are charged, including 12 of 
Carnegie company, leaving only 16 independent 
melting. With only 10 of 105 mills active, sheet 
production probably has reached a new low point. 
The Carnegie company continues to operate 11 tur! 
a week, instead of 12 as heretofore. One of the 
spicuous developments is the resumption of the blo 
ing mill department at Lowellville of the Sharon 5t 
Hoop Co., after a long suspension. The Republic [ror 
& Steel Co. is making no steel this week and 
ing operations are confined to tube mills. The 
Tube company has six open-hearths, Bessemer depart 
ment and six of 11 tube mills active, but its sheet 
partment, bar and rod mills are idle. Brier Hill 5! 
Co. received enough plate orders during the wees 
warrant operation of its 132-in, mill. Trumbu 
Co. has reduced its schedules to four 
hearths and 12 sheet and tin plate mills. 
Low operating rate indicates the lin 
which has been for small tonnages and pr 
ment. An inquiry for 2000 tons of tank piates- 
fore a maker at the close of the week. Misceliant 
buying is largely confined to sheets, tinplate an¢ |! 
Some independent interests, even in f YI 
blast furnace schedule, are piling considera 
view of a still lower steel production. oe Si 
A slightly better tone is noted in the old matt 
market, one dealer naming a price of $16.90 on ® 
melting and $14.50 on hydraulically compr' ssed, a 
figures being about $1.50 above recent low quotate”™ 
Railroads are reported to be declining to accePt ©". 
rent quotations for scrap, believing that 
advance shortly. 
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Testing Out “Industrial Relations” 


Some cynicism is developing out of the read- 
justment in industry as it affects employment and 
wages and in general the relations of employers 
and employees. A good many employers are quick 
to say that the events of the past three or four 
months have put a quietus on the “employee rep- 
resentation” movement that for a while had so 
much attention. The so-called experts on co- 
operation between workmen and managers, who 
were so much in demand two or three years ago, 
to a large extent have lost their occupation. Some 
of the employers who turned to these men for 
help, when their production problems had become 
their despair, are now rather disposed to say that 
it was not so much of a shower as they took it to 
be. Labor union leaders who held up national 
trade organization as labor’s only ark of safety 
and frowned on local or shop solidarity as a de- 
lusion and a snare, are now saying that events 
have proved that they were right. Workers who 
accepted shop councils or any other plan of em- 
ployee representation are reminded by these 
leaders that they had fair warning. 

Sometimes the whole argument: is put into a 
question, like that an organizer asked last week of 
a group of unemployed men: “What good did 
‘industrial democracy’ or the Bridgeport plan do 
you at Ams when they decided they hadn’t any- 
thing for you to do?” Of course, the deciding 
referred to was not done by the management, but 
by the usual buyers of the product of these works, 
who for the time being were getting along with- 
out it. But the agitator chose to put it the more 
Sinister way. 

A New York paper prints a long article from 
an “industrial relations expert” who starts out 
by saying that “the mushroom growth of indus- 
trial relations departments that sprang up during 
the war has been washed out to a large extent 
by the reversal of trade and labor conditions.” 
He cites various cases, and what he says of an 
Illinois automobile parts company and of an elec- 
tric company will serve for the rest. In the spring 
of 1920 the former company employed an indus- 
trial relations superintendent to develop many 
phases of this work with employees. 


A promising beginning had been made when 
cancellations of orders trickled in. Presently 
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these cancellations were pouring in so fast 
it was deemed expedient to weed out the les 
sirable employees. This was done gradua 
until the plant was running at 50 per « 
capacity. The company found that the employe: 
retained were so eager to hold their places 
reduced wages that the industrial relations de- 
partment seemed unnecessary. The staff of 
department was released, but two of the features 
installed were saved and their supervision was 
taken over by a member of the firm. 

One of our largest electric companies, which 
was said to have more than half a hundred per- 
sons on its industrial relations staff under an ex 
pert labor man who has been building up the 
department for over four years, has dispensed 
with all of this personnel force, and is said 
have reverted to the plan of using a few record 
clerks for foremen’s hiring and “firing.” 


It is doubtless the fact that very much of the 
industrial relations work of 1919 and 1920 was 
an expedient. Many employers turned to it as a 
solution of their well-nigh impossible production 
problems. They spent a certain amount of 
money—a good deal of money, many of them—to 
get their production up, chiefly by getting em- 
ployees into a better state of mind regarding their 
work. Now that that part of the old force which 
is employed is doing more work, the laying aside 
or the scrapping of the special machinery for in- 
creasing output is one of various measures of 
economy. It is true, as said in the article quoted 
from above, that “the best of the industrial re- 
lations departments have made progress in 1! 
terpreting the management and the operatives to 
each other” and the author is probably right 1” 
adding that “when the cycle is complete and trade 
and labor conditions are again swinging across 
the upper half of the circle, we may expect al 
other crop of these departments.” 
Obviously, however, this opportunist trea 
of the great questions involved in industrial 
lations comes out nowhere. If there is need of 4 
better understanding by employees of the ec” 
nomic principles underlying modern business, | 
would be well to have educational work in that! 
direction go on continuously. If contact betwee? 
management and workmen was desirable whe! 
the plant was full of work, it is desirable 70 
when labor union leaders are sending the wo! 
out to employees that their employers are trying 
to take an unjust advantage of them. There are 
companies, not a few, which set out some years 
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to establish a better understanding with their 
and have kept on in that endeavor, with no 
ight of making the relation merely a fair 
ther one. The plants of these companies are 
ted by the depression just as others are, but 
ere has been sincerity in the effort carried on 
tofore, there will be more give and take in 
e months of slack work and less of the spirit 
let him take who can.” The fact that pessi- 
n will be fashionable for some time in respect 
industrial relations work should not mean the 
of all that has been built up patiently in good 
times and bad. The autocratic unionism that fas- 
tened so many uneconomic restrictions upon in- 
istry during the war and since, and that thrives 
division between employers and employees, 
would be well pleased to see every plan for local 
operation in industry go on the scrap heap. 
fhat fact should give the pessimists food for 
thought. 









The Railroad Problem 


[he Esch-Cummins act of a year ago having 
een accepted as a solution of the railroad prob- 
lem, it has been disconcerting to many to observe 
that there is now a railroad problem, For the 
layman, a little light may be thrown upon the sit- 
uation by setting together the figures representing 
some of the quantitative facts. The figures are 
often cited in arguments, but in such manner that 
perspective is lost. 

The Esch-Cummins act set the return of the 
railroads for the two years from March 1, 1920, 
at 5's or 6 per cent, at the discretion of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the half per cent 
leeway having reference to betterments. The com- 
mission in its decision last summer adopted the 
limit, 6 per cent. The valuation used is $18,900,- 
000,000, so that the 6 per cent would mean, to be 
precise, $1,134,000,000 a year, and the odd half per 
cent which the commission included would be 
$94,500,000. 

In 1914 the number of employees of the rail- 
roads Was approximately 1,700,000 and the pay- 
roll was $1,837,000,000. At the present time, the 


humber of employees is about 1,950,000 and the 
payroll about $3,600,000,000. The increase in the 
iumber of men is about 15 per cent, the increase 


the average pay about 134 per cent and the in- 


rease in total payroll 169 per cent. 
With these few simple, and indeed elementary, 
's the situation may appear in a new light to 
ty who have been confused by details. The odd 
' per cent that has been accorded the railroads 
on which hopes of making improvements in 
ne ph sical equipment largely depended amounts 
‘0 $94,500,000 a year, while the payroll amounts 
‘0 $3,600,000,000 a year, or 38 times as much. The 
“ire 6 per cent earnings that were to be assured 
“ ‘ess than one-third the payroll now provided. 
_ from another angle, the increase in number 
ees from 1,700,000 in 1914 to 1,950,000 at 
r 250,000, is not due in any large mea- 
increase in the amount of work re- 
a be done, but is attributable chiefly to 
~ *Stahlishment of the eight-hour day, the abol- 
‘ Of p'ece work in the shops, “full crew” legis- 
Boling ‘a decrease in individual efficiency. It 
250.000 © precisely accurate to assume that the 
wv’ additional employees are drawing the 
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average rate of pay of all, but on this assumption 
the cost to the railroads of these employees is 
about $460,000,000, which is almost five times the 
odd half per cent in earnings upon which so much 
dependence has been placed. 

It is no doubt truthful to assert that a great 
many men who have felt they were giving some 
attention to the railroad situation did not have a 
mental conception of the quantitative relations 
brought out by the arithmetical computations re- 
ferred to above. It is no wonder, in view of the 
size of the payrolls in proportion to the half per 
cent or the 6 per cent involved in the transporta- 
tion act, that the railroad managers have been 
making such efforts to have the subject of railroad 
wages opened for fresh consideration. The pres- 
ent wage rates were decreed when the cost of liv- 
ing was higher than it is at present and there are 
few who do not expect a further and permanent 
decrease in the cost of living. A change of only 
10 per cent in the payroll means almost four times 
as much as the famous half per cent out of which 
the railroads were expected to squeeze some bet- 
terments. The railroads are not getting the half 
per cent, and they are thinking of something much 
larger. The earnings in September, October and 
November, when traffic was heavy, represented 
only 4 per cent, or two-thirds of the expected 6 per 
cent. 

There is another aspect in which these quanti- 
ties should be considered. The number of railroad 
employees, 1,950,000, is 1.85 per cent of the popu- 
lation shown by the census of last year. On the 
basis sometimes used of one worker to five of pop- 
ulation, the proportion of population dependent 
upon railroad payrolls is 9.2 per cent of the total. 
The real proportion may not be altogether as high 
as that, but it is so great that a matter of political 
economy is involved in a large way. It is some- 
thing of deep public concern. The public requires 
transportation, and good, serviceable transporta- 
tion, but it requires many other things. It re- 
quires that food be produced, clothing made and 
fuel provided. It has been rightly said that rail 
transportation is a vital necessity, but so are many 
things. As a people we cannot spend an undue pro- 
portion of our time upon rail transportation. It 
is therefore necessary that efficient work be done 
by those whom we support as railroad employees. 


Efficiency in Production 


By far the most important thing in the iron 
and steel industry to-day is efficiency and economy 
in production. The greatest desideratum is low 
cost. Market prices are of great interest, but they 
are not of surpassing importance, nor will the 
prices that may rule during the next few weeks 
exert much influence upon the prices that will 
eventually develop and upon which much business 
will be based. 

The iron and steel industry will have to make 
its market. The buyer requires encouragement. 
Inability to buy at a lower price than the one 
quoted at a given time may not prove sufficient en- 
couragement to the placing of an order. The buyer 
may reason that even if a price represents cost to 
the manufacturer, it may not be a good price be- 
cause the cost of production may be higher than 
it should be. 

It is altogether an unsafe philosophy that holds 
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that the latent demand for steel exists and must 
be expressed eventually if the sellers simply bide 
their time. The history of the steel market prior 
to the war is strewn with cases of the buyers wait- 
ing a longer time than was expected before taking 
After the buying movement that cen- 
tered largely in the second half of 1909 there was 
a period, in 1910 and 1911, of fully 14 months 
during which the production of pig iron was at 
less than 80 per cent of capacity, with steel pro- 
duction in keeping. When the war started in 
August, 1914, there had been a period of at least 
eight months in which production was distinctly 
light, while in the first ten months of the war 
there was far from full production. It should be 
noted, furthermore, that productive capacity is 
now much larger than at that time, the increase 
in pig iron capacity being more than 35 per cent, 


hold again. 


while the increase in steel making capacity is 
greater still, 

There is undoubtedly a very large latent de- 
mand for iron and steel. It is a matter of the 
latent demand being brought out. The iron and 
steel industry has wonderful recuperative powers, 
but its history shows that its expansion has been 
due to its efficiency. Prior to 1890, Britain made 
more pig iron than the United States, while now 
our capacity in iron and steel is four times that 
of Britain. The difference in efficiency is due to 
many things, the largest single item being the ex- 
istence of the open shop in the United States. The 
machinery would be of little value if the men did 
not follow it. 

The most impressive instance of the iron 
steel demand being broadened by efficiency 
low cost production was furnished in the great 
depression of the eighteen-nineties, a depression 
that is unlikely ever to be repeated. Any history 
of American business will say that the depression 
lasted from 1893 to 1898, a common practice being 
to date its beginning with the panic of June, 1893. 
The iron and steel industry, however, came up to 
that month very greatly handicapped. The record 
production of pig iron had not been in 1892, the 
year but in 1890, the third year before. 
Yet Mr. Swank recorded that the pig iron capacity 
had increased from 11,757,351 tons in November, 
1889, to 14,550,708 tons in'‘January, 1892, or 24 per 
cent. That was certainly a poor position in which 


and 
and 


before, 


to enter a severe industrial depression, yet the 
iron industry, by increasing its efficiency and re- 
ducing its costs, found a sharply increasing de- 
In 1895, in the middle of the depression, it 
made a new record for output. Then, skipping a 
vear, in 1897 it broke the new record and in 1898 
it broke the record of 1897. Three calendar year 
records for production were broken in a period 
that histoy calls a five-year industrial depression, 
vet the iron industry had entered the period with 
the handicap of its record production having been 
well above the rate immediately before the de- 
pression. To-day the outlook for consumption is 
vastly more favorable, but consumption must be 
encouraged by economy and efficiency in pro- 
duction. 


mand, 


Steel bar exports of the two leading producing 
countries were so heavy in 1920 that they nearly 
equalled the 1917 war record, when such material 
was a leading munition necessity. American steel 
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bar exports last year were nearly three time 
1913 outgo or 624,587 tons against 211,716 
The British bar exports last year, 363,864 
were nearly 50 per cent greater than those in 


Notable Manganese Figures 


A record, unequalled in peace time, was 
by the American ferromanganese indust; 
1920. The output was not only about 60 pe: 
larger than that for 1919 but it exceeded any wa; 
year except 1918, as reported elsewhere in 
The performance is surprising. Despite 
sharp reductions in pig iron making in the latte, 
part of the year, the making of ferromanganese 
did not decline even in the last month. The d 
show that the available supplies of the alloy, 
cluding imports, exceed by a liberal margin 
estimated needs of the steel industry. There is 
also to be noted the manganese ore record. In 
ports in 1920 exceeded by a liberal margin 
recent year except 1917 and nearly equalled that 
They were, in fact, on a par with the best record 
of the British industry in 1913. The British ma) 
ganese industry has practically recovered its pre 
war status, for its ore supplies are larger tha: 
any time since 1914, as judged by the imports 
This fact accounts in part for the increasing 
ports into this country of British alloy. The sug 
gestion comes that British makers may now be 
able more easily to dump their product or compete 
with the domestic alloy. However, in both coun- 
tries the alloy has been made on a high cost basis; 
most of the 1920 ore receipts by American pro 
ducers were contracted for at not lower than 65 
cents per unit, seaboard. 


issue. 


Electric or Cupola Cast Iron 

A new survey of the future of the gray iro! 
foundry industry is afforded by Dr. Richard Mo! 
denke’s paper on “The Electri 
Furnace in the Iron Foundry,” presented on Tues 
day before the mining and metallurgical engineers 
Visions ot 
the radical metallurgical changes possible, so fa 
as melting is concerned, easily arise from a stud) 


of this discussion. Dr. Moldenke says in conclud 


comprehensive 


and printed elsewhere in this issue. 


ing his paper: 


Even in these days, metal equal to charco: 
iron is produced in the basic hearth electric fur- 
nace from burnt soda kettles, burnt stove grates, 
spring beds, old annealing pots, etc... . [If al! 
foundrymen were to use the undesirable lines 0! 
scrap on the market, these would soon be sold or 
their metallic iron content and compete directly 
with pig iron. With a good metallurgical labora 
tory, a foundry could accomplish much in 
way of cost reduction where a basic hearth 
tric furnace is available. 


elet- 


rap 1s a 


Charcoal quality iron from inferior s¢ 
signal advance but crucible quality steel 
scrap steel is now a common product of the basi 
electric furnace. | 

While duplexing with the cupola is compa’®™ 
tively new, its possibilities and advantages !0! 


fri ry 


tain work are established. The practice is 10 yet 
widespread but is growing. Dr. Moldenke, how- 
ever, points out the benefits and possibilities of 
direct electric melting of cold scrap anu — 


sizes its importance for certain conditi' 
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yresentation the future of this practice seems 
red, even from the view point of cost. “The 
esting point to be noted from the costs given,” 
iys, “is that for an ordinary foundry, prepared 
iplex some or all of its cupola metal, the ad- 
nal cost is but a third of a cent per pound. . 
\. the quality of the work is unquestionably 
her, this third of a cent at least becomes a part 
ent received.” 
\s a solution of the sulphur problem, which is 
e to-day, the electric furnace is offered as the 
recourse, There is the co-ordinate advantage 
superior product, whether from duplexing or 
t melting, and independence of the use of pig 
,even in a cupola. There is even the possibil- 
that, with cheap electricity, the cupola may 
igely vanish. The prediction seems assured that 
s in the steel industry the electric furnace has 
nidly solved problems of composition and qual- 
the same agent is in a fair way to accomplish 
results in the iron foundry. 
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Plea for Standardized Tool Steel Testing 


To the Editor: The writer’s attention has been 
alled a number of times to the fact that there seems 
to be no facilities in this country for testing in ¢ 

entific way the merits of the various makes of high 
speed steel. The writer has in mind, some place, where 
t would be possible to continue the work as laid out 

the late Frederick W. Taylor, at the Midvale 
ee! Co. 

If some good technical school would take hold of 
this, or the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
eers could in some way provide facilities for the 
roper testing of high speed steel, I believe it would 

nvaluable to the large users of high speed steel 
this country. 

We, of course, in our capacity as manufacturers 

tool holders, selling extra cutters or tool bits in 
‘rious forms, squares, flats, double bevels and special 
napes for threading tools, are always interested in 
nowing of and using the best steel. We have the 
resentatives of the large steel companies calling 
is continually, stating the various tests they have 

in various plants, and how their steel “Did more 
than any of the other twelve or twenty-four 
But when you come to examine the report 

the test, you find that no attempt was made to 
nalyze the piece of work that was being machined, 
tated form of tool was used or maintained, and 

is ways of determining the value of the steels 

‘ tested are used by different manufacturers. 

ne will take a sample piece of high speed steel, 

t just as long as he can at a very high speed, 
speed may be entirely impractical, as far as its 

ncerned, but his theory is that if he can show 

rrade of work that he ran 2 in., where another 
peed steel ran only 1 in. at this high speed, 
one that ran 2 in. is double in value to the 
nly ran 1 in., regardless of Taylor’s proof 
his book, “The Art of Cutting Metals,” that 
0 way a proper test of high speed steel. 
manufacturers will take high speed steel 
speed, and run it for days at a time without 
‘, and if one high speed steel will run three 
inother will run six, then it is his opinion 
ne that runs six days is worth twice as 
e one that runs three. 
words, there is not only no place for 
esting high speed steel, but there is no 
eing used for determining the results. 
gave us an accurate report of his tests, 
"€ ‘cat the average economical time that should 
“ea Tor a tool was 1 hr. and 20 min., before break- 
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ing down, but that for his test he did not want to 
take up this amount of time, and that a 20-min. run 
was nearly enough correct to be right for determining 
values in high speed steel. 

Of course, there is in addition to this another very 
important factor. That is the heat treatment of high 
speed steel. In my travels all over the country I run 
across some peculiar methods of treating high speed 
steel. There is no standard, and even the various 
manufacturers vary considerably in their instructions 
for the heat treatment of their own particular brand. 

It would seem to the writer that if the American 
Society or some technical school could take advanatge 
of this opportunity, the benefits derived would be very 
valuable. A proper sized lathe should be used, and 
properly annealed and analyzed cast iron and steel 
could be furnished for the purpose of the test. Then 
with proper equipment, correctly formed, hardened and 
ground tools made from various makes of high speed 
steel, tests could be run at predetermined feeds and 
speeds and compared with other makes of high speed 
steel, giving an accurate report of value. 

It would, of course, be understood that each manu- 
facturer having tools or steels tested would hold for 
his own personal use the name of the stéel he was 
having tested, so that no other manufacturer would 
be injured by the report. 

THOMAS F'IsuH, 


President Ready Tool Co 
Bridgeport, Conn 


Water-Cooled Steel Ingot Molds 


To the Editor: My attention has been called to a 
communication in THE IRON AGE of Feb. 3, appearing 
over the signature of Emil Gathmann. It is highly 
pleasing that my article, published in the issue of the 
previous week, should be noticed and in part corrobo- 
rated by one who is an acknowledged authority on the 
subject. I am surprised to learn that an earlier patent 
had been issued for a similar mold. I was granted 
U. S. Patent No. 1,336,459 in April, 1920, and have 
followed the supposition that it is entirely valid. 

As to the results my mold is giving in service, I 
would be glad to furnish data to date, but as it is still 
in the experimental stage it would perhaps be not alto- 
gether fair to my principals to divulge their trade 
secrets at just this time. I feel it pertinent to ask, 
however, just why there should be an area between 
water and air cooling in a mold that is thoroughly 
water-cooled. Our concern is a unit of time, rather 
than of area, between air and water cooling. 

I did not indeed know that a mold had already been 
designed and used to the extent of 2,000,000 tons, for 
which is claimed the identical results that mine accom- 
plishes. Two million tons, divided over a period of 
several years, becomes a fractional part of one per cent 
of the world’s ingot production. I state this, by no 
means to make light of the accomplishment, but rather 
to show how it might be hitherto unknown to some of 
us, for whosoever points the way to essentially sound 
ingot manufacture becomes a benefactor to humanity 
and will rank with the metallurgists of history. 


RosBertT C. WOODWARD, 
Lycoming Motors Corporation 
Williamsport, Pa., Feb. 5. 
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The Iron Age and Its Readers 


For its timeliness, its clarity, its incisive 
searching character, its convincing authority and 
its concrete suggestions, the article in last week’s 
issue, 


NemeigueTnaAgAY" 


Machine Tool Situation Analyzed, 


is so important that it should be read by every 
one engaged in the metal working industry. This 
special reference will serve the reader who over- 
looked the article last week. Indications are that 
it will have to be reprinted to satisfy demands for 
extra copies. As a service to both the makers 
and users of machine tools THE IRON AGE will be 
glad to do the reprinting. 
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VITAL ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


Herbert Hoover Addresses Engineers on Monday 
at Syracuse 


In an address delivered before the American Engi- 
neering Council’s executive board and convention of 
engineers at Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 14, Herbert Hoover, 
president of tne council, stressed the importance of 
co-operative engineering effort in solving many of the 
problems which make living conditions to-day such a 
serious matter. He pointed out that the waste in our 
production is measured by unemployment, time lost in 
labor conflicts, losses in labor turnover and failure to 


secure maximum individual production. Beyond this 
lie poor co-ordination of great industries, failures in 
transportation, coal and power, lack of standardiza- 


tion and many other causes producing high prices and 
industrial unrest. He pointed out that in 1918, with 
20 per our man power withdrawn into armed 
forces, we produced 20 per cent more commodities than 
to-day. This places to-day’s production at not more than 
60 or 70 per cent of our capacity, and indicates that we 

l half as much again. The substance of 
what he said was in part as follows: 

Without it ever possible to reach 100 per 
cent productivity, yet the whole basis of national prog- 
increased standard of living, better human rela 
tions and advancement of civilization depend upon a 
continuous improvement in productivity. There is no 
thing national overproduction, if the nation 
produces the right commodities. The commodities or 
services produced are capable of absorption by the 
whole nation if they are of the right character. When 
we can attune the whole industrial machine to the 
highest pitch, agriculture as well as manufacture, in- 
creasing production will mean a directly increasing 
standard of living. If 100,000,000 people divide their 
united output they ean, by doubling that output, have 
twice the amount to divide. 
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Waste of Intermittent Effort 


There is no limit to consumption except the total 
capacity to produce, provided the surplus of productive 
power is constantly shifted to new articles from those 
which have reached the saturation point of demand. 
For instance, productive capacity is wasted to-day which 
would improve the housing conditions of our entire 
people to the level that perhaps only half of them 
enjoy, and at the same time this would not entrench 
upon our established necessities. Studies of our indus- 
tries as a whole show that we usually expand our 
equipment just at periods of maximum demand for 
production, instead of during periods of slack consump- 
tion. We thus make double demands on labor and then 
doubly increase unemployment in periods of reduced 
consumption. This is a large factor in our great un- 
employment problem of to-day. 

In particular, our bituminous coal mines form one 
of our worst functioning industries. They proceed 
from glut to famine, and the men employed find work 
only 70 per cent of their time. In other words, there 
are excess equipment and excess men attached to this 
industry. Mining engineers have already shown that 
remedy through storage, through railroad rate 
differentials and in other directions. By constructive 
action an army of men may be released from this nec- 
essary industry to other less intermittent employment. 
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Where the Heaviest Losses Occur 


The largest area of waste lies in the large periods 
of slack production and unemployment, due to the ebb 
and flow of economic tides between booms and slumps. 
The second largest waste lies in labor friction, strikes 
and Another variety of loss lies in the un- 
necessarily faulty distribution of labor supply due to 
and to shifting demands. Another heavy 
element of waste would be corrected by standardization 
of certain national utensils, such as that now being 
done in railroad couplers. The saving in national effort 
from this standardization is estimated, not in millions, 
but in billions of dollars. Advancement of industrial 
equipment, such as the Super-power scheme and the 


lockouts. 


seasonal 
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St. Lawrence waterway development, will elin 
another waste. 

In all these things the engineer is fitted by t: 
to take a leading hand. It is he who can best 
the requirements and the possibilities of gain; 
who can best analyze present weaknesses and p 
adequate remedies. If these facts can be esta! 
to an intelligent people such as ours, action is « 
even if it be slow. 


Committee on Waste in Industry 


The committee of elimination of waste in i: 
appointed by Mr. Hoover consists of the follo 
J. Parke Channing, New York, chairman; L. W 
lace, Baltimore, vice-chairman; L. P. Alford, 
York; G. D. Babcock, Holt Mfg. Co., Peoria, III; 
Coburn, Boston; Morris L. Cooke, Philadelphia; 
rington Emerson, New York; Dr. Ira N. Hollis, W: 
ter; Herbert Hoover, New York; E. E. Hunt, ©. | 
Knoeppel, New York; Robert Linton, Fred J. Miller, 
New York; H. V. R. Sheel, New York; J. H. Wil 
J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, and Robert B. W 
New York. 


Foreign Trade Convention in Cleveland 


The eighth national foreign trade convention of th 
National Foreign Trade Council will be held in Clev: 
land from May 4 to 7, inclusive. Referring to the con 
vention O. K. Davis, secretary, says: “Our foreign 
trade is encountering many financial obstacles, som 
of which are the results of tendencies not generally 
understood. Without a thorough grasp of the situation, 
the formation of an intelligent production and sales 
policy is impossible. The convention this year will cor 
centrate on the discussion of these problems.” Regis- 
tration for the convention is now open at the headquar- 
ters of the council, 1 Hanover Square, New York. 


Steel Corporation’s Car Plant 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 15.—The pressed steel car 
plant of the Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car Co., auxili- 
ary of the Tennessee, Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
so far neared completion that orders are being booked. 
The first came from the Louisville & Nashville as re- 
ported in THE IRON AGE and was for 300 gondolas a! 1 
300 coke cars. The plant has a capacity. of 25 com 
plete cars per diem. It is neatly synchronized with 
the fabricating and other shops of the Chickasaw com 
pany so that the same machinery will turn out plates 
for cars or for ships and other demands. 


} 
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Stocks in the South 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 15,—With 14 stacks pro- 
ducing, stocks on Alabama iron yards Feb. 1 compared 
with Jan. 1 were as follows: Total 160,000 tons com- 
pared with 133,000, of which foundry was 132,000 com- 
pared with 113,000, machine cast 6800 compared with 
4200, basic 20,000 compared with 15,000. The tota! }s 
less than an average furnace make per month under 
normal’ operations, the average for 1920 having Dee" 
200,000 tons per month. 


Otis Steel Co. Reduces Wages 


The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, has announced, eff 
tive Feb. 16, a wage reduction of approximately 20 pet 
cent for all classes of labor in its Riverside and La 
side works. On common labor the reduction is trom + 
cents to 37 cents per hour. 


The United States Manganese Co., Cushman, Ark. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $250,000 %® 
take over and merge the Southern Hill Manganese U0. 
and the Eureka Manganese & Mining Co. The ws 
pany is planning for extensive operations ear!y 1 oh 
spring, and in the meantime will make repairs ‘ e 


ent equipment and purchase new machinery: 
Beatty, Birmingham, Ala., is manager. 
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S for 1920 Exceed Those for 1919—Nearly 
» and a Half Million Added to Surphus 


1ual meeting Feb, 8 of the Youngstown Sheet 


Youngstown, Ohio, stockholders voted to duce 
xf directors trom ll to ¥ There were LWo 
he board due to the resignation of George E 
idena, Cal., formerly general salies manager 
h last year of Cecil D. Hine, former gene 

- directors were re-elected J A Campbe 

yt IX. L. Ford, Richard Garlick, Robert Bent 


H. Booth and A. IE Adan 


orge D i. 


Younstow! i 


and Gé imeron of Cleveland 


ve ince 


of the board was defererd owing to 


o quorum present 





Cleveland first vile president pre i 
l’resid Jame \. Campbe who 
det were forme t it tl outlo ! 
] (>) I on ! ; ) W ‘ i i I 
t45,o01 il nh S21L,606 te ot shipme 
\ gross rece } 1,363.68 1919 
05.2 {} to qr r were . ‘ 
rmnings $6,7,02,044 ‘ 
vidends and all charg except feder 
‘ 00, the company added $2,499,271.57 to 
20 earning bringing the tota surplu 
to $46,531,000 The company 192" wage 
192,699 as compared with $20,084,420.16 l 
f $1,327,000 wa written off and charged 


Inventories 


h dividends last year amounted to $4,203,37 
if UUU paid to preferred tockholders and > 
bursed on common stock, or at the rate of $4 
on the 800,000 shares of common Total 

hare on-the common tock aggregated $6.6 
nm . ’ 
The Company’s Plants 
iny’s works contain more than 150 acre inder 


capacity for converting into finished 


the entire output of steel, 


ts annually. It 


amounting to 
the 
only in 


distinction of being 
the fact that it 


enjoys 


f-contained, not 


finish the product of its steel and iron plants, 
e ownership of its own raw materials, suffi- 


to care for its needs for many years bei! 


pnart 


rt the 
Balkan 


following ore companies in 


Mining Co., operating the 
Mining Co., operating 
Mining Co 


rete Mining Co 


Danube mines; Brule 


and Berkshire Jennett 
Bennett 


Utica 


mines; 
and Russel mines; ¢ 
and Albany Plymouth Mining 
Plymouth mine; Mahoning Mining Co., 
Volunteer Ore Co., operat 
Hoyt 
the 
1 Steamship Co., 
the 


sufficient for 


mines 


r the 


Mahoning 


mine 


the 


ne and Mining Co developing a 


An interest in Mahoning Steamship Co 
gives it .the 
g in profit of transporting its or 


many years of continuous 


the company own it own limestone ind 
under development at Nemacolir Gr 
if is destined to be one of. the I t 
mines in America Its coal acreage at 
ncludes more than 7,500 acres, pract 
inderlaid with 7 to 9-ft. veins and cé 
rvative estimates upward of 1 00,0 
erior for by-product coking purpose 
be company owns a number of subsidiary 
nized to carry out specific part of ts 
g these is the Continental Supply Co i 
ny located at St Louis and hav g ) 
principal oil producing centers 
Coal Mining Co. conducts the coal n 
cl up to Jar l 1919, capita t 
had beer nvested This wa ree 
eliminary work The company now 





to 1,200 tons of coal daily at Nemacolin 


Land Co., 


f land 


another subsidiary, 


adjoining the main works havs 
property is now being 


or communities for housing 
ided to 


cost 


provide comfortable, sanitary 





nref 
pref 





for foreigners who 


ners who wish to buy houses, for the 
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8 if Americar skilled labor i for negroes ] these 
Ou g propositions early $ » } een ested 
Vv lally t s expected that 1 ‘ of } s will 
‘ 00 Connected witl hese de ‘ elab- 
park ind | yerounds 
S & Tube « pa of ckl lers 
( ) luted Sle¢ | r} I Its most } tant 
we pipe nade ‘ 1 ull 
from 4.-1n Oo 20-11 in dial nd f pr Lily 
poses it } pacity i 
I L ro 1 ( f B i 
+) 5 , slabs 
{ heet bar 
Lackawanna’s 1920 Report 
n iry figures of 1920 « g } I 
I Stee ( show up decid l ‘ l 
fi I for ) TI ompat I fit \ f 
i 3 l y h ‘ ‘ 
ederal taxe unted : ) yu 2 
i } oO he corporatic x 4 hur 
} ' viou ear a < $1.02 a hare 
on i pit Z I ' int 
re s to Ww 
I t en 2 t t 7,1 
I ( ) ( 6 l tf 
VI e xt I i nent ‘ ’ ? 
Depreciatio 129 f 67.844 
Profits for eal i t,t 6H, S¢ } 4 
Inv t ai ¢ + e 
Net profit 1,294 6, S¢ 
*Total net earnings of all I i provid for 
ill taxe including excess profits tax ind dedu g a 
other expenses, but not renewal x ire nd the ip 
ropl I for current year 
On Dec 31, last, the compar had st ‘ infille 
busir on its books, contrasted wit 18,405 tons of 
Ly 1, 1919 
Greater Sales by the Brill Company 
According to the annual report of the J. G. Brill Co 
Philadelphia, for 1920, the combined output of the <« yar 3 
four plants amounted in sales value to $17,537,293 Th 
compares with $14,210,622 for the previous year There Was 
1 profit for the vear of $1,415,321 after charging against 
earnings $964,090 for depreciation and the cost of all mainte 
nee and repairs From this profit here was deducted a 
reserve of $240,000 to cover un Se ed Federal incon and 
excess profits taxes ind a reserve of $150,000 against any 
possible further decrease in the company’s assets ving 
the net profit for tl vear $1,025,321 All inventories of raw 
material were priced at cost or at the market price at the 
end of the year, whichever was the lower The sal value 


of the orders on hand as of Feb. 1 amounted to $3,670,310 


According to President S. M. Curwen statement 

present depression nvolving every ivenue of business, i 
flected in the reduction in the amount of uncompleted orders 
it all the plants It difficult to ticipate what the near 
future ring to the compar! 4 vever. of the 
present great necessity for street " equipment I ously 
ex g as the esu ‘ tl ! purchase 
iri the past few rs, the ment fident that 
1 th eturn of general bu ‘ t cor on 
if pr perity, the or inv W measure it 
the mproven nt 


ended 


1, ilter ex nses ind x we iu i 
t er elterred Vide ; 
) ga st pa ‘ t { ' 1 119 
ad 2 » a tate I 
The Pittsburgh Stes ( eg qu of 1% per 


H bison & W er Ref ( g quarterly 
f 114 pe ‘ on comn : i I VI t r 
t ent on the prefert t é April 19 nN 
holder of record Apr 9 

Stockholders of the Wickwire-Spencer Stee (Corporation 


proved an issue of 25,000 additiona shares of 8 per 
the 


itstanding up to 





irst preferred stock, par $100, which will bring 





total amount of this ciass ¢ stock ¢ 


$10,000,000 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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PRICES STILL LOWER 


Steel Obtainable $5 Below Steel Corpora- 
tion Levels 


Steel Making Iron Cut—Buying Postponed and 
Operations Receding 


Developments have met expectations. The price 
cuts clinched business known to be urgent, but have 
postponed those purchases which could be held back 
for the time being. As natural, wild rumors are 
afloat of quotations much below those of actual 
transactions, and lowest dependable prices are diffi- 
cult to name. Bookings have been made at the 
Steel Corporation’s levels, but also at prices fully 
$5 under these. It has become apparent that buy- 
ing is dropping below one-fourth of the country’s 
capacity. 

Indications are that iron and steel making will 
be gradually receding for the next few weeks, but 
the general conditions are looked on with favor as 
hastening the determination of the basis from 
which a healthy normal demand will spring. The 
time element required for complete readjustment 
stands in opposition to any artificial stimulus. 

Additional wage reductions, notably 20 per 
cent in the Youngstown district, contribute to the 
movement, but there are checks beyond the control 
of the steel trade in the fixed coal mine wages and 
the high railroad freight rates. These need to 
enter the reckoning of what is the rational buying 
level. 

Plant operations in the Chicago district have 
undergone no marked change. In the Pittsburgh 
district a 20 per cent operation covers the situation 
with many of the independent mills and the Steel 
Corporation has lost ground. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. has withdrawn the blast from two furnaces, 
now having 45 in operation. Actual steel making 
capacity is down to 80 per cent, a drop of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent from the gait of a week ago, 
and finishing capacity is not over 80 per cent. Two 
of the largest independent mills are operating at 
a 25 per cent rate, others are active mainly in mak- 
ing pipe and not over 15 per cent of the independent 
sheet mill capacity is in operation. The leading in- 
terest has dropped off 5 per cent to a 70 per cent 
basis in sheets and to a 70 per cent from an 80 per 
cent basis in tin plates. The Steel Corporation as 
a whole is operating at about an 80 per cent rate. 

Finished steel and possibly also semi-finished 
material are now quite generally obtainable at $5 
per ton below the Steel Corporation prices. Steel 
bars have been sold at prices ranging from 2c. to 
2.35c., Pittsburgh, with 2.25c. freely quoted and 
2.10c. the market at the moment. Steel plates in 
even moderate amounts command no more than 
2.25c., with structural steel at 2.25c. and 2.20c. 
Black sheets have been moved at 4.10c., Pittsburgh, 
and at 5.35c. for the galvanized product, and blue 
annealed sheets, particularly in the heavier gages 
where there is competition with plate mills, 3.15c. 
has been done, this last representing a drop of 
$8 a ton in two weeks. Independent nail quotations 
range from $3.10 to $3.25 per keg, while plain and 
galvanized wire is down $5 from the quotations of 
a week ago. 
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The stability of tin plate at $7 per bas 
noteworthy. Incidentally some of the Ste 
ration’s make in tin plate as well as sheets 
into stock. 

The market in steel making pig iron: 


had been untested for a number of week 


broken $5 per ton at Pittsburgh, where 1(\ 


of basic has been sold at $25, Valley, and a 


tonnage of Bessemer at $27, Valley. Malle: 


also declined $2 in that market and at 


while foundry irons are down about $2 at | 


and Philadelphia. The inquiry for 5000 


basic from an Ohio melter has been wit! 


The price on 15,000 tons of foundry iron, 
cently to a radiator company, was about 


furnace. Stocks of pig iron in Alabama 


Feb. 1 amounted to 160,000 tons, compare 


33,000 tons on Jan. 1. 


Apparently following its policy of othe: 


when curtailment became necessary, the C 


r? 


al 
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Steel Co. has ordered the closing for an indefinit: 


period next Saturday of a high cost plant, 


t} 


located at Columbus, Ohio, which includes tw 


furnaces and sheet bar mills. 


Demand for cast iron pipe is assuming encow 


1i@ O 


aging proportions. In the Middle West there ar 
eight sizable municipal inquiries. Fabricating 
steel work appears to be on the increase, thoug! 
wages in the building trades have been latter|) 
of a deterrent than prices of building materials 

Independent rail makers are still disposed 
slow down operations, as they hardly welcom 
idea of tying up capital until the railroads are 


a position to pay their bills. 
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In the export market continental competitio! 


for the present small volume of business is 


standing factor. Cross currents are numerous, : 


contrary facts of specific quotations show. 
plates from the continent delivered in the United 
Kingdom are offered $20 a ton below the Britis! 
quotation and a rail order for Australia was |os' 
to England on about a $40 a ton difference. Belgiun 
underbid the United States on some billets for ce 
livery to Glasgow by $41 against $52 per ton, the 
American price. Products which might be imported 


are sufficiently high abroad that with transporta 


tion costs added there is no advantage. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, I‘ 


While the price cuts recently made by a larg: 
pendent steel interest and followed by others to > 


extent have uncovered some business, the 
the drive, viewed in a broad way, have been < 
. . . } 

ing. Buyers are taking hold with even less 


1; 


than they did prior to the change in independ 


pany price policies, and are more impressed 
already have been offered. Some prospectiv: 
undoubtedly has been uncovered by the cut 
general way it must be said that buyers hav 
clined to use the quotations named by one < 
pry loose even lower prices from some othe: 
There is nothing at all definite or fixed about 
of most of the independent companies at | 

and the actual basis of business usually 1s 
offers of buyers. As far as its effect upo! 
and wage policies of the Steel Corporat 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Feb. 15, Feb. 8, Jan. 18, Feb. 17, 


on, Per Gross Ton: 4921 1921 91921 §=—-:1920 
Philadelphiat.... $30.09 $32.09 $33.25 $45.35 
Valley furnacef.... 28.00 28.00 31.50 42.00 
Southern, Cin’tif... 32.00 32.00 36.50 3.60 
Birmingham, Ala.7. 27.50 27.50 32.00 40.00 
foundry, Chicago*.. 28.00 30.00 31.00 43.00 
el’d, eastern Pa... 31.40 31.40 33.86 41.40 
Valley furnace. 25.00 30.00 30.00 43.00 
Pittsburgh ; 28.96 33.96 33.96 $3.40 
Chicago*® .... 28.50 30.50 31.50 43.50 

©, VOR svctssse Ge 30.00 32.00 43.00 
orge, Pittsburgh. 28.96 28.96 32.46 $2.40 
ircoal, Chicago.... 38.50 $0.50 40.50 57.50 
nanganese, Atl. port 90.00 90.00 100.00 180.00 


Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton 
s. heavy, at mill. $45.00 


KH 


00 $45.00 $45.00 





$5 

iils, heavy, at mill. 47.00 $7.00 $7.00 47.00 
llets, Pittsburgh... 43.50 $3.50 43.50 58.00 
bitlets, Pittsburgh... 38.50 $3.50 43.50 58.00 
et bare, P’en... 52.00 $7.00 47.00 60.00 

ng billets, base, P’gh. 43.50 $8.50 $8.50 75.00 
lliets, Phila....... 49.24 $9.24 49.24 64.10 
xls, Pittsburgh. . 52.00 57.00 57.00 65.00 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
bars, Philadelphia. . 2.70 2.70 2.70 4.25 
ron bars, Chicago..... 2.63 2.68 2.68 3.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh. . 2.10 2.15 2.35 3.00 
Steel bars, New York.... 2.48 2.53 2.73 3.27 
lank plates, Pittsburgh... 2.25 2.40 2.65 3.50 
Tank plates, New York... 2.63 2.78 3.03 3.77 
Bean ete., Pittsburgh... 2.20 2.25 2.45 2.70 
I ns, etc... New York.... 2.58 2.63 2.83 2.97 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... . 2.80 3.05 3.05 3.50 
*T} 


average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
iicago district is 70c per ton 
s on, 1.75 to 2.25 tSilicon, 2.25 to 2 


ces in the above table are for domestic delivery 


the course pursued by the independents in the 
of price and wages has been nil. The Steel Cor- 
subsidiaries are holding rigidly in all direc- 
the schedule it has observed, for practically two 
and not even intimations of lower wages are 
This, too, in the face of a considerable contrac- 
plant operations due to the fact that new com- 
ts have been considerably smaller than the com- 
ligations. 
fact that there has been no increase in active 
iron and steel capacity must be taken as 
evidence that no more business exists at cut 
an could be obtained at the former levels. In 
Wheeling district it is doubtful whether as much 
cent of the independent capacity is engaged 
Two of the largest Pittsburgh independents 
ng at a 25 per cent rate this week, while 
thoning and Shenango valleys activities are 
nost entirely in the tubular mills. Not 
15 per cent of the independent sheet mills 
peration and occupation of independent tin 
ty is little, if any, fuller than that in sheets. 
Corporation also has lost ground in the past 
Carnegie Steel Co. has withdrawn the blast 
irnaces, now having 45 in operation. Active 
capacity is down to 80 per cent, a drop 
ately 10 per cent from the gait of a week 
ishing capacity of the company is not over 
ngaged. The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
operated only 70 per cent of its sheet 
of 5 per cent from the previous week, 
tin plate mills dropped from above 80 
‘0 per cent. This company figures on 70 
ations for the next three weeks, but does 
ship all of its production. The operations 
an Steel & Wire Co. still are dwindling, 
nal Tube Co., although still running full 








Sheets, Nails and Wire, "eb. 1», Feb. s, Jan = "oo + 
1921 192) 192 92 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 4.20 1.20 4.35 5.00 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. 5.50 5.70 5.70 6.50 
Sheets, blue an’l'd, 9 & 10 3.20 3.20 8.55 4.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... © 3.25 3.26 3.25 4.50 
Pee Ware. I ties bcxccces 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.50 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.85 4.10 1.10 1.4 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Carwheels, Chicago ...... $20.50 $21.00 $21.00 $38.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 23.00 25.00 25.00 40.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh ’ 14.00 16.00 16.00 28.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 14.50 14.50 14.50 25.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’'go.. 15.00 15.50 15.00 24.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 23.00 23.00 25.00 34.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 23.00 23.50 24.50 39.00 
No, 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 18.00 18.00 17.00 38.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 36.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’'go (net) 13.50 13.50 13.50 26.00 

Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt $4.50 $4.50 $5.00 $6.00 
Furnace coke, future... 75 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Foundry coke, prompt 5.50 5.50 6.50 7.00 
Foundry coke, future 6.50 650 7.50 7.00 


Metals, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Lake copper, New York 13.50 13.50 13.25 19.25 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y. 13.00 13.00 13.00 19.00 
Zine, St. Louis... 5.00 ».00 >. 55 8.75 
Zinc, New York. 5.35 5.50 6.00 9.10 
Lead, St. Louis 5.35 4.50 490 g 50 
Lead, New York ; - 5.70 1.75 5.12% 8.75 
Tin, New York... : 32.50 32.50 34.75 60.00 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. ¥ 2 9.25 LS 11.62! 
and do not necessarily apply to export business 


on merchant and oil country pipe, is getting near the 
end of its live obligations, and probably will curtail 
before long. Operations of the Steel Corporation as 
a whole probably do not reach 80 per cent and predic- 
tions are common of a drop to as low as 70 per cent 
before the end of the month. 

So far as actual sales are concerned, the inde- 
pendent market on bars, shapes and plates is quotable 
at 2.10c., 2.20c. and 2.25c. respectively. A price as 
low as 1.75c. is rumored on bars, but finds no sub- 
stantiation. It is reported that one independent sheet 
maker recently quoted 5.50c. base on carload lots of 
galvanized sheets and an even lower price on lots of 
100 tons or more. 

The pig iron market has suffered a clear break of 
$5 per ton in the steel-making grades. A merchant 
interest with furnaces in the Valley this afternoon 
effected a sale of 1000 tons of basic at $25, furnace, 
and is prepared to take more business at the same 
price. The same interest has made several smal] sales 
of Bessemer at $27, and is prepared to take additional 
tonnage at that figure. 





Pig Iron.—An otherwise uneventful week has been 
enlivened by a sale of 1000 tons of basic iron to a Pitts- 
burgh district melter for immediate delivery at $25, 
Valley furnace, a cut of $5 per ton from the nominal 
quotation which ruled since the first of the year, 
but which has found absolutely no basis in sales. A 
similar reduction has been made by the same interest 
in Bessemer iron, which now is quotable at $27, Valley 
furnace, at which a few small sales are reported to 
have been made for early delivery. Another merchant 
interest late last week lowered its prices on the steel 
making grades $2 to $2.50 per ton, but the fact that 
actual business since has been done at the lower prices 
establishes the market at $25 and $27 respectively for 
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basic and Bessemer. It is stated that these prices are 
considerably below costs, but with several of the steel 
companies willing to take business in basic iron at $26 
or less merchant producers have been unable to secure 
shipping instructions against old orders or new busi- 
ness, and have determined upon a policy with regard 
to price akin to that recently adopted by the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co. The only inquiry that has been 
known to be in the market recently for basic iron was 
one of 5000 tons from a central Ohio sheet manufac- 
turer and since this interest has blast furnaces of its 
own and is known to have considerable stocks of iron 
on its yards, its inquiry has not been regarded as bona 
fide. Only carload lot business has been done in foun- 
dry iron and this uniformly has been at $28, Valley 
furnace, for No. 2. No. 3 furnace of the Shenango 
Furnace Co., Sharpsville, Pa., which it had been 
planned to start up to-day, will not go into blast this 


week, and its resumption may even go over until 
March 1. The Pittsburgh Steel Co. late last week 
turned on the blast in its No. 1 furnace, but the Re- 


public Iron & Steel Co. has taken off one of the three 
furnaces it recently had in blast. 


_ We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 
the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton 


Basic .... ee esis hae ‘ws knae ee 
Bessemer eee ie cieth ; : 27.00 
Gray torge ‘ biscdecaene so éiaeae 27.00 
No. 2 foundr eee ee ee 28.00 
No. 3 foundry. ; = 27.50 


INI 16 Sis che a celal a 


s.00 


Ferroalloys.—Prices of all kinds of ferroalloys still 
are nominal and subject to negotiation. Some domestic 
makers of ferromanganese are quoting 76 to 80 per 
cent material at $110, delivered, but admit having made 
no sales recently at that price and also that they would 
entertain firm bids as low as $100. In view of the fact 
that the demand is still limited, the possibility of sales 
in this district at above $100, delivered, seems remote, 
especially as resale tonnages still are available at $90 
to $95 delivered. The quotation of makers of spiegel- 
eisen is $40 furnace for 20 per cent material, but it 
would be dangerous for buyers who did not want the 
material to make a bid of $35, as producers have ex- 
pressed a willingness to enter attractive business at 
the latter figure. Producers of 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
are having no end of trouble to interest consumers in 
purchases at the prices now asked. The fact that $80 
furnace, freight allowed, has been maximum on this 
material for two years, and that prices of all other ma- 
terials are sliding, makes buyers unwilling to meet the 
higher price ideas of producers, despite the claim of the 
latter that at any price less than $90 they are losing 
money. It seems likely that consumers will take hold 
in only such quantities as are actually needed at pres- 
ent asking prices. 


We quote 76 to 80 per cent domestic ferromanganese at 


$100 furnace, freight allowed; British, $100 c.i.f. Atlantic 
seaboard; resale tonnages, $90 delivered. We quote average 
20 per cent spiegeleisen at $35 to $40 furnace, on direct 


business; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $92 to $95 furnace, freight 


allowed, on direct business. Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted 
f.o.b. Jackson County and New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces, 
as follows: 9 per cent, $54.50; 10 per cent, $58; 11 per cent, 
$61.30; 12 per cent, $64.60. Silvery iron, 6 per cent, $40; 7 
per cent, $41.50; 8 per cent, $43.50; 9 per cent, $45.50; 10 
per cent, $48; 11 per cent, $51.30; 12 per cent, $54.50. The 
present freight rate from Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, 
into the Pittsburgh district is $4.06 per gross ton. 

Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—The market is dull 
and prices are entirely untested. What price a real 
order for billets, sheet bars or slabs would bring out is 
problematical. in view of the fact that the independent 
companies have not found business plentiful at conces- 
sions of from $3 to $8 per ton in finished products, it is 
hard to figure how even the March 21, 1919, prices can 
be paid for the semifinished steel and the finishing mills 
get out profitably even on the lower wages recently 
put into effect. These prices were $38.50, Pittsburgh 
or Youngstown, for 4-in. billets, $41 for slabs and $42 
for sheet bars. 

We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open hearth billets 
at $38.50: 2 x 2-in. billets, $40.50; Bessemer and open hearth 
sheet bars, $42: slabs, $41; forging billets, ordinary carbons, 
$43.50, all f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh mills 

Wire Rods.—The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. has 
gone back to the March 21, 1919 price of $52 for the 
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base sizes of common rods, and some of the othe) 
pendents would meet this quotation if by so do 
order could be secured. Some of the independen: 
also the American Steel & Wire Co. still are qu , 
$57, but neither price at the moment is finding b 
basis in sales. Prices are given on page 481. 

Wire Products.—The Midvale Steel & Ordnan 
has authorized its sales agents to take business j; 
products, nails excepted, at a concession of $5 p 
from the Steel Corporation quotations. For a few 
this company had a quotation on nails of $3 ba 
keg, Pittsburgh, but later withdrew it. All make: 
quoting nails at $3.25 base, but on wire the Mid 
quotation is $3 per 100-lb. base, and this price \ 
be met by some of the other independents on attra 


tonnages. Like the price cut in the major products of 
last week, the reduction in independent schedul: 
wire products appears to have frightened buye: ff 


and has not been productive of much new bus 
Independent mill operation in this and nearby dist) 
is not more than 25 per cent engaged, on an ave 
and the lack of business also is restricting the activities 
of the leading interest. 


We quote wire nails at $3.25 
and bright basic and 
100 lb., Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—A substantial gain in 
quiries is reported by all of the steel fabricating con 
panies in this district, but actual awards remain badly 
out of proportion with the inquiries, although one in- 
terest here reports bookings in the past week, mostly 
in small tonnages, to have been the largest of any week 
since last October. This company modified its original 
prices and this action was productive of a number of 
small orders which had been pending for several weeks. 
The experience of this company, however, has not been 
general, as concessions offered by others have brought 
back the advice that the cost of the fabricated steel 
previously had been reasonable enough and that the 
orders were held up because there had been no material 
decline in general construction costs. Trade unions in 
this district are adamant to suggestions of voluntary 
wage reductions. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has 
taken 150 tons for a crushing plant for the American 


base per keg, P 


Bessemer wire at $3 to $3.25 


Marshall Co. has taken 50 tons for the Butler, Pa., sta- 
tion of the Pittsburgh, Harmony, Butler & New Castl 
Street Railway Co. Among the live prospects is the 
Federal Reserve Bank at Richmond, Va., for which 400 
tons of steel will be required. The market in plain ma- 
terial is extremely dull, with the Steel Corporatior 
holding to 45c. for structural beams and independents 
quoting from that price down to 2.25c. Prices are given 
on page 481. 

Steel Rails.—The Steel Corporation and at least on 
of the independents still are quoting 25 to 45 Ib. rails 
at 2.75c., but no business has been possible at that 
figure since one independent has been quoting 2.40¢ 
while a price of $50 per gross ton, the equivalent to 
2.25c. per lb., has been done by some of the mills rolling 
light sections from old rails. The Steel Corporation Is 
keeping its rail mill in this district running full, but 
there seems to be some disposition on the part of ince- 
pendents to slow down because they do not welcome the 
idea of tying up the large amount of capital involved 
in their rail bookings until the railroads are in a pos! 
tion to pay their bills. 

We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new Ss! 6.40% 
to 2.75c.; standard rails, $45, mill, for Bessemet at 
for open-hearth sections. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—Quotations continue 
reflect the Steel Corporation, rather than the indeper 
dent steel company, prices of hot-rolled bars, all mak 
ers of cold-finished steel bars still quoting 3.0Uc. 4° 
This price, however, can be done on less than ¢: 
and there is no question that firm offers well belo’ 
figure would be accepted on business of sufficient Vo* 
ume to insure a few weeks’ run of a mill. On 
ent basis of as low as 2.15c. Pittsburgh, for 
bars, and the differential of $1.25 per 100-1b 
finishing, a quotation of 3.40c. on cold-rolled bars 
be possible. However, makers of the latter have 
enough business to encourage them to buy 
bars at the prices at which they are now 0! 


4 arloads, 


y tnis 


the pres- 
t_rolled 
f yr 
would 
not 


hot-rolled 


‘tainable. 
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«thermore, the companies shading the prices of hot- 
ied bars do not ordinarily supply makers of cold- 
led bars. 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—Demand for both steel and 

ught iron pipe still is on a tapering scale, and be- 

ise of the desire to avoid stocking at current costs, 
past week has seen a considerable contraction in ac- 

e independent capacity. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. 

.s two of its six pipe furnaces off this week, while the 
ingstown Sheet & Tube Co. is operating only six of 

11 furnaces. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. is oper- 
wing four of its five furnaces, while in the Wheeling 
listrict all of the capacity of the Wheeling Steel & lron 
Co. is idle, and only about 60 per cent of the pipe mak- 

» capacity of LaBelle lron Works is in operation. The 
National Tube Co. is running low on boiler and seam- 
tube business and is curtailing production in these 
lepartments. It is running full, however, in merchant 
and oil country pipe and reports full shipments of its 
tire output. All makers of steel pipe are on the 
National Tube Co. schedules as far as quotations are 
concerned, but there are intimations of concessions and 
said that substantial cuts would be developed by 
orders which would insure a good run for some of the 
capacity now idle. Discounts are given on page 481. 

Hoops and Bands.—There seems to be some basis 
for a quotation of less than 3.05c. for hoops and bands, 
for while one independent company reports having 
taken the second quarter requirements of a large coop- 
erage interest at that figure, competition for business 
has brought out a quotation of 2.80c. by some of the in- 
dependent makers. The Steel Corporation is holding 
firmly at 3.05c. and quotations of less by the indepen- 
dents do not appear to have been productive of much 
business. 

Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips.—Makers in gen- 
eral still are quoting the former bases of 3.30c. for hot- 
rolled and 6.25c. for cold-rolled strips, but almost no 
business is coming out and in the effort to uncover a 
demand quotations as low as 3.05c. and even 3c. are re- 
ported to have been made by some producers on hot- 
rolled strips, and quite as much of a concession from 
6.25e. has been made on cold-rolled strips. There has 
been no increase in active capacity, although one large 


independent interest is planning on starting up its hot- 
rolling mills, idle for the past two weeks, next Monday 
morning. Operations generally are extremely intermit- 


t 


tent and starting up of mills always is on accumulated 
yrders, 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets—No improvement can be re- 
ported in the demand which, indeed, is even more re- 
stricted than it has been because of the price cuts an- 
nounced by independent makers in bars, rods, and drawn 
wire. Present quotations have even less basis in sales 
than those in effect prior to the reduction of a few 
Weeks ago. Prices and discounts are given on page 481. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Small tonnages of merchant 
steel bars are reported to have been taken by the inde- 
pendent company which led the way to price cuts, at 
-.l0e., Pittsburgh. This appears to measure the mini- 
mum as far as actual sales are concerned, although 
there have been rumors that one independent company 
recently named a price of 1.95c., and that another had 
juoted as low as 1.75c. Although there are no fixed 
minimums as to sales by the Eastern interest active 
i the price cutting drive, there is no substantiation for 

it less than 2.10c., base, and the lower quotations 

y represent buyers’ price ideas. The Steel Cor- 

still is holding to 2.35c., and that is the quota- 

‘ number of independent makers who, however, 

‘ing it be known that they would consider less. 
hange is noted in refined iron bars. 


e steel bars rolled from billets at 2.10c. to 2.35c.; 
bars, rolled from billets, 2.25c. to 2.35¢. base; 
bars, 3.25¢c., in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


New demands in both large and small pipes 
rate, but makers appear to have a few weeks’ 
ess before them and as yet the weaker ten- 

dependent prices of steel bars has not filtered 

the prices of spikes. Most makers are on a 
5c. for large spikes, but one or two have not 
led Prices are given on 


Spike s. 


1 from a base of 4c. 
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Plates.—On the basis of sales the independent mar- 
ket now is quotable at 2.25c., at which price some actual 
business has been placed. Most of the independent com- 
panies publicly still are quoting the Steel Corporation 
price, but are passing out the word that they will con- 
sider less, and recent inquiry by a Pittsburgh buyer 
brought out a quotation of 2.25c. from one of the Valley 


mills. 
We quote sheared plates of tank quality and heavier 


at 2.25c. to 2.65c., Pittsburgh. 


% in 


Sheets.—Lower prices named by independents on 
competitive business have failed to bring many orders 
to them, and mill operations now are at a lower rate 
than at any time since the tide of business began to 
recede. The leading interest also has suffered a further 
contraction in its operation. Last week it had only 70 
per cent of its sheet mills engaged, and this is to be 
the schedule for the next three weeks. New business 
with this company is no heavier than it is with the 
independents, and since it is pretty well caught up with 
its quota it is probable that even on 70 per cent opera- 
tions it will be obliged to put into stock a good deal 
of material. There is no sign of any deviation from 
the old basis by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
but concessions of from $3 to $5 are being quoted by 
the independents, and one of the latter is reported to 
have named a price as low as 5.35c. on galvanized sheets 
in lots of 100 tons or more, or $7 per ton below the Steel 
Corporation base. Prices are given on page 481. 


Tin Plate.—While a few more orders are coming in 
than was the case recently, business still must be de- 
scribed as exceedingly light, and specifications against 
April shipments, which under ordinary circumstances 
should be in to-day, are so small as to indicate that the 
container manufacturers are fairly well stocked. Active 
independent capacity is estimated this week at 25 per 
cent. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is operat- 
ing about 70 per cent of its mills, or about 12 per cent 
below the recent weekly average, but no longer is ship- 
ping the entire output. There is remarkably close 
adherence on the part of all makers to a base of $7, 
Pittsburgh, but pressure for a reduction still is heavy, 
and it is not altogether outside the range of possi- 
bility, in view of the decline in tin, that prices will go 
lower later in the year. 


Coke.—Although only about one-third of the mer- 
chant ovens in the Connellsville region are in operation, 
and most of the furnace ovens outside those of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. are idle, spot offerings of furnace 
beehive coke still exceed the demand and prices are 
easy. Occasionally $5 per net ton oven is obtained on 
spot tonnages, but the buyer is able at this price to be 
fussy as to quality and the price is not only maximum 
but extreme. Good standard furnace coke is available 
at $4.50, and only rarely is much business done at a 
higher price. The decline in Valley basic pig iron to 
$25 automatically carries down the price of contract 
furnace coke to the minimum provided in most of the 
ratio contracts of $5.75. It is more than probable that 
the oven operators who have made such contracts will 
be asked to adjust them to a lower basis as a contribu- 
tion to the effort to get pig iron moving again, which, 
of course, would mean a resumption of idle blast fur- 
naces and also of shipments of coke on contracts now 
largely suspended. Pig iron producers figure that $5 
oven is all they can afford to pay on $25 basic iron. 
The range on spot foundry coke is from $5.50 to $6.50 
per net ton oven, but tonnages offered at less than $6 
are not always strictly up to the mark. No contract 
business to speak of is passing, but a fair appraisal 
of the market on such tonnages is from $6 to $6.50, 
although one producer is billing shipments against con- 
tracts this month at $7.50. 


Old Material.—It is not possible to make any im- 
portant changes in prices. While there is almost no 
demand at all from the melters and trading between 
dealers has contracted materially because they are not 
forced to cover against short sales, tonnages are not 
coming out at all freely. Dealers with yards are try- 
ing to pick up material at less money than they re- 
cently offered, but are not meeting with much success 
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because the steel mills, while not inclined to buy 
through dealers, are taking much of the railroad ton- 
nage that is being offered and keeping the prices up on 
the dealers. 


We quote for delivery to dealers’ yards in the Pittsburgh 


and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate as 
follows: 
Heavy melting steel, Steubenville 


Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen, 
Midland and Pittsburgh . $16.00 to $17.00 


No. 1 cast, cupola size... , - 22.00 to 22.50 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam 
bridge, O.; Cumberland, Md; Park 


ersburg and Huntington, W. Va 

Franklin, Pa and Pittsburgh 17.00 to 18.00 
Compressed sheet steel y . 13.00to 14 
Bundled sheet and ends, f.o.b 


oo 


sides 


consumers’ mills Pittsburgh district 11.00 to 12.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers. 16.50 to 17.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs. 16.50 to 17.50 
Railroad grate bars. ge 5 15.00 to 16.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock, bloom 

and billet ends, heavy plates, 4-in 

OO OE. keke academe n ee ..-- 24.00to 25.00 
Railroad malleable 16.00 to 17.00 
Iron car axles b2 36.00 to 37.00 
Locomotive axles, steel 32.00to 33.00 
Steel car axles... ; 22 00to 23.00 
Cast tron wheels. 7 22.00 to 23.00 
Rolled steel wheels P 16.50 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings 10.00 to 10.50 
Sheet bar crop ends at origin 16.00 to 17.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings 13.00 to 14.00 
Short shoveling turnings 12.00 to 13.00 
Heavy breakable cast 17.00 to 18.00 
Stove plate 15.00 to 16.00 
(ast iron borings 12.00to 13.00 


New York Metal Industries Declare 
Open Shop 


A vital step in the campaign for the open shop has 
been taken by 106 members of the Allied Building 
Metal Industries of Greater New York, who went on 
an open shop basis on Feb. 15 when they reopened their 
shops after a shut down since Jan. 1, resulting from a 
demand of their union employees for a 44-hr. week. 

The member firms recently advertised for finishers, 
chasers and helpers for iron and bronze work; also for 


metal workers, machinists and helpers from other 
trades willing to learn this trade. They specify a 
48-hr. week, no reduction in wages and no discrimina- 


tion against union and non-union men. 

Between 35,000 and 50,000 men were locked out as 
a result of the union demands. Fifty of these plants 
ire in Brooklyn, whose chamber of commerce recently 
declared for the open shop, their statement reading in 
part: “The closed shop, whether it be the closed non- 
union shop established by the employer, or the closed 
inion shop created by union employees, conflicts with 
individual liberty and public interest.” 


British Iron and Steel Output in January 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 12 (By Cable). 
Production of pig iron in Great Britain in January 
amounted that of steel in 
gots and castings was 493,400 tons, compared with 675,- 
300 tons of pig iron and 746,600 tons of steel in De- 


to 637,700 gross tons and 


‘ember. The January figures also compare with a 
monthly output in 1920 of 666,220 tons of pig iron 
and 754,617 tons of steel. 

Improvements to the plant of the Electric Alloy 
Steel C Youngstown, Ohio, at Charleroi, Pa., are 


The company already has 
electric furnaces in operation and is plan 
the early installation of another electric melt 
ing unit, this one to be of 3 tons capacity. Operations 
are being conducted with exceptional success, and it is 
the boast of the company that to date it has not had a 
single bar of steel rejected. Barton R. Shover, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, is the consulting engineer in con 
with the improvements at the plant of the com- 


rapidly nearing completion. 
6-tor 


two 


ning on 


nectior 
pany 

In the recent report of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
Employees’ Association it was shown that almost 16 
per cent of the employees are stockholders of the com 
pany and its subsidiaries. Employees hold 34,614 
shares of stock, valued at about $2,500,000. 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


Recession Still in Progress and Continental C 
petition Much in Evidence 
(By Cable) 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb 

Nine more Cleveland furnaces have blown out 
others are expected to cease operations. The tota 
operating is 61. Producers have withdrawn th 
fluctuation clause, but there is little bu 
owing to Continental material being off: 
Two hematite furnaces have stopped and others a) 
follow. There are small urgent sales but no gen 


called 
cheap 


business. 

The foreign ore market is dull. The freight cha 
from Bilbao to Middlesborough is now 9s. 6d. S: 
of Rubio ore ask 40s., ex-ship Tees. 

There is practically no new steel buying. Mak. 
are cutting prices, especially in structural materia! f 
export. Continental compeition continues keen. 

Belgian billets have sold at £8 10s. f.o.b. wo 
which compares with the British price of £14 10s, St} 
plates have been done at £16 16s., c.i.f. United Kir 


dom, which is more than £5 below the British hom 
price. Continental rails have sold for Australia 


£13 f.o.b. works; the British export price is £23. 

The Welsh tin plate production last year amounted 
to 13,935,421 base boxes. The deliveries from works 
was 12,215,260 boxes; exports were 7,786,560, and hom 
consumption, 4,428,700. The market 
hand sellers quoting 30s. per base box f.o.t., but make 
are asking up to 34s. Foreign inquiry is dull. 

Stock lots of galvanized sheets are offered at £2 
base price, f.o.b. works, but there are no buyers, Quo 
tations range up to £27, as noted in the price tab 
Belgian black sheets have sold at £20 delivered in th 


is weak, second 


United Kingdom, against a British makers’ price of 
£24 at works. 
Midland coke . f2 14h, $10.63 
Cleveland basic % Oto £9 »* 35.10 
Cleveland No. 1 foundry 10 Oto 10 5* 39.00 to 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry 9 15to 10 0° 38.6 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry % 14 to 9 19* 37.8 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 912% to 9 17%* 37.54 
Kast Coast mixed 11 0 42.90 
Kast Coast hematite 12 0 16.80 
West Coast hematite iZ2 90 +6. 
erromanganese e 0 7.54 
Ship plates 22 10to 24 ) 87.7 
Boiler plates 27 Oto 29 0 105.3 
Tees 21 Oto 22 0 S1L.90Tt 
Channels ? 20 bBto 21 f T8.98 t 
Beams 20 0 to 21 0 78.0 
Round bars, % to 3 in 20 Oto 23 O 78.00 
Rails, 60 lb, and up 21 Oto 23 9 81.90 
Lillets ws ‘ 14 10 6 
Sheet and tin plate bars 

Welsh ‘ ‘wks 14 Oto 14 10 54.60 t 
Galvanized sheets, 24 eg 25 Oto 27 0 97.50 to 
Black sheets 24 Oto 25 0 93.60 
Tin plat base box 1 llto 1 1 6.U 
Steel hoops a u l 


*iexport price 


Frederick C. Hibbard, Chicago sculptor, has 
selected to design a bust of Joseph G. Butler, Jr., 
manufacturer of the Mahoning Valley, to be insta 
in the Butler Art Institute at 


Youngstown, Ohio, 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs. The replica 
of bronze. 


John M. Glenn, secretary Illinois Manufa 
Association, 76 West Madison Street, Chicag 
nounces that a Directory of Illinois Manuta 


containing 1400 pages, thumb-indexed, and ¢ S 
tails as to personnel, output, capital, etc., ; 
press. 

Owing to orders received from Cuba and India, 


Fabricated Steel Co., Leetonia, Ohio, has doubled 
operating force. 
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New York 


NEw YorK, Feb. 15. 
Pig lron—A cast iron pipe company has bought a 
ted tonnage of pig iron, and it is understood that 
prices were paid, but no details are available. 
tern Pennsylvania at $28 base can be done on foun- 
iron, but the usual asking price is $29. A $28 
e has also been named as a basis for figuring on 
offer for high silicon iron by a Virginia company, 
the usual basis in Virginia is somewhat higher. A 
y inquiries ranging from carloads to 600 tons have 
peared, but there is very little activity in the market 
foundries are buying only when compelled to do so. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as follows, 
e added to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern 
svyivania, $5.46 trom Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia: 

Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil, 2.75 to 3.25.$33.52 to $35.52 
st. Pa. No. 2X 1tdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 31.77 to 33.77 

isast. Pa, No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. SU.dZ2to 32.52 

Buffalo, Gl. Ree UO Bees s occu caesar $0.46 
2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 34.16to 36.16 


ferroalloys.—Quotations for ferromanganese have 
eclined shgntly in the past week in that American 
producers are willing to sell the alloy at $100, deliv- 
red, and have made offerings on this basis. The 
British quotation is unchanged at $100, seaboard. There 
ntinues, however, to be no active demand and these 
ations are therefore nominal. An inquiry from 
an has appeared involving 600 tons, but it is evident 
competition for this order will be active from all 
sources of production. Additional sales of about 150 
of spiegeleisen have been made in the past week 
nd the marxet has again turned inactive. The quota- 
m for the high grade is nominally $40, furnace, but 
it is freely acknowledged that less than this can be 
done under certain conditions. The 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon market is quiet, the only inquiry noted being 
one for 400 to 500 tons for delivery this year. Quota- 
tions range from $92 to $95 per ton, delivered, from 
the leading producer, depending on the quantity in- 
volved and the delivery. There are no developments 
n the manganese ore market, which continues nominal 
at 55e. to 40c. per unit, seaboard, for high-grade ore. 





Finished Iron and Steel.—The lower prices on steel 
lucts which nearly all of the independent steel com- 
es are now quoting have not brought out any ap- 
iable amount of business. This is not surprising 
trade; in fact, was quite expected, as a period of 
vaiting nearly always follows a decline in price. More- 
, some buyers and sellers look for lower prices be- 
reaching the “bottom.” Sales of the week have 
onfined to small lots, and the competition for this 

ness has not been sufficiently keen to bring out any 
deep price cuts. Plates have been sold at prices 

ng from 2.40c. to 2.50c., Pittsburgh, and a carload 
ooked at 2.65c. by an independent mill which has 
duced its prices. In shapes the lowest which 

een reached in actual transactions apparently is 
Pittsburgh, while bar prices have ranged from 
to 2.25¢., Pittsburgh, in various transactions. 
are frequent reports that 2c., Pittsburgh, has 
ioted on bars, but there is no confirmation of any 
having actually been placed at that figure. Not 
mills have met the $5 reduction of a leading 
town producer, and it will apparently take 
tractive inquiries than are now current to bring 
wer prices generally. Concessions on wire nails 
irted, but not confirmed. The whole price situ- 
nay be summed up by saying it is believed the 
ndent producers have not yet gone their limit in 
ns and are awaiting inquiries for tonnages of 
tractiveness as to be really worth while taking. 
‘ such inquiry now is current, that being from 
erican Car & Foundry Co., which seeks about 
s of tank plates for its St. Louis plant and 3000 
tons for its Depew plant for the Louisville & 

e cars recently ordered. Bar iron is still quoted 
Pittsburgh, by leading makers, but it is ad- 

at on desirable tonnages this price might be 
No new railroad car business is in the market 
uilders do not exvect much activity until the 
vage situation and the payment of the Govern- 
gations have been worked out. In struc- 
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tural steel there is a little inquiry, but not many jobs 
are being let, the declining prices of steel being an un- 
doubted factor here in the withholding of projects. One 
of the largest which may come into the market soon is 
the Federal Reserve Bank, New York, which will re- 
quire 8000 to 10,000 tons of steel.” The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, Va., is inquiring for 3000 tons for 
an addition. Other inquiries include 500 tons for a 
highway bridge at Greensboro, N. C.; 300 tons for a 
mercantile building at Norfolk, Va.; 500 tons for an 
office building at 13 East Forty-second Street, New 
York. Contract for the super-structure for two piers 
to be built by the Beard Estate in Brooklyn has been let 
to Post & McCord, and the American Bridge Co. will 
probably fabricate the steel. The Bethlehem Fabrica- 
tors, Inc., is reported to have received the contract for 
200 tons for a sub-station of the New York Edison Co., 
Greene Street, New York. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 


steel bars, 2.538¢c. to 2.73c.; plates, 2.78c. to 3.03c.; shapes, 
2.63c. to 2.83c.; bar iron, flats, wider than 6 in., 3.23c., with 


half extras; 
extras, 


light rounds, squares and flats, 3.73c., with full 
and other sizes, 2.73c., with half extras 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Lynn, Mass., opened 
bids on Feb. 14 on 770 tons of pipe. Manufacturers 
are a trifle more optimistic over present inquiries and 
future prospects. We quote f.o.b. New York, as fol- 
lows: 6-in. and larger, $63.30; 4-in., $73.30; 3-in., 
$83.30, with $4 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 


Warehouse Business.—Prices show but little change. 
While the independent mills have made noticeable re- 
ductions in some material, other prices are still above 
the Steel Corporation’s schedule, notably spring steel, 
which is still quoted by mills as high as 2.95c. per Ib., 
Pittsburgh. Buying is in small lots and sporadic. 
There is a slight tendency, however, to renew orders or 
parts of orders that were canceled a few weeks ago. 
We now quote galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, at 6.75c. 
per lb. to 7.23c. per lb., with a large number of ware- 
houses selling at 7c. per lb. The pipe situation is 
slack, although several fairly large contracts are pend- 


ing, evidently waiting for lower prices. We quote 
boiler tubes from warehouse as follows: 

Lapwelded steel boiler tubes, 2-in, and 2\%-in., list 
2%-in. to 3%-in., 3 per cent off list; 3%4-in. to 4%-in 16 


per cent off list. 


Seamless steel boiler tubes, price in cents per ft 1%-in., 
26; 2-in., 25; 2%-in., 29; 2%4-in., 36; 2%-in., 39; 3-in.? 43 
3%-in., 51; 3%-in., 55; 3%in., 60; 4-in., No. 10, 72; 4-in., 
No, 9, 85. 


We quote other prices on page 496 


High Speed Steel—In general, producers of high 
speed steel look for a slightly better month’s business 
for February than in January. While most orders are 
for extremely small quantities, they range from a few 
pounds to several thousand pounds. Quotations are 
still nominal at $1.25 per lb., with most sales at from 
$1.10 to $1.15 per lb. 


Old Material.—The market continues stagnant, with 
only a little buying by dealers who wish to stock up 
for an expected rise. The principal change was in 
specification pipe, which has advanced about $1 a ton. 
A tendency for prices to rise in certain railroad items 
is also observed. 


sjuying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 
Heavy melting steel $10.50 to $11.00 
Rerolling rails . zat ia 15.00 to 16.00 
Relaying rails, nominal.. $5.00 to 47.50 
Steel car axles ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Iron tar axles ‘ 33.00 to 34.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 15.00 to 15.50 
Wrought iron track 10.50to 11.00 
Forge fire ...... ‘ §$.50to 10.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long. 13.00to 14.00 
Light iron a it Aled ale thin ¢ 5.00to 6.00 
Cast borings (clean) 8.50 to 9.00 
Machine-shop turnings ..... 8.00to 8.50 
Mixed borings and turnings.......... 6.00 to 7.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam. not 

under 2 ft. long).... 11.00 to 11.50 
oo er: ee 14.00to 15.00 
Locomotive grate bars 12.900to 13.00 
Malleable cast (railroad). 12.00to 14.906 
Old car wheels ....... ‘ 19.00 to 20.00 


Prices whic.. Jealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton 

No. 1 machinery Cast... .cccsccccscs $23.00 to $24.00 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns. building 


materials, etc.). cupola size. 2200to 223.00 
No. 1 heavy cast. not cupola size 12.00to 14.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

etc.) 13.00 to 14.00 








Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 15. 
Iron Ore.—Ore shipments. from the Lake Erie docks 
are almost at a standstill except by the Steel Corpora- 
about a normal amount. Final 
gures on the rail shipments from the Lake Superior 


tion, which is moving 





district during 1920 show that all rail shipments last 
ve were 1,894,423 gross tons. Lake shipments were 
18,527,226 tons, making the total movement for the year 


60,421,649 tons \ll rail shipments by ranges were as 


follows: Mesabi, 646,184; Gogebic, 582,338; Marquette, 
85,998; Cuyuna, 64,577; Vermillion, 57,234; Menomi- 
nee, 31,551; Mayville, 78,544; Baraboo, 51,027; Moose 
Mountai riquettes from the Sudbury, Ont., district, 
6875 One ! ship pe has placed vessel contracts for 
g ( ive-year period on a sliding scale, 

é ate yased O ne going rate for the easol 
and a f ot other long-time contracts will be 
placed to replace contracts that will expire. 

Wi vere owel ke orts Old range Bes 

; St Mesa 
$7.20; Mesabi non-Bessemer, 5; 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market is inactive and 
veak. Sales during the past few days by local inter- 
ests were limited to a few car lots. Some of the in- 
quires that have come n recently have not yet re- 
sulted in orders, as prospective buyers are looking for 
lower prices and some think that they will be able to 
place orders at $25. It seems certain that a round 
lot inquiry would bring out a $25 price for basic iron 
made by an independent steel company. The only new 
active inquiry of any size is for 1000 tons of malleable 
iron from a Columbus consumer and this is expected to 


than have been prevailing for 
iron reported 


Oring 


this grade 


out lowe} prices 
The 


was for a small lot at 


+ 


last sale of malleabl 


$29. Although foundry iron has 
been by recent sales by Valley fur- 
naces, one lake furnace made small lot sales during the 
quoting $29. Locally the 
market has settled down to $29 for Cleveland delivery, 


established at $28 


week at $29.50 and is now 


which makes the delivered price slightly below $28 on 
Valley iron shipped to Cleveland. For outside ship 
ment, local furnaces would probably name a $28 price. 
A Valley furnace quoted $30 on a Pittsburgh inquiry 
100 t iron, but this business evi- 
dently went at a lower price. A Valley furnace has 
shaded its recent quotation on standard low phosphorus 
$43.50, but 
phorus iron is still on the market at around $43. 
improvement and 


for ynns of Bessemer 


some resale low phos- 

The 
conse- 
few re- 
has 


iron 50c. a ton to 
foundry situation shows no 
quently furnaces in this territory are 
leases of shipping orders. The Hanna Furnace Co. 
blown out furnace “C” in Buffalo, leaving only one of 


getting 


its furnaces in blast in that city 
We quote delivered Cleveland as follows based ofr the 
w freight rate these being a 5 switching charge for 
local iron, $1.96 fre ht from Valley points, a $3.36 








ite from Jackson and $6.67 from Birmingham 
Basic 26.96 to 28.96 
Northern No. 2 fd 1.75 to 2.25 29.56 to 29.96 
Southern fd) sil. 2 to 2.75 : 35.42 to 37.92 
Ohio lvery, sil. 8 pe cent 16.86 
Standard low phos Valley furnace 43.50 to 44.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Several of the independent 
mills have followed the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
in reducing steel prices, but two or three producers are 
still adhering to the Steel Corporation’s prices. There 
is a great deal of irregularity in quotations, these de- 
pending on the size of the inquiry. The price deduc- 
tions have resulted in an increase in the volume of in- 
quiry, but have not stimulated buying to any great 
extent, as some consumers are waiting for lower prices. 
Plates are more active than other lines, and these are 
rather freely offered at although 
have been made in rather small lots at 2.40c. Inquiries 
have come out for 2000 or 3000 tons of plates for oil 

Steel bars are quoted at 2.10c. to 2.25c., the 
1igher price being for small lots. Rerolling mills have 
reduced the price on hard steel bars to 2.10c. to meet 
the soft steel bar price. Structural material is quoted 
at 2.25e. In structural lines bids have been taken for 
2800 tons of steel for the Parke, Davis & Co. building, 
Detroit, which is expected to be placed with the Russell 
Car & Foundry Co., Detroit. Price concessions on hot- 


being 2.25c.; sales 
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rolled strip steel to 2.80c.. are reported and strip 
are competing with mills quoting regular prick 
hoops and bands. Nails and wire are being affect 
the price shading. Quotations of $3 base have app. 
on nails and bright wire, and $3.75 on galvanized 
wire to manufacturers, or a $5 per ton reduction 

ton price reduction not 


ylue annealed sheets has now 
4.20c. 


Sheets—The $3 a 
week on black and tk 
and consequently bla 


general for 


However, prices are unsteady and a good inquiry 


probably bring out a 3.30c. price for blue a 
sheets. Prices on galvanized sheets are not so 
lefined, but the range appears to be from 5.4 


9.00c., with the probability that the lower pric 
be shaded. Plate mills are still using the 2.65 


ase for light plates in sheet gages, quoting N 
.18c. The demand for sheets shows some imp 


particularly for blue annealed. 


Cleveland warehouses quote steel bars at 3.30: 
plates, 3.60c, to 3.64¢c., and structural material, 3.40: 
No. 9 galvanized wire, 4.70c.; No. 9 annealed w 
Ss black sheets, 5.60« No. 28 galvanized, 6.95 


1 annealed, 4.55« 

Alloy Steels.—There is virtually no demand fo 
steels, and prices are weak. Some mills are ca 
over a great deal of alloy steel in 1920 contract 
some say that they probably have enough stee] i: 
unfilled contracts to supply their customers’ requi! 
ments for all of the present year. One mill ha 
tempted to induce buyers to take the steel out du 
the first quarter, reducing the contract prices 1 
‘ent. Present prices for 3% per cent nickel ste ( 
per lb., and for chrome vanadium steel ( 
to 7c., the lower price being for open hearth and 
for electric steel. 


Coke.—Prices on foundry coke are easier, standard 
brands being offered at $5.75 and quotations range fron 
that price up to $7. Sales are limited to a few ca 
for early shipment. There are no inquiries fo. 


tracts. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The market continues dull, 
though an improvement is reported in small lot orders 
The cut in steel bar prices is not expected to result 
a further reduction in bolt and nut prices in the nea 
future, as makers claim that with the recent sharp r 
duction in their prices they can no more than brea 
even with steel bars at 2.10c. The rivet market is life 
Reduced prices on steel bars have not resulted 
any further price reductions on rivets. 


Old Material—The scrap market is almost at 
standstill and prices are about stationary. There is vir 
tually no local demand for any grade, as Clevelat 
mills are not taking shipments. Some of the loca 
dealers are offering $13.50 to $14 for heavy 
steel to lay down in their yards, but are buying ver) 
little as the present production of scrap is so light that 
not much is being offered. A Valley dealer is offering 
$16.25 for railroad malleable for delivery in the Mea 
ville, Pa., district, $13 for borings and mixed boring 
and short turnings for delivery to Steubenville, $16 
heavy axle turnings for Youngstown, $15.50 for pla 
punchings and shearings and low phosphorous s! 
ing scrap for Sharon, and $12.50 for cast iron 
for Valley delivery. 


2c. to 6C. 


higher 


less. 


melting 


wiy 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel........ .. . . $14.00 to $ 
Steel rails, under 3 ft : ‘ . 17.00 
Steel rails, rerolling 17.00 to 
RRR PRE gd kc bce ec bie ea as cee a Oe 17.00 to 
Iron car ixle 22 H0t 
Lier On. GOR i cs ia.cc ak ee eens 16.50t 
Cast borings 5 Riga alive Choe 11.00 to 
Machine shop turnings : ‘eceee) Saws 
Mixed borings and short turnings 10.00 to 
Short turnings for blast furnaces.... 10.00t 
COMMTOREEE BEBE cccaccccsccsvewwun 9.7 
Ratiromd WOME oc ccvcncedenees . 15.50 
Railroad malleable ....... 16.00 t 
Steel axle turnings....... oy achicha 11 OOT 
Light bundled sheet stampings...... 6.00T 
Drop forge flashings over 10 in..... 8.00 
Drop forge flashings under 10 in.... 9.00¢ 
OS a er ee 20.00 t 
Pe, 3 DSI. o 5 0 cee Ret careees 9 ont 
tailroad grate bars.....ccccccceees 15,00 to 
Stove plate TTT Te TT eT ee 15.00 
Cast iron car wheels........se+se+:> 19.00 to 
Pipes an fue... ccccccsocvcsveges 9.00 to 
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Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Feb. 15. 

ie Iron.—Several sales managers view the outlook 

essimistic light, while one producer sees an im- 

nent over a week ago. Actual orders are few and 

has fallen off. Some resale iron was moved. 

terest sold between 1000 and 1500 tons at $30, in 

rrders. Another interest sold 2600 tons at $30. 

ime company has inquiries for several thousand 

ym New England customers. Belief that the 

s more stabilized is expressed, as some foun- 

e resuming after many weeks of inactivity. 

; aggregating 35,000 tons on hand a week ago 

resulted in orders. Out of 22 blast furnaces 
listrict 14 are out of blast. 


».b. Buffalo as follow 


dry, 2.75 to 3.25 | $33.00 te 
idry, 2.25 to 2.7 sil 1.25 to 
ail 1.75 to 2.29 l 0.00 to 
sL.00t 2 
. 2 OU to 
Superior charcoal $0.64 


inished Iron and Steel.—The action of the Midvale 
& Ordnance Co. in reducing prices has agitated 
lent producers in this district. There is no 
ement of new schedules, but reduced prices have 
et in individual cases. A steel company denies 
a 2000-ton order for bars at 2c. It is stated 
rice of 2.10c. was made on a 200-ton order for 
and buyer. An order for slightly more than 
of bars at a price a little under 2.35c. is re- 
ne interest. A local mill now operating a 
mill rolling stock billets to clean up some 
ilated orders, states it will not compete against 
price. This is taken to indicate that as soon as 
ilated orders are filled the mill will withdraw 
rarily from the market. Another interest will 
tart a blooming mill and a rod mill. A wire mill 
n operation next week. None of the local in- 
has been called upon to make adjustments of 
es on orders now on the books. Shipments are 
ade on the basis of prices in existence when the 
were booked. Mill operation in one plant 1s 
60 per cent. A mill which resumed work in 
lepartments last week will start two bar mills 
ek with considerable tonnage in sight. The 
ympany has an inquiry for 10,000 tons of rails 
epared to meet a price of 2.15c. on bars, 2.25c. 

es and 2.35¢c. on shapes. 


1ote prices f.o.b. Buffalo as follows Structural 
plates, 3.80c.; plates, No. 8 gage, 4.65¢ 
and shapes, 3.50c hoops, 4.60c.; blue an- 
No 10 gage, 4.70¢ galvanized steel sheets, 


(.10c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.75c. 


Warehouse Business.—Prices are unchanged, despite 

nill schedules. Business is reported a trifle 

Belief is expressed that many orders will 

as soon as buyers reach the conclusion that 

m has been touched. Requisitions are on file 

ffices, but order placing is deferred. Stocks 

ises are ample and of a wide variety. We 
ehouse prices f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 


Old Material—Buying has not improved, but a few 
re trading among themselves for speculative 
None of the large buyers is in the market. 
arge buyers has been picking up small ton- 

the last few days. 


ilers’ asking prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buf 
ting steel $15.00 to $16.50 
ompressed 13.00 to 14.00 
0.04 and under.... .- 22.00 to* 23.00 
id wrought........ . 20.00to 21.00 
hinery cast . . 20.00to 21.00 
teel axles ‘ 30.00 
<a 20.00 to 21.00 
MGEN GASses aus 16.00 to 17.00 
hop turnings...... . 11.00 to 12.00 
turnings aia 14.50 to 15.50 
borings.... 11.00 to 12.00 
ee eee 23.00 to 24.00 
grate bars 15.00 to 16.00 
TCTs errr re rrr rer 17.00to 18.00 
OO. vusevan maser swtas --+- 14.00to 15.00 
Ps. & ciate 56S ere rr .-- 13.00to 14.00 
OL. SURMIDIMME, occ cseeees 10.00 to 11.00 
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Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 15. 

Pig Iron.—The second week of February closed with 
the Birmingham iron market admittedly on the level 
of $27.50 for real business and with about 2000 tons 
sold on that base. The American Radiator Co. is under- 
stood to have placed one order for 500 tons with one 
maker and another of 300 tons with another. The base 
of one was $27.50 with premium added for special 
analysis, bringing it up to $30. The base of the 500- 


nn lot was not disclosed, the sale having been made in 


he North, but it was presumably at $27.50 because 


iat price was offered by a concern that did not get 
it order. Other sales for Southern delivery were 
ade on the base of $29. These were for Spot del very. 


Delivery is also being made on the iron for radiator 
plants, one of which is located in Birmingham. The 
deal for the radiator iron was made after extended ne- 
gotiations. With the market at $27.50 pipe makers are 
becoming more interested and there is report of a de- 
ided inclination to sound out the producers of iron 
with proffers of large tonnages at further reductions. 
On the other hand furnace operators have about decided 
to stop where they are. It will require special] induce- 
ment to bring about further recessions. 


We quote per gr tor I Birmingham district fur 
ice, the Tennessee company ! ided, follow 

Foundry i. 1.75 to 2 3°97 50 to $29.00 

Basi _ uo to *s.00 

Charcoal 10.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Water and gas pipe factory opera- 
tions have not increased and are-around 50 per cent 
and under of capacity. The $55 schedule is not pro- 
ducing business and the makers seem to realize that 
this schedule must be revised at an early date. This 
is causing pipe shop men to watch the iron market 
more closely than they have done in many months. The 
sanitary pipe scale has dropped below $60, which is not 
in accord with the scale of water and gas pipe, but un- 
der. Operations are largely with a view tq stocking 
up rather than due to new business. 

Coal and Coke.—Coal production has dropped far 
below normal because the demand is not there. Coke 
is weaker than it has been. Furnace coke could be had 
for $6 and some foundry coke can be secured at $7.50 
and $8. Newcastle beehive ovens are down. The coal 
mine strike continues with obstinacy and has served to 
arouse organized labor sentiment to a pitch higher than 
usual. Strikers are now living in tents, the company 
houses having been returned by legal process. 

Old Material.—Scrap is barely moving at all. The 
yard men are not pushing sales at present prices and, 
the consumption being low, movements are correspond- 
ingly slight. 


We quote per gross ton, f Birmingham district yards, 
prices to consumers, a lollows 

Old steel rails... $13.00 to $13.50 
No. 1 heavy steel 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 cast..... 18.00 to 19.00 
Car wheels 18.00 to 19.00 
Tramear wheels 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 wrought 00to 16.00 
Stove plate 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast iron boring ».00 to 6.00 
Machine hop turning 00 to 6.00 


Boston 
30STON, Feb. 15. 

Pig Iron.—More inquiries for iron are noted, but 
actual sales are smaller than noted last week. Selling 
agents say foundries often ask for prices for the pur- 
pose of establishing a basis for casting quotations. A 
number of melters will have to buy soon, however. The 
Sullivan Machinery Corporation, Claremont, N. H., is 
in the market for 100 tons Virginia, silicon 3.25 to 3.75, 
100 tons Northern, silicon 2.25 to 2.75, and 100 tons, 
silicon 1.75 to 2 with phosphorus under 0.20, nearby 
shipment. The Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Boston, is inquir- 
ing on a tonnage first quarter iron, but otherwise in- 
quiries are for car lots. Aside from the 100 tons, sili- 
con 1.75 to 2, wanted by the Sullivan Machinery Cor- 
poration, which practically is a malleable, no malleable 
users are interested in fresh supplies, business with 
them being quiet. The largest sale reported this week 
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is 200 tons eastern Pennsylvania, silicon 2.25 to 2.75, 
at $30 furnace to the Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. 
Other sales include car lots of eastern Pennsylvania 
regular, silicon 3.25 to 3.75, at $34 furnace, silicon 2.75 
to 3.25 at $30 furnace base, and silicon 2.25 to 2.75 at 
$30 and $31 furnace base, and Northern resale, silicon 
1.75 to 2.25 at $28 furnace base. A further shrinkage 
in the available supply of resale iron is noticeable. 
Some foundries, report less activity, while others are 
busier. The net gain in all foundry business for the 
week is small, if any. Delivered pig iron prices follow: 








East. Penn., silicon $34.31 to $37.31 
Mast. Penn., silicon 33.06 to 36.06 
Buffalo, silicon 2.25 Zito 36.71 
Buffalo, silicon, 1.75 to 35.46 
Virginia, silicon 25 40.83 
Virginia, silicon 1.75 39.58 
Alabama, silicon 2 41.90 
Alabama, silicon 1.75 to 2.25........ 40.66 


Coke.—The past week has witnessed a slight im- 
provement in the demand for foundry coke, but the 
market is by no means active. New England made 


cokes are offered at $6.50 to $7.25 f.o.b. Connellsville 
ovens, and outside kinds of excellent quality at $6 to 


$7.25 f.o.b. Connellsville. 

Finished Material.—Bids are in on 435 tons struc- 
tural for a Boston school and the award will be made 
week. Construction work in general is held 
up on account of the readjustment of labors’ wages in 
many New England. Mill representatives 
say the little prospective business in bars, plates, etc. in 
view last week has disappeared due to the uncertainty 
of prices. Warehouses report a slight improvement in 
the amount of iron and steel moving out of stock, but 
individual orders are for small amounts. Local jobbing 
quotations on machine bolts, bolt ends, tap bolts, com- 


iate tnis 


sections of 


mon carriage bolts, stove bolts, tire bolts and nuts have 
been reduced, in some instances as much as 17% per 
cent. 
Jobt now qu Soft steel bars, $3.63 per 100 Ib, base 
$4.50 to $4.85; concrete bars, $3.63 to $: tire steel, 
$5 to $ ); spring ‘ open hearth, $6.50; crucible, $12 
ec b j t $5.25: steel hoops, $5: toe calk steel, $7 
1 rolled steel, $5.2 to $6; structural, $3.63 to $4.2 
piate do. O $4.52 No 10 blue annealed sheets $5.20 
No. 28 black sheet $6.0 No, 28 galvanized sheets, $7.40 
refined ir $3.7 to $5.50: best refined, $5.50; Wayne, $8.5( 
band oO! $4.58; hoop iron, $5 Norway, $12 


Old Materials.—A 
bought 


Bridgeport, Conn., melter has 
‘ars of stove plate at $19 to $20 deliv- 
the market for such material is dull because 
of the suspension of operations by stove makers in 
No. 1 machinery cast to 


seve ral 
ered, but 
sales of 


general. Scattered 


nearby and outside foundries are reported at $20 net 
f.o.b. shipping point. Springfield, Mass., interests have 
bought cast in New Bedford on that basis. The steel 


mills are interested in heavy melting steel, borings and 





turnings at a price, but local dealers are not inclined 
to sell. Those interests willing to pay $11 for No. 1 
heavy melting steel have withdrawn from the market 
and local quotations have dropped back to their pre- 
vious basis as a result. Generally speaking the old 
material market is quieter than it has been before at 
any period this year. Local yard prices follow: 

No heavy melting Lee DdS.0 29.00 

Ni ra oad wrought l 00 to 16.00 

No. 1 vard wrought 12.00 to T3.00 

W igl pipe L-it dian ‘ 

ng) 0.00 to 10.50 

Ma ! ( irnin 7.00 to s.00 

cc t re boring rolling mil ;.00 to R Of 

Cast rol boring chemical.. +00 to 0.00 

Ee de turnines 9 00 to ) 

I 1 I ngs and tur ig 1.50 to 00 

Forged scrap and bundled skeleto 7.00to 8.00 

Street ca ixle Stes 19.00 to 20.00 

Car whee 20.00 to 21.00 

Machiner cast 20.00 to 21.00 

No 2 ist 18.00 to 19.00 

Stove lat 15.00 to 15.50 

Rail d malleable 15.00 to 15.50 

gl 12.00 to 13.00 

Industrial relations is the subject of a meeting 


scheduled for March 25 in the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York, by the metropolitan section of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Prof. 
Walter Rautenstrauch will be in charge of the meeting. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has suspended No. 2 
blast furnace in the Haselton group at Youngstown, 
Ohio, leaving only two of six stacks in this battery 


active. 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Fel 

Pig Iron.—The market shows very little 
from last week at least as far as sales are con 
though prices are off about $1 in some districts 

inquiries, one for 1000 tons of malleable, and 
500 tons of foundry, came out during the we: 
later were withdrawn. Most inquiries now acti, 
for carloads, and sales are confined almost exe 
to these small lots. An exception was one of 100 
to a melter in the southern part of the State 


$29, Ironton basis. 


went at ‘The usual quotat 
carloads from the Ironton district is $30, but 


round tonnage $29 can be done. From the Birmi: 
district $27.50 appears to be the minimum, but on 
tonnage it is said that even this figure can be sg} 
Sales of Southern iron, confined almost exclusi 
carload lots, are usually made at $28 for base 

It is said that the lowest quotation received o 
quiry for 5000 tons of basic iron by a steel plant 
district was $27, furnace. This inquiry has now 
withdrawn. Resale iron is no longer considered a } 
ket factor, though there is a little silvery still 
absorbed and this is being offered at $3.50 unde 
prices quoted by Jackson County furnaces. Som: 
couragement was given the trade by the receipt of 
ping instructions for iron now held at furnaces, 
of which is destined for foundries catering to the 
mobile trade. The local situation shows little cha 
but most of the foundries report slight improvems 
orders. 





Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birming! 

$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base) $ 
Southern coke, sil, 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 


soft) 
Ohio silvery, 
Southern 
(No. 2) voto 
Basic northern 
Malleable 


S per cent 
Ohio coke, sil 





Finished Material.—The recent cut in prices by) 
of the larger independents has not stimulated busi 
to any extent, according to reports. It has had, o1 
other hand, a tendency to further hold off any buy 
that may have been contemplated in the hope that « 
lower prices may be had. So far in this market 
of the other larger independents has met the | 
officially, but the indications are that a sizable tonnag 
could be placed at the quotations reported, and ever 
a ton Prices at which it is understood th 
the cut is prepared to do business are 2.1 
on bars, 2.25c. on structural steel and 2.40c. on p 
A sizable order of bars could undoubtedly be place 
the basis of 2c., and plates at 2.25c. There is very 
activity. Orders being placed are mainly for car 
lots. So far as can be learned, none of the mills 
shading prices on sheets, and the Industrial B 
continue as the minimum. Brokers, howev 
are offering sheets in the open market at from $5 to >» 
under mill prices. It is reported: that prices on W!! 
products are being shaded by at least $3 a ton, 
confirmation can be obtained. Plant operations 
territory are practically unchanged from last 
The American Rolling Mill Co. lit up one of its 
hearths last week, and is expected to put anothe1 
this week. The Andrews Steel Co. is down this W 
as is the Newport Rolling Mill Co., with the ex 
of the galvanizing plant. It is understood that 
per cent operation is being secured at the Ports 
plant of the Whitaker-Glessner Co. In the structura 
field there is very little being done, though an awar 
of the five barges for the Government servic: 
pected to be made on Wednesday. 


less. 
. e 


making 


prices 


Warehouse’ Business.—Local warehouses 
slight improvement in the number of orders 
but the tonnages involved are small. No pric: ges 
are noted. 





Iron and steel bars, 3.58e 
ind bands, 3/16 in. and 
reinforcing bars. 3.65c.; 


base ; shapes, 3.6« 
lighter, 4.28c.; plates, 
cold-rolled rounds, 1% 


5.20 under 114 in. rounds, flats, squares and 

».70c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.78c. base; 25 

sheets. 6c. base; 28-gage galvanized sheets, 7: ' 
nails, $4 per keg, base 































ke.—Carload sales of coke are being made at 
slightly below those quoted last week. Connells- 
imnace coke is quoted at $4.50 and foundry at 
Wise County foundry is still offered at $8 and 

River foundry at $11. 
Old Material—The scrap market is very dull, al- 

| dealers continue to add to their yard stocks at 
Few consumers are in the market, 
en only for very small tonnages. 
id is otfer.ng a fair-sized list. 
ial, are unchanged. 





Reductions in prices by 
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is very quiet. 


low prices. 


UOTE 


died 


iron 


dealers’ 


sheets ... : 
rails.. 


ving rais, 50 lb. and up 
steel rails... 


ing 


iv} melting 


rails 
} 


wheels 


Ll railroad 


for melting 


wrought 


MOGs .ccvarsee 


buying prices: 


a hn ee 16.50 
eer 40.50 
Kos Ka 12.50 
cee EReee 
roe ee 
-- 16.50 


ae we ee 11.50 


BORD 5 i064 0s 8a Ree Oe we ee hd 6.50 
turnings 4.00 
i Ae 15.50 
BORON 2 6c Kh eR OTHE OD 15.50 
CE. sp vitabhaadadewk enn 8.50 
ixles TRENT Per eee 23.00 
otive tires (smooth inside).... 11.00 
BONE Oka 3ig 4:4 85. wade werk oe 7.50 
ble cast 10.50 


vend 1 


ink and sheet. 


6.50 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 15. 


ol Steel—One of the leading producers of high 
steel has reduced its prices 5c. a lb., making 18 
it tungsten high sneed steel $1.15 a lb. The local 


The L. & N. 


Prices, which are 


to $s 50 
to 17.50 
to 41.50 
to 13.50 
to 12.50 
to 12.50 
to 17.50 
to 12.50 
to 7.00 
to 4.50 
to 16.50 
to 16.50 
to 9.50 


to 23.50 
to 12.00 
to 8.00 
to 11.00 


to 7.00 


some of the independent 


steel companies, following the lead of the Midvale Steel 
« Ordnance Co., have not attracted much business to 
Eastern district. 


Ss in 


ive \V 


the 
ery 


Consumers, apparently, 
little tonnage to place at any price, and 


those who actually need material are buying in smal! 


rTrom 


Pig 





hand to 


mouth. 


Plates 


have 


been 


sold at 


ranging from 2.15c. to 2.40c., Pittsburgh, while 
Bars have been booked 


] 


Lo 


price, 


elow 2.25c. 


ralis, 


25¢. 


s still adhere to 2.50c. 


») 


Though reports have mentioned a 


it is not admitted here that any orders 
taken at that price. 


) 


and it is 


Some 
probable 


Shapes have 
concessions 
that 


lower 


apparently 
are offered 
prices 


‘quoted on wire products if any desirable busi 
| be had. 
s naturally considerable interest among both 
nt steel companies and consumers as to what 


f the Steel Corporation will be. 


Though 


Gary’s published statement, which appears in 


¢ 
r oO 


THE IRON 


AGE, 


seems to 


point to 


the 


ce by the corporation of the Industrial Board 
an indefinite time, sales representatives of 
Corporation subsidiaries have informed cus- 
ly that they may look for reductions soon. 


is quiet, with prices lower. 


l 


~ 


Foundry iron 
ld at $28, base, Eastern furnace, a reduc- 


from our minimum quotation last week. 


? 
) 


is available at $28 to $30, furnace. 


est in steel-making grades. 


Iron. 


ines 


nee our last week’s report. 


There 


In a market in which there is a limited 
f small transactions, prices for pig iron show 


Foundry iron has declined at least 
At that time 


rumors of $30, furnace, having been shaded 
lain, but now prices are quite openly on 
$28 to $29, furnace, with one or two sellers 
ut for $30. On an inquiry for 1000 tons 
ron, 650 of No. 2 plain and 350 of No. 2 X, 
Norristown soil pipe maker, it is reported 


re at least two or three $28 quotations. 
have been made at this price and at $29. 
iron there is no consumer interest, but it 
if a steel maker had a tonnage to place, 
would prove an attractive, if not a profit- 
one or two Eastern furnaces. 
s quoted at $41.50, furnace, for copper 


furnace 





Low phos- 


for copper bearing, with no 
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sales reported. Gray forge has been sold at $29, fur- 
nace, and malleable is obtainable at $30.50, Eastern fur- 
nace. The Virginia Pig Iron Association heid its 
monthly meeting at Roanoke on Monday and there was 
very little news of an encouraging nature reported. 
The Virginia makers are handicapped in competition 
with other Eastern iron makers because of higher costs 
and the barrier which the high freight rates create 
against shipments to New England and other points 
north. While only three Virginia furnaces are in blast, 
nearly all of them have iron piled, which is being offered 
at prices ranging from $28 to $30, furnace. 


The following quotations are for iron delivered in con 
sumers’ yards in Philadelphia or vicinity, except those fo: 
low phosphorus iron, which are f.o.b. furnace 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 30.09 to 32.79 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. 33.74to 35.74 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 34.99 to 36.99 
Basic deliv. Eastern Pa a ‘ 31.40 


. $28.84 to $31.54 


Gray forge ..... ag ae ered 30.40 to 31.26 
Standard low phos. (f.0.b. furnace) $1.50 
Malleable ; . Saats . 31.90 to 32.40 
Coppel! bearing low phos (f.o.b. fur 

os | eee ee imiih 


Ferroalloys.—A better inquiry for ferromanganese 
and spiegeleisen is noted, most of this coming from 
other districts. The inquiries for ferromanganese spe- 
cify lots from a carload to 200 tons and those for 
spiegeleisen from a carload to 100 tons. Domestic 
makers and British agents are quoting $100, delivered, 
but no sales are reported. A few carloads of resale 
ferromanganese have been sold at several dollars a 
ton below this price. Spiegeleisen is obtainable at from 
$35 to $38, furnace. 

Coke.—Furnace coke is freely offered at $4.75, Con- 
nellsville, while foundry coke ranges in prices from $5 
to $6.50. One large distributor is offering foundry 
coke freely at $5. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—With very little demand, the 
price of billets has not followed the decline in finished 
steel products. Open-hearth rerolling billets are quoted 
at $43.50 and forging billets $5 higher, f. o. b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Plates.—There is considerable irregularity in prices 
of plates, sales having been made by independent mills 
during the week at 2.15c. to 2.40c., Pittsburgh, while 
some independent makers still quote 2.50c. and the 
Carnegie Steel Co. quotes 2.65c. The most common 
price is 2.25c., this being freely quoted by several mills, 
whereas 2.15c. has apparently been done in only a few 
transactions. The reduction by the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co. has not aroused much buying interest. 
The lack of attractive inquiry deters some of the steel 
companies from naming openly the figures at which 
they might be willing to book desirable tonnages. We 
quote sheared and universal plates at 2.15c. to 2.65c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material——Some small orders for shapes 
have been booked at 2.54c., Pittsburgh, and no sales 
have been reported in this market below 2.25c. For 
such small business as is to be had, it has not been 
necessary, it appears, for the mills to go below 2.25c. 
Bids will be opened this week on the new Camden pier, 
which will take about 300 tons of steel. We quote plain 
material at 2.25c. to 2.45c., Pittsburgh. 

Bars.—Sales of bars have been made at prices rang- 
ing from 2.10c. to 2.25c., Pittsburgh. The prices which 
mills are making depend largely on the size of the 
order and the character of the specification. While 
there have been reports of 2c. having been quoted on 
bars, there is doubt expressed by sellers that any busi- 
ness has actually been booked at this price. Bar iron 
is quoted at 2.35c., Pittsburgh, but this price could be 
shaded on 100 tons or more. 

Sheets.—One Eastern mill has met the $3 reduction 
of Ohio mills on black and one-pass cold rolled sheets, 
while another Eastern mill, making blue annealed 
sheets only, has sold this grade at 3.40c., base, also a 
reduction of $3 a ton. There is very little demand. 
Prices are irregular, ranging from 3.30¢. to 3.55¢c. on 
blue annealed: 4.10c. to 4.30c. on black, and 5.45c. to 
5.70c. on galvanized. 

Warehouse Business.—A fair demand upon ware- 
houses for small lots is noted. The following prices 
are for local delivery and are subject to a reduction of 
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$3 a ton when shipment is made outside of the imme- 
diate Philadelphia district. We quote: 





Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.60c.; ‘iron bars (ex- 
ept bands), 3.60« round edge iron, 3.90c.; round edge steel, 
iron finish, 144 in. X 4% in., 3.90c.; round edge steel, plan- 

‘ished, 4.65 tank steel plates, %4-in. and heavier, 3.90c 
tank steel plates, 3/16-in., 4.20c.; blue annealed steel sheets, 
No 10 gage +. SUK light black steel sheets, No zs gage, 

( galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 7.30c.; square twisted 
ind deformed steel bars, 3.70c. structural shapes, 3.70¢ 
diamond | t plate ».65c.; Spring steel, 6.50: round 
cold-r« ( quares a hexagons, cold-rolled 
teel SOM ‘ oops, No. 13 gage and lighter, 4.65« 

S Ne lt inclu i ) on 
on Lh Norw ‘ LO« 


Old Material.—The scrap market is quiet and weak, 
some further eclines in prices being noted. We quote 
for delivery to consuming points in this districts as 


> 47 
TOllows: 


¥ 100 to $14 ) 
= t oo ) 19.00 
N vy ( 1 I 0 tao 
( 00to 24.00 
N ‘ ht 0.00to 21.0 
ig 6 ( LS.00 
Ni 2 fiz Oto 13.00 
bu rT ( ‘ ] oo 
No l , Ov ) 16.00 
No £ 0 12.00 
T \ ng grad or 
t ist fur t use ) i 1.00 to 11.50 
Mix g d tur! gs Cf 
st furnace use) 11.00 to 11.50 
M ng (for rollir 
! d ste works use).. 12.50to 13.00 
Heavy x turnings (or equivalent) 13.00 to 14.00 
Cast borings (for rolling mills) 13.00 te 14,00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants)... 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 cast 23.00 to 23.50 
Railroad grate bars 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove } te (fo teel plant use) 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad malleable : 16.00 to 17.00 
wr 1 t é pipe 
tubes (new pecifications ) 14.50to 15.50 
Ireor uI xl : ‘ : ;0.00 to 1.00 
S xles : R SA0to 26.00 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, Feb. 15. 

The widely circulated report that a local steel works 
had sold 15,000 tons of foundry iron to the American 
Radiator Co. at $25, base, furnace, is inaccurate. Late 
information indicates that the price was approximately 
$27.50. Rumors of a similar character regarding low 
steel prices are current and in many cases have evi- 
dently been set in motion for the purpose of bearing 
the market. While quotations of as low as 2c., Pitts- 
burgh, on mild steel bars and plates have been reported, 
it is doubtful whether less than 2.10c. and 2.40c. respec- 
tively are actually being quoted, while on bars higher 
prices are more generally named. A desirable tonnage 
of shapes could undoubtedly be placed at 2.25c., Pitts- 
burgh, but the ruling market level more closely approxi- 
mates 2.35¢c. Sheets are weak with minimum quota- 
tions of 3.15c., Pittsburgh, for No. 10 blue annealed, 
4.10c. for No. 28 black and 5.40c. for No. 28 galvanized. 
One independent has quoted as low as $3.10 a keg on 
wire nails. 

Although the instability of prices has tended to dis- 
courage buying, there are evidences of better conditions 
in some commodities. The demand for cast iron pipe 
is assuming encouraging proportions and fabricating 
work is on the increase. That some consumers regard 
present price levels as attractive is indicated by the 
amount of quick buying which has been going on in a 
few lines. A local steel works is known to have accu- 
mulated a considerable tonnage in merchant pig iron 
orders of this character. 

In the main, operating conditions in this territory 
are little changed. The leading steel interest is on 
about the same basis as last week, and the same may be 
said of the Inland Steel Co., the only changes being the 
stopping of the 24-in. structural mill and the starting 
of the plate mill. The bar iron mill of the Republic 
company has been shut down, while that of the Inter- 
state company has been started up again. The hard 
steel bar mill of the Calumet Steel Co. at Chicago 
Heights has also resumed operation. The plants of 
the Wisconsin Steel Co., the Steel & Tube Co. of 
America, and the merchant blast furnaces of the dis- 
trict are operating at approximately the same rate as 
heretofore. 


In the steel market interest centers in the | 
which will be bought for the ears-to be constrix 
the Louisville & Nashville. Of this equipment, 
cars are to be built at Mt. Vernon, IIl., while t} 
box cars and 100 stock cars placed with the A) 
Car & Foundry Co. will be constructed at Gran 
Ill. 


Pig Iron.—The recent report that the A 
Radiator Co. had bought 15,000 tons of found 
Western plants at $25, base, Chicago furnace. 
curate. Although approximately that tonna 
purchased, it was placed in a number of separat 
and late information indicates that close to $2 
the price named. This quotation, however, ca) 
be taken as representing a ruling market 
the tonnage involved in the orders made a « 
logical. The market has weakened during 
week, but on moderate purchases the ruling 
prices seems to lie between $28 and $29, base, f 
foundry. The lowest furnace price thus far r 
in this district was made on 2500 tons boug 
local interest for delivery at an Ohio plant. T} 
ness was taken by a Valley producer, but the 
$25, furnace, must be considered in relation to thi 
that the iron purchased was off grade basic. ( 
is no change in Southern furnace prices, but a resa\ 
lot of 500 tons of foundry was recently sold 
equivalent of $24.82, base, delivered Chicago, or $18.1 
Birmingham, after subtracting the freight. Resal 
Southern iron, however, is not plentiful and th 
be regarded as an exceptional instance in whic} 
sold in competition with Northern iron. Tennesse 
silvery is now available at approximately th 
price as the electric furnace product. One c! 
producer will accept orders at $35, furnace. 


The following quotations are for iron delivered 
sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry 
and steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, wl 
f.0.b. furnace and do not include a switching charg: 
aging 70c. per ton: 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil. 

E.O0, Getiv. at CRIGREO. .. cnc cc cons $38.50 to $4 
Northern coke, No. 1 sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 29.25 to 
Northern coke foundry, No, 2, sil. 

ee a & AR ae ee Se ee ae 28.00 to 
PEOTENGIT: IGM DROB. 3. okie bs0.w's.c note ws 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 

eo ae A a SS a eee 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry, sil. 


28.00 to 


ae, SE SID ao. die Scag od nw eee a 2 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 1.1% 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil......... 28.50 to 
SONNE i'n eda ane 5 8 tan iio nie 28.00 to 29.00 
Low phos. Eastern furnace (copper 

GD asve hav aiiie seb ats dx Ree ee ae a().( 
Sivery, O01. TF We CONC ccd as asdieees i 


Ferroalloys.—The market is quiet and spiegeleis 
has shown further weakness, now being availabl 
as low as $42, delivered. 

We quote 75 to 80 per cent ferromanganese, $90 | 
livered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $95 delivered; spieg 
18 to 22 per cent, resale, $42 to $45 delivered. 

Plates.—The abandonment of the Industrial Boaré 
prices by several of the independents has not stimu- 
lated the demand. No new ruling market leve! 
prices has yet developed, but it is probable that an 
attractive inquiry would bring out a concession of 4 
least $3 a ton under the Steel Corporation quotatio 
Late information indicates that the American Car & 
Foundry Co. will probably construct the 1600 cars ™ 
cently ordered by the Louisville & Nashville at a West- 
ern plant. The steel involved in these cars as We! & 
in the 500 cars to be built by the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg 
Co. will undoubtedly develop keen competition andl 
formation as to the prices at which the business 
placed is awaited with interest. The equipment, ¢o! 
sisting of 2000 box cars and 100 stock cars, Wii 
quire about 10,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars, 
but the tonnage of plates will be relatively light per cal 
as compared with that involved in all steel coal cats 

The mill quotation is 2.25c. to 2.65c., Pit B 


freight to Chicago being 38c. per 100 lb. Jobbers 
for plates out of stock. 


e in- 


Structural Material.—Inquiry is light and we’ 
dependents are no longer adhering strictly to the In¢ pA 
trial Board prices, concessions are not being offered 
irrespective of tonnage or specifications. 


— 
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no doubt could be placed at 2.35c. Pittsburgh 

material, or even lower. In the fabricating 
‘tings are light, but a number of good sized 
being figured on. Recent awards include: 


Northern Railway, 11 plate girder spans, 367 tons, 
Bridge & Iron Co. 
Reserve Bank, Kansas City, steel vault, 500 tons, 
ridge Works. 
Central Trust Building, St. Louis, 200 tons, 
& Simpson lron Works. 
Howard Street bridge, 178 tons, to Wisconsin 
mn Co 


to 


truss spans for bridge over Cedar River, Nashua, 
to Illinois Steel Bridge Co. 

business includes: 

Avenue Bridge, Detroit, 1500 tons 

is Building, Detroit, 3000 tons 
Morse & Co., Chicago, 100 tons for tippl 
Kramer, Pa . 

Co., Chicago, 260 tons for traveling bridge, 
nd 185 tons for conveyor tramway for export 


uotation is 2.25¢e. to 2.45e., Pittsburgh, which 
wt rate of 38c. per 100 Ib. for Chicago delivery. 
‘8c. for materials out of warehouse. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The market has been disturbed 
ecent price cuts by independent steel mills. 
is new business light, but some buyers have 
cancel previous orders. While there is some 
in bolts and nuts, prices are being fairly well 

tained. For manufacturers’ prices see finished 
steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 481. 

quote structural rivets, 5.08c.; boiler rivets, 5.18c. ; 

up to *%& x 4 in., 50 per cent off; larger sizes, 

ize bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 off; larger sizes, 40 

sed nuts, square and hexagon tapped, $1.60 off; 

$1.85 off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points, 

0 and 5 per-cent off. Quantity extras are un- 


Sheets.—An inquiry for 1000 tons of blue annealed 
the Pacific Coast has been received and if the 
siness is placed it will probably go to an Eastern 
ll, because of the freight advantage of shipment by 
iter via the Panama Canal. Generally speaking, the 
irket is very quiet and it is stated on good authority 
that independent mill operations throughout the coun- 
try do not average over 10 per cent. On business of 
iny consequence, the Industrial Board prices are nom- 
nal so far as the independents are concerned. On 
k as low as 4.10e. and 4.15c. Pittsburgh for No. 28 
have been named in this section, while 5.40c. and 
ic, have been quoted on No. 28 galvanized. On No. 
» annealed quotations range from 3.15c. to 3.35c., 
commodity being particularly weak because of com- 

tion by plate mills in the heavier gages. 
juotations are 4.10c, to 4.35c. for No. 28 black; 
for No. 10 blue annealed, and 5.40c. to 5.70c. 
lvanized, these all being Pittsburgh prices, sub- 

eight to Chicago of 38c. per 100 Ib. 


juote: Chicago delivery out of stock, No. 10 blue 
1.68c.; No. 28 black, 5.75c.; No. 28 galvanized, 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Specifications on rails 
i track fastenings are being received by the leading 
n good volume, but new business is light, con- 
principally of small lots. Prices on standard 
ils are firm, but on light rails, tie plates, 
s and bolts the market is unstable. ‘There is con- 
ble inquiry for tie plates, although the railroads 
v in placing orders. With hardwood ties scarce 
rh, the need for tie plates is more pressing than 
‘ore to protect the soft timber tie. An attrac- 
‘er could probably be placed at a concession be- 
ices quoted below, one mill having quoted 
n steel tie plates recently, but on the whole 
track fastenings is as yet less common than 
lapes and bars. 


nr 


ssemer rails, $45; open-hearth rails, $47; 
f.o.b. makers’ mills. 

road spikes, 3.65c., Pittsburgh. Track bolts 
1.60c., Pittsburgh. Steel tie plates, 3c., 

bars, 2.75¢c., Pittsburgh and Chicago; tie 

f.o.b. makers’ mills. 


Bars.—The market remains quiet, although here and 


sized inquiry is reported. A Kansas City 
so0 tons of reinforcing bars. A local 
» tons of mild steel bars issued last week 
quotation lower than 2.25c. Pittsburgh, 
re recent inquiry for 200 tons 2.10c. was 
mill. It is probable that the former price 
epresents the market except on attractive 
igh it is reported that 1000 tons of 
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14-in. bars was placed in the Pittsburgh district at 2c. 
Orders for bar iron are light and prices range from 
2.63c. to 2.68c. Chicago. There is very little new busi- 
ness in rail carbon steel bars and prices are weaken- 
ing, the market range being from 2.35c. to 2.50c. mill, 
while in one or two instances as low as 2.20c. has been 
quoted. 


Mill’ prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.li5c. to 2.35c¢., Pittsburgh, 
taking a freight of 3sc. per 100 Ib common bar iron, 2.63c 
to 2.68c., Chicago; rail carbon, 2.35ec. to 2.50c. mill, nominal 

Jobbers quote 3.48c. for steel ba ut of warehouse. The 
warehouse quotation on cold rolled steel ba : aT for 
ounds and 75c, for flats, square nd hexagons, an extra 
of 1l5c. per 100 lb. applying to orders exceeding 1000 Ib. and 
under 2000 lb. and an extra 35c. on orders up to 1000 Ib. 
Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed eel bars at 3.48e 
base 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Although lettings as yet have been 
few, municipalities in increasing number are survey- 
ing their requirements for the coming season and the 
list of inquiries addressed to sellers is rapidly grow- 
ing. Business is also coming from contractors and pri- 
vate buyers. Municipal tonnage on which bids have 
been asked include: 

Lewistown, Mont., 1100 tons, bids to be in Feb. 21 

Board of Fire Commissioners, Detroit, 600 tons, Feb. 17 

Miles City, Mont., 600 tons, Feb. 14 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, 500 tons, Feb. 14 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 500 to 700 tons, Feb, 14 

Rockford, Ill., 300 tons, Feb. 17 

Hanover, Kans., 100 tons, Feb, 14 

Cincinnati, 100 tons, Feb. 17 

We quote per net ton f.o.b, Chicago, ex-war tax as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $69.10 6-i1 and above, $64.10; 


} 


class A and gas pipe, $4 extra 


Wire Products.—One independent has quoted as low 
as $3.10 a keg on wire nails and proportionately on 
other wire products. Business is light, the only product 
for which there is a notable inquiry being poultry fence. 
The leading interest continues to pile material, but re- 
mains on a normal operation basis. Local jobbers have 
reduced wire nails 25c. a keg to $4.15, and a similar cut 
has been made on cement coated nails. Further reduc- 
tions are looked for. Bright basic wire has been cut 
from $4.78, local warehouse, to $4.38, now being on a 
parity with black annealed. For mill prices see finished 
iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 481. 


Railroad Rolling Stock.—The Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. has ordered 150 gondola cars from the 
Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car Co. 


Old Material.—All grades are weaker except malle- 
able, for «which there are fair sized inquiries by two 
local consumers, one of which is expected to buy 2000 
tons. On the whole, the market is exceptionally quiet. 
Railroad offerings are numerous. Lists include the 
Rock Island, 4000 tons; the Pere Marquette, 1500 tons; 
the Northern Pacific, 1500 tons; the Soo Line, 1000 tons; 
the St. Paul, 600 tons; the Santa Fe, 500 tons; the 
Monon, 350 tons, and the Chicago Great Western, 300 
tons. 

We quote delivery in consumers’ yards Chicago and vicin- 
ity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails - 23.50 to $24.00 
Relaying rails 50to 40.00 


Car WHOGIS ..ccs: nave 10.50 to 21.00 
Steel rails, rerolling 





: 15.50 to 16.00 

Steel rails, less than 3 ft.. 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy melting steel : 15.00to 15.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 15.00to 15.50 
Shoveling steel 14.50to 15.00 
Low phos. heavy melting steel IS.50to 19.00 
Drop forge flashings 12.00to 12.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheet 12.50to 13.00 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angles and splice bars 21.00to 21.50 
Steel angle bars..... 14.50to 15.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms 22.50to 23.00 
Iron car axles... 34.50to 35.00 
Steel car axles...... 17.59to 18.00 
ere ee 13.00to 14.00 
No. 2 busheling...... 9.00to 9.50 
> 2 Rae 13.75 to 14.25 
Pipes and flues. i 10.50to 11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought..... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought. . 13.50to 14.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers 14.00 to 15.00 
Coil springs adhd inlay ae a 17.00 to 17.50 
a. oe i odo ae bite Gd 18.00to 18.50 
Low phos. punchings ; 15.50 to 16.00 
Locomotive tires smooth.. 12.90to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast borings ....... nes re .. 16.56 to 11.00 
SLOVO PURte cc ccccvecscvcvsnvevccecce 17.50 to 18.00 
GN: ED oo cethee 6 es Keone eeneeen 13.00 to 13.50 
PROD OEE ae po wcd cto ceeveceveats 12.50to 13.00 
OE. SAO !. nce ddaweadee ous 15.50to 16.00 

Agricultural malleable pveccusse Ba ee 
CUOUMEGy MGR ccc wo cc cdacncvsdacves 10.50to 11.00 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, Feb. 14. 

Pig Iron.—What little business is done in pig iron 
continues to be entirely of the small lot, immediate, 
special requirement character. There is no disposition 
in any quarter to contract ahead on either side of the 
fence and the prices that are being given from time to 
time are not regular quotations as they apply only to 
special transactions. The lowest figure which has been 


noted in this section was $27.50 per ton for No. 2 
Southern, 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, and only one transaction 
with a single furnace was noted on this level. The 


best price so far disclosed for No. 2 Northern has been 
$30 per ton. The local furnace is making no prices at 
present. 

Coke.—No transactions have been reported in coke 

except for small lots at figures in consonance with last 
quotations for immediate delivery. No contracting 
for future delivery is being done at any price. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The finished product mar- 
is at a standstill so far as any real business is con- 
cerned and no contracting ahead is being done, while 
warehouses continue to complain of the spot delivery 
situation. There are some reports of cutting of prices 
on galvanized sheets by local warehouses, but the 
larger interests in this line are maintaining their fig- 
ures and losing the business rather than cut as yet. 
Mill representatives are not anticipating any activity 
in the market for some little time. 


ket 


For stock out of warehouse we quote as follows: Soft iron 
bars, 3.57%4c soft steel bars, 3.57%4c.: structural materia) 
3.67 Ye tank plates, 3.87%c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
} T7%e No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 5. S5« 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 7.20« 


Old Material.—The market continues 
with no business of any consequence developing. 


dull, 
No 


scrap 


EXPORTS TO THE ORIENT 


Conditions Slowly Improving—More Demand for 
American Products 


SEATTLE, Feb. 12.—Although the fact has not yet 
reached the public prints, the Oriental export situation 
is showing an improvement according to code, messages 
received by exporting steel and hardware houses here 
during the past week. The first letter of credit from 
the Philippines for heavy products to arrive since No- 
vember, the beginning of the downward depression 
there, is now on file with Seattle houses, and the mate- 
rials for which it calls are being loaded. The. situation 
at Manila is righting itself slowly, and the climax of 
the financial aspect was reached on the Chinese New 
Year, when it is the custom of Chinese merchants 
everywhere to pay up all outstanding obligations. 

Chinese exchange shrunk heavily, which has 
developed a situation whereby it is difficult for mer- 
chants there to buy. Exporting steel jobbers and 
manufacturers are firmly of the opinion that China is 
commercially friendly to the United States and will 
show preference on all occasions to American houses, 
particularly to those of the Pacific Coast. 

The Philippines have been suffering severely from 
the depression in the exchange, although it was in a 
normal condition for some time after the shrinkage 
began in China, Japan and the Straits Settlements. 
Japan is recovering slowly. Undoubtedly Japan was 
hardest hit of all the Oriental countries when the de- 
hydration process began, as it has never had any ex- 
perience by which to gage the effect of too rapid a 
downward tendency. Seattle steel and machinery ex- 
porters have authentic enquiries to show that Japan 
wants heavy stock and light machinery and machine 


has 


tools. It is also getting on the Pacific Coast market 
for sheets, although the exchange situation hinders. 


Cables for the week show that New Zealand, which 
has suffered much by falling exchange, is on the verge 
of recovery, and will be in position by April 1 to trade 
here. New Zealand merchants exhausted their letters 
of credit in London, where their banking base has been 
established, but the new crop of hides, wool and wheat 
is expected to be in the United Kingdom in March, 
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additional railroad lists have come out, a: 
offered last week went at low prices. There is 
ing, except in small lots, carloads, for specia! 
ments. Dealers are not trading, except for ta . 
occasional car on track. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ wo) 
industrial district, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
CO, SPO WURRs. o vnc ede s bbe se ee .-.- $19.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling........ --++ 15.00 to 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft..... 15.00 te 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 
ee re re 35.00 to 
eee “GRP Ty é a'5565s 0s ov ts owas 80 20.00 to 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel... 13.50 to 
Heavy shoveling steel.............. 12.00 to 
Ordinary shoveling steel........... 11.00 to 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 13.50 to 
Ordinary 


DUMGIOG | GNGOE os cccecsescs 6.00 to 
Per Net Ton 

Heavy axle and tire turnings....... 7.00 

rem -GU OR. 6 ono cccswen nade cs: 17.00 to 
en Gee ED edness 4c. 6d oo'e We Bales 12.00 to 
ON OS ORNs eae eke cs Cb veaee% ; 29.00 to 
NE (ON GR no a as is a a shrine loc 17.00 to 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 17.00 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... ooe 13.00 to 
No. 2 railroad wrought........... 2+. eee t 
l 
1 





tailroad springs 00 te 
Steel couplers and knuckles.......... 00 
Locomotive tires, 42 inches and over, 
smooth inside ; Se 10.00 to 
No. 1 dealers’ forge : asad eee 
Cast iron borings com ae 7.50 to 
No. 1 busheling Terre: * 2. 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 8.00 
No. 1 railroad cast...... 10.00 t 
Stove plate and light cast l 
Railroad malleable .......... — 
l 
1 


Sof 

O00 to 
Agricultural malleable 
Pipes and flues 
Railroad 
Railroad 


00 to 
° » OOO to 
and tank. 8.00 to 
SPate DOPBi..cses ; 12.00 to 
Machine shop turnings.. ‘ : 5.00 

Country mixed ie ae 9.00 

Uncut railroad mixed nl jane 10.00 to 
Horseshoes 15.00 to 
Railroad brake 11.00 to 


sheet 


shoes 


normal financial conditions and 
are expected. It is this outlook that convinces N 
shippers that New Zealand will appea 
gratifying frequency in the order files of early spring 
Indications are that China will be a heavy buye! 
of machinery in the Seattle market in June and July 
Jobbers are unable to gage the volume that they 
move, however, owing to the cheap labor of ‘ 


when near to 


Coast 


Austrian Automobile Industry 


VIENNA, Jan. 25.—Negotiations petween the A 
trian Daimler Motor Co. and the Austrian Fiat W 
and Puch Works for the establishment of a s0 
“Interessengemeinschaft” — a community of inte! 
have been concluded and resulted in the formatio: 
huge Austrian automobile combine. The Daimler con 
pany, whose total capital stcok at the end of 1!" 
amounted to 18 million kronen and which has 
increased the capital to 40 million kronen, is now 
ing forward with a further increase to 120 
kronen of which 45 millions will be exchanged wi! 
the Fiat works and the Puch works. The last tw 
creased capital to 25 million kronen each in 1920 

The establishment of the new automobile trust rep- 
resents nothing short of a bold attempt to capt 
large part of the world’s automobile market anc 
such merits close attention. While production 
Daimler works has hitherto been confined to 4 ¢y:! 
35-hp. cars, 90 per cent of which were exported 1! - 
ing places as far away as South America and a 
churia, this type of car will be discontinued 
of a new 6 cylinder 70-hp. model. At the new We 
of the Fiat company erected during the wa! 
trucks of the Daimler pattern will be exclusively ©" 
and the repair work turned over to the old works 
Puch works will engage in the manufacture of DI°) 
light railroad motors, small cars and motor pioW* 

The output program of the Daimler works 
provides for 2300 cars, that of the Fiat works 
trucks, while the Puch company’s figures are The 
bicyeles and 1000 light railroad motors and ee ae 
35-hp. model is quoted at 1,000,000 kronen, while “ 
selling price of the new 70-hp. model will pro04' 
around 1,800,000 kronen. 


‘ 
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Freight Rates 
rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
ts, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
follows: 


come $0.35 ee eee $0.695 
eenae 0.335 CE 2 vtceweccctiane GSSE 
rr ct 0.38 Omaha (pipe) ....... 0.78 
Ss aenas 0.415 DE ek cs wan casas cee 
0.295 Denver (wire products) 1.415 
0.24 Paciie Comst .....<-. 1.665 
ere 0.33 Pacific Coast, ship plates 1.335 
0.345 Birmingham ......... 0.765 
eae 0.38 Jacksonville, all rail... 0.555 

ake 0.475 Jacksonville, rail and 
stow OOEe WG: Navievunhvenes 0.46 
(pipe)... 0.78 | New Orleans ........ 0.515 
im carload to most of the foregoing points is 
fo Denver the minimum loading is 40,000  Ib., 
acuic Coast on ail iron and steel products, 
iraul material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib On 


the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
i eXtra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of 
10.000 Ib On shipments of wrought iron and 


Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver, the 
oad is 46,000 Ib. On iron and steel items not 

rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
railroad tariffs 


\tlantic Coast ports (i.e... New York, Philadel- 
more) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 


via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig 
p plates, 70e.; ingot and muck bars, structural 
wire products, including cut or wire nails 
e hoops, 75¢ sheets and tin plate, 60c. to T5e. 
pe, cable and strands, $1 wire fencing, netting 


$1.20; pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, $85c 
diameter, 21¢c. per in, or fraction thereof addi 
ices per 100 Ib. in carload lots, minimum 


Structural Material 


3} to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 
or both legs, 4 in. thick and over, and zees, 


zes, 2.25c. to 2.45c. 


Wire Products 


$3.25 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and 
iding large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an 
is price of $1.50 and shorter than 1 in., $2 


bes er and basic wire, $3.00 to $3.25 per 100 Ib 
f e wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $3.00 to $3.25; galvanized 

9 galvanized barbed wire, $3.85 to $4.10 
staples, $3.85 to $4.10; painted barbed wire, 

polished fence staples, $3.25 to $3.40 


per count keg, $2.85; these prices being 

ial advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b 

idded to point of delivery, terms 60 days 

ent off for cash in 10 days Discounts on 

ng are 58 to 60% per cent off list for carload 

t for 1000-rod lots, and 56 per cent for small 


burgh 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
nd ship rivets.......... cpibet ei xc 
‘ jt eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 8 100 


eer .-60 and 10 per cent off list 


60,10 and 10 per cent off list 





a: Sa ee 60 and 10 per cent off list 
zes of machine bolts. ..60 per cent off list 
in. X 6-in 

iorte,, rolled threads...... 60 per cent off list 
coccceccecces 00 BG 10 Der Cent OF 1st 
ger sizes...........50 and 10 per cent off list 
oveeee .65 per cent off list 
2 and 3 head...50,10 and 5 per cent off list 
Is ot wadertagdecutoses 20 per cent extra 

nd t. nuts %-in. x 4-in 
i mene ee ee 15,10 and 10 per cent off list 
Sizes.........40, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Hex. Blank nuts. ...ccvcces ..$3.25 off list 
. tapped... ‘as ce pataes ee as < $3.00 off list 
CX. DUE, Deed 2s eecccece $3.10 off list 

> 


hex, nuts, tapped......++.+-$2.559 Off list 


WO Sh ae Geb ew eed 80 per cent off list 


teenie wees s 80 and 10 per cent off list 
U. S. S. and S. A. E 


70 and 10 per cent off list 
S06. ccacoms 75,10 and 12% ner cent off list 
—ehkena ee 75,10 and 10 per cent off list 
* vs Weeeannee 60.10 and 10 per cent off list 
Coeecesseseesece®s oe eecest OOO. DABS 

, nd Hex. Head Cap Screws 
,. Bee Gey UNCP. .cencsceueees 65 and 10 to 70 per cent off list 
were cee 65 to 70 per cent off list 


Set Screws 
..70 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 
wa win FOS 65 and 10 to 70 per cent off list 
extra for less than 200 kegs Rivets in 
to buvers not under contract; small 
less than two tons, 25c. extra; less 
or broken kegs. 50c. extra 
standard extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods 


he ’ 
. isic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
he $ chain rods, $52 to $57; screw stock rods, 
he er | bolt rods and other rods of that charac- 


carbon rods, $63 to $75, depending on 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.0.b. Pittsburgh 
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Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spikes, 9/lt-in. and larger, $3.65 per 100 Ib 
in lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each or mor spikes, %4-in., 
‘%-in. and 7/16-in., $4.50: 5/16-in., $5.25 Boat and barge 
spikes, $4.50 per 100 lb. in carload Its of 200 kegs or more 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Track bolts, $5.50 base per keg of 200 Ib. 
Tie plates, $3 to $3.60 per 100 Ib. 


Terne Plates 


Prices of terne plates are as follows: S-lb. coating, 200 
lb., $13.80 per package;. 8-lb. coating, lL. C $14.10 12-1b 
coating, I. C., $15.80; 15-lb. coating I. ¢ $16.80; 20-lb. coat- 
ing, I. C., $18.05; 25-lb. coating, I. C., $19.30; 30-lb. coating 
I. C., $20.30 35-lb. coating, Ll. C., 11.30 i0-lb. coating, 
I C., $22.30 per package, all f.o.b. Pitt rgh, freight added 
to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars 





Steel bars at 2.10c. to 2.35c. from mill. Refined bar iron, 3.25¢ 
Welded Pipe 
The following discounts are to jobber for carload lots 


on the Pittsburgh basing card: 
Butt Weld 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
1g, 14 and %..... 501 24 | 3% 1514 to 161441014 to 1114 
1a vende’ j4h5 40 Ly 19igto20t, Ileto 2h 
tO Bkccneknenens SThy +4 $4 to lly 24'gto25'_ Shgto Oy 
Lap Weld 
Biss axtescapecaul 50! 38 | 2 9014 to 21 6léto 7 
eee 5314 $1 Mot 2 2 916 to 10 
7 to 12 50 7 7 4 to 20 6iato 7 
13 and 14 il 
15 sho 
Butt Weld, « a strong, pla ( is 
s 4 and 4 if ov ; l7 +49 to 
2 | Oo t hhoto Sig 
a4 ole bo 45 . to bbe to 64, 
2to3 a 16! j 4 to 14 24 25'5 9'gto 10! 
Lap Weld, extra strong, pla n ends 
2 isS'o s7 2 2 to 22) 9 S'ogto 9 
2'eto4 ‘ dita 40 2'eto4 25!» to 24 ll‘yto 12 
4'oto6b ils 9 4'o to 6 . to 23 10'e to Il 
7to8 46), s3 7to8 14/9 to 15 --gto 3 
9 to 12 4119 28 | 9tol2 9!» to 10 +2to 214 
ro the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per ent is 
allowed over the ubove discounts, w h are ubject to the 
usual variations in weight of o per ec 
On butt and lap weld sizes of b : on pipe discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobber have been seven (7) 
points lower (higher price) than irload rt nd on butt 
ind lap weld galvanized iron pipe have been nine (9) points 
lower (higher price) 
Boiler Tubes 
The following are the prices for rload lots f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh 
Lap Welded Stee: Charcoal Iron 
13 D2 Ws avec weawewun lyi, 1% » 1% Bscceeeeces + 10 
See Tbs a hs pie ce’ es anaen i SMe wocvndeedc cunanewes List 
Be WO EM Wc wcccvesecs Ol Be Ms ctsocesvecuaeeees 2 
SH tO 44 Mcccccecaees iO! 2% ji 6 
2%, pi, i 
i+, to 4 Bciceudgns 2 


Stendard Commercial Seamless Cols Drawn or Hot Rolled 


Per Net Tou Per Net Ton 

D Wsidcw< ee secceses $327 Maa lead & aa isla writen aaa $207 

1% in. eee eee 267 2 2 i wconue ow ent 177 

1% in. ‘ eocees 254 2% nd . Bivesvese cove 167 

Be BBs cecccne< jeceee 207 S Bibs a:s.0.¢ 6106 hee caanenia 187 

1% 207 

These prices do not apply to pe i spe ficatior for 

locomotive tubes nor to special specificatio: for tubes for 

the Navy Department which will be ubject to necial nego- 
tiations 

Sheets 
Prices for mill shipments on sheets of standard gage in 


carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow 
Blue innealed 





Cents Cents 

Per Lb Per Lb 

No. 8 and heavier.3.15 to 3.45 Nos. 11 and 12...3.25 to 3.60 

Nos. 9 and 10 No 13 and 14 3.30 to 3.65 

(base) .. seced.00 t0 3.5 Nos. 1 ind 16...3.40 to 3.75 

Box Annealed, One Pa ( | Rolled 

Cent Cents 

Per Lb Per Lb 

Nos to 21....4.00to 4.15 No. 28 (base) ...4.20 to 4.35 

Nos to 2 4.05 to 4.20 No. 29 coccceecoe, ee wo 4.40 

Nos. 25 and 26..4.10 to 4.25 No. 80 .acos eee ee 4.40 to 4.55 

Na. BF ccocceses: 4.15 to 4.30 
Galvanized Black Sheet Gage 

‘ents Cents 

Per Lb Per Lb 

Nos. 10 and 11. 4.50 to 4.70 No 25 and 26...5.20 to 5.40 
Nos. 12 to 14 1.60 to 4.80 No. 27 . 5.35 to 5 

Nos. 15 and 16 4.75 to 4.95 No. 28 (base) . .5.50 to 5.76 

Nos. 17 to 21..... 4.90 to 5.15 PN wana wad ae 5.75 to 5.99 

Nos. 22 to 24..... 5.05 to 5.25 No. 30 . occ e - 8.00 to 6.20 

Tin-Mill Black "late 

Cents Cents 

Per Lb Per Lb 

Nos. 15 and 16...4.00to4.15 | No. 28 (base)....4.20to 4.35 

Noe. 17 tO Zl.scece SECA Ee in Beek Oe scesaneces 4.25 to 4.40 

Nos. 22 to 24.....4.10 to 4.25 ee) Ae eee ee .4.25 to 4.40 

Nos. 25 to 27..<<. 4.15 to 4.30 Nos. 3014 and 31.4.30 to 4.45 


prae ore eS eae a Ral 


wee 
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Non-Ferrous Metals 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 








Seeseneeveenenescencecse 


Copper, New York Lead Zinc 
Tin — - — AN — 
Electro New New St New St. 
Feb Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
; 5.50 13.00 32.00 1.7 4.45 ».50 5.00 
10 ; ( 13.00 32.50 170 435 ». on >.00 
1] 13.00 oo 00 1.40 } »00 
14 ) 13.00 33.00 1.70 } 0.00 
] “) } af 4 »00 
NEW YORK, Feb. 15. 


markets are all exceedingly quiet. The price 
firm. The situation is 
Buying of tin slackened, and there is 
in demand 


lifeless as ever 


The 
tendency is steady to copper 


nas 


for lead. The zine 


Improvins 


no increas¢ market 1s as 


New York 


Copper.—Announcement was made last week of the 


successful financing of the large stocks of copper, in 
volving the sale of debentures up to $40,000,000 against 
400,000,000 Ib. of copper. This is to be held largely for 
export and than 12.50c. per lb. The 
effect of this has been constructive and the tone of the 
market has improved. Inquiries are more numerous, 
and buying, while not heavy, is better. Prices are firm 
at lic., delivered, for electrolytic copper for early de- 
livery, with 13.25c. the minimum for March, while Lake 
copper is quoted at 13.50c. to 13.75c. for similar posi- 


not sold at less 


tions. Some electrolytic producers are holding as high 
as 13.25c. as a minimum for early delivery. 
Tin.—The market has turned quiet and dull, almost 


stagnant. Buying by dealers and some consumers, 
which was quite active the past few weeks, has stopped 
virtually. The only item of news is the confirmation 
of the report that the Malay Government has reduced 
its minimum price to £203 per ton, at which it will buy 
from producers. Quotations have hovered around 33c. 
for spot Straits, the price today having been 32.50c., 
New York. The London market has advanced in the week 
to £172 for spot standard, £175 for future standard 
and £192 for spot Straits, all about £8 higher than a 
week ago. In fact, London prices are higher than those 
in New York. Arrivals thus far this month have been 
1335 tons, with 2410 tons reported afloat. 


Lead.—It is possible to buy all the lead in demand 
at 4.70c., New York, but there is little business mov- 
ing. Inquiries are confined to small lots and the market 
is dull and very quiet. The leading interest continues 
to quote 4.75c., both New York and St. Louis, while 
the outside market stands at 4.70c., New York, or 4.35c., 
St. Louis. 


Zine.—The situation not Demand 
continues inconsequential and prices are largely nom- 
inal at 5c., St. Louis, or New York, with the 
imported metal held at about 5.35c., seaboard, duty paid 
at present rate of duty. While 5c., St. Louis, could 
perhaps be shaded to 4.95c., no such business is noted. 

Old Metals.—There has been a more confident feel- 
ing in trade this week, but show little 
change. Dealers’ selling prices are nominally as fol- 


has improved. 


5.50c., 


the values 





lows: 
Cents 
Per Lb 
c d crucil 12.75 
‘ nd wire 12.00 
Br 6.7 
Cc } n 10.00 
Br ss. he ‘ 4.00 
Heavy machine composition 12.50 
No. 1 3 low rod bra tu ngs if 
No. 1 red 1 composition turnings 10.00 
Lead, heay } 
Lead tea 3.00 
Zit 3.50 


Antimony.—Demand is light and quotations are un- 
changed at 5.50c., New York, duty paid, for wholesale 
lots for early delivery. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
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quoted by the leading interest at 28c. per Ib 
producer’s plant, for wholesale lots for early ry. 
while other sellers are asking 24c. to 25c., N; 
for the same grade. 


Chicago 


Feb. 14.—Buying of copper has been co 
small lots for immediate needs. Consumers 
very cautious, despite the apparent firmness 
Tin has been fairly firm, notwithstanding co: 


fluctuations abroad. Both lead and spelter le- 
clined. Demand is light and at times con le 
amounts have been pressed for sale with a d: ing 


effect on quotations. Antimony is unchanged, 
upward. movement in prices is unlikely becau 
amount of antimonial lead on the market. 1 has 
been no change in old metal prices. We quote Lak 
copper at 13.50c. to 13.75c. in carload lots; 
lead, 4.50c.; spelter, 5.10c.; antimony, 7e. to 7.50c. Or 
old metal we quote copper wires, crucible shapes, 9 
copper clips, 9c.; copper bottoms, 7.50c.; red bra 
yellow brass, 6c.; lead pipe, 3c.; zinc, 3c.; pewter, No 
17c.; tinfoil, 20c.; block tin, 25c., all these being 
prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


Feb. 14.—The non-ferrous markets are 
weak, with the latest car lot quotations as follows 
Lead, 4.35c. to 4.40c.; spelter, 5c. On 
lots the quotations are: Lead, 


q 11et 


+ 


less Lnal 


dc.; spelter, 6 


38c.; copper, 14c.; antimony, 7.50c. In the Jopl 
district ores continue weak, with reduced product 
and smaller sales each week. Zinc blende is quota 


around $20 per ton, basis 60 per cent, and lead at $45 
per ton, basis 80 per cent, while calamine has pra 
tically disappeared from the market, as it does not pa) 


to work the mines. On miscellaneous scrap metals we 
quote dealers’ prices as follows: Light brass, 4 
heavy yellow brass, 6.50c.; heavy red brass, 10 


heavy copper and copper wire, 10c.; light copper, %c.; 
zinc, 8c.; lead, 3.50c.; tea lead, 2c.; pewter, 18c.; ti 
foil, 20c.; aluminum, 10ce. 


New Quarters for Sundh Company 


The Sundh Engineering & Machine Co., wh 
manufactures finishing machinery for brass mills and 
makes hot and cold rolled steel, is now operating 1! 
its new location at 1105 Frankfort Avenue, Philad 
phia. The Sundh business grew out of inventions of 
August Sundh, vice-president of the company, who con- 
structed machines for brass mills in Connecticut and 
later for Pittsburgh district steel mills. Besides Mr 
Sundh, the officers are G. R. Rebmann, president; H 
F, Winters, Jr., secretary and treasurer, and Wads- 
worth Doster, sales manager, for ten years associated 
with the Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn., maker 
of brass mill machinery. The Sundh machinery 
automatic and employs electrical, hydraulic, pneumat 
and mechanical principles in its operating devices 





To Help Distribution 


Reduction of distribution costs and the working 0" 
e ° ‘ ° . ‘ if 
of improved methods of distribution will be two ©! 
most important aims of the new Department 0! 


mestic Distribution of the Chamber of Commerce © 


the 


T 
i} 


the United States, Washington, which has just Seg! 
to function. 

“More practical and sensible methods }; — 
as a nation could distribute our products, and Ne} 
bring about a reduction of the price of co! nodit 


according to Alvin E. Dodd, manager of 
partment, formerly director of the Retail ‘ese 
Association of New York. 





The Adamson Mfg. Co., East Palestine, ' 
added a department to manufacture a /in 
welded products, storage, pneumatic 2! 
tanks, welded pipe, battery casings, evV@] 
condensers. 


tors 
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iney Graves Koon, graduated from Sibley College, 
| University, with the degree of master of 
nical engineering, has joined the staff of THE 
Iron AGE. For four years he was editor of Marine 
I} eering; for three years he was identified with 
nes & Laughlin Steel Co. at the South Side Works, 


Pittsburgh, part of that time as superintendent of the 
N open-hearth plant, and for about six years he 


was associated with Walter B. Snow, publicity engineer, 
Bos This connection was interrupted by a period 
it 18 months, when he was engaged by the con- 
engineering firm of Norton, Bird & Whitman, 
( iwo, and by 21 months during the war period, when 
s inspector of naval construction, Bureau of Con- 

and Repair, Navy Department, Washington. 

H gs to THE IRON AGE a broad equipment on top 
the early foundation of a steel mill experience which 

| investigations on steel quality, ingot mold prac- 

{| experimental work on high temperatures. 

‘uch of his work latterly has been of a statistical and 
rational sort, and has included the preparation 

. data book for machinists; a rate book for the 
National Electric Light Association and an experi- 

study of vibration in buildings, the last com- 
ehending the development of a vibrometer, the com- 
lation of data and the writing of a book on the sub- 
ject of vibration. His war work included inspection of 
inventions, largely relating to the submarine menace, 
and supervision of ship camouflage, and he was a mem- 
ber of the Army and Navy Patent Board, colloquially 
known as the Seven Serious Sphinxes of the Patent 
Office. 

Alexander England has been named chief engineer 
of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa., 
to succeed S. W. Dudley, who resigned Feb. 1, to join 
the faculty of the Yale University as professor of me- 
hanical engineering. Mr. England has been affiliated 
with the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. for 22 years and 
had held the position of assistant chief engineer since 
1¥l14. He was born in Dundee, Scotland, and served an 

nticeship in marine engineering with the Scotch 
uilding firm of Pierce Bros. He subsequently 

ed a diploma in mechanical engineering from the 

ty and Guilds of London Technical Institute. Coming 
United States in 1887, he became identified as 
issistant superintendent with the Thomas Carlin’s 
Sons, Pittsburgh, hoisting engines and machinery, and 
ter became superintendent of the Specialty Mfg. Co., 
rittsburgh, machine builder. He assisted in the recon- 
iction of the Eliza furnace plant, Jones & Laughlin 

Co., as engineer in charge of designs for equip- 

handling coal and coke. Several changes as 
result of Mr. Dudley’s resignation and Mr. Eng- 
promotion have been announced. R. E. Miller, 

{ tests and inspection, has been promoted to 

lent of tests and inspection; W. E. Dean, 

engineer of tests, has been made engineer of 

\. Mackert, chief inspector, has been made 

£ inspection. 

Grisell has been appointed sales manager of 

Engineering Co., East Chicago, Ind., suc- 
Walter S. Burke, who has become the New York 

tive of the same company. , 

5. Michelson, who became general manager 
e Machine & Stamping Co.., Cleveland, in 
1920, was elected president of the company 
lal meeting on Feb, 1. 

1 Dickinson, formerly superintendent West 

Co., Pittsburgh, has been appointed assis- 

B. Rouse, superintendent Chester works, 
comotive Co. 

innual meeting of the stockholders of the 

nitary Mfg. Co., Wheeling, W. Va., retiring 

e re-elected. They were J. J. Hollaway, 

: te rson, S. M. Works, A. S. List, B. R. Hub- 

" Stifel, A. A. Wheat, J. E. Wright and S. P. 
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John M. Hansen, president Standard Steel Car Co., 
Pittsburgh, recently was elected a director of Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and also a member of the executive 
committee, to succeed Alba B. Johnson, who resigned 
recently. 

L. W. Hench has been appointed secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the International Oxygen Co., Newark, 
N. J., succeeding Eugene Schoen, resigned. 

S. T. Thompson has relinquished the office of pur- 
chasing agent of the Duplex Engine Governor Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to become director of sales. He is 
succeeded by C. F. Guttzeit, assistant purchasing agent. 
The company manufactures the “Duplex” and “Sim- 
plex” governors for internal combustion engines. 

George Lahusen, Jr., formerly of the E. L. Essley 
Machinery Co., Chicago, has taken a position with the 
Badger-Packard Machinery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., repre- 
senting it in the “southern Wisconsin territory. Mr. 
Lahusen has had extensive experience in the machine 
tool industry at Cincinnati and for several years has 
been traveling the southern Wisconsin territory for the 
Essley company. 

U. C. DeFord, Youngstown, Ohio, was elected a 
member of the board of directors of the Wilkoff Co., 
Youngstown, iron and steel scrap, at the annual meet- 
ing, succeeding M. M. Landay, Pittsburgh, resigned. 
Other directors are Samuel Wilkoff, Isaac Wilkoff, D. J. 
Wilkoff, Philip D. Brown, William Wilkoff and Charles 
R. Hughes. 

Charles K. Nichols, for the past 10 years general 
superintendent of the West Penn Steel Co., Bracken- 
ridge, Pa., has been named vice-president and general 
manager of the company, to succeed John McGinley, 
who died Jan. 29. Mr. Nichols has been active in the 
steel industry in an operative way since early manhood, 
having worked up through the ranks. At one time he 
was a roller at the Vandergrift, Pa., works of the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., and when the late Mr. Mc- 
Ginley became general superintendent of the Allegheny 
Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., Mr. Nichols served under 
him in the capacity of sheet mill superintendent. He 
subsequently went along with Mr. McGinley when the 
latter, with others, organized the West Penn Steel Co. 

W. O. Otis has been.appointed sales manager of 
the U. S. Tractor & Machinery Co., Menasha, Wis., 
filling the vacancy caused by the resignation of E. J. 
Perkins, who has re-entered business publication work. 

Thomas E. Malone, secretary-treasurer J. S. Me- 
Cormick Co., Pittsburgh, foundry facings, has gone to 
Florida for a sojourn of several months. 

James A. Henry, district manager American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Cineinnati, has become associated 
with the Merchants’ Steel & Supply Co., scrap iron and 
steel, Chicago, as vice-president. The headquarters of 
the company are in the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank Building. 

I. P. Blanton has been appointed general manager 
of the Kelly Nail & Iron Co., Ironton, Ohio. He takes 
the position formerly held by O. Richey, who at the 
annual mecting was re-elected president of the com- 
pany, but, owing to ill health, expressed a desire to be 
relieved from the active management of the company. 

Charles Sterling has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the Canadian plant of the Robbins & Myers 
Co., motors and generators, at Brantford, Ont. Mr. 
Sterling has been with this company for ten years, 
part of this time in the New York office. 

Grenville A. Harris has resigned as chief engineer 


of the American Steel Export Co. and has opened up 
his own office in the Woolworth Building as export 
engineer. As chief engineer of one of the largest 


Oriental engineering and contracting companies for 
16 years and of the American Steel Export Co. for 
5 years, he has devoted 21 years to the exportation 
of machinery and plant equipment, this including the 
ngineering and purchasing work. 

F. E. Rhodes and V. A. Campbell, sales depart- 
ment, and S. L. Crawford, advertising department, 
Reed-Prentice Co., Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool 
Co., the Becker Milling Machine Co., Boston, have re- 
signed, effective March 1. 
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Robert M. Kilgore has been named as New York 
strict sales manager of Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
to succeed H. F. Holloway, 
retiring. For the 
past two years Mr. Kilgore 


nas Deen assistant manager 


of sales of the hot-rolled 
division of the company at 
Pittsburgh, and for the pre- 


vious Ve S Was Cleve- 
land dist t sales manager 
f the mpany. He has 
‘ Jones & Laughlir 

Steel | f more than 
Z ng the em- 
mpany asa 

¢ I iving been 

1 with the Pitts- 

g fices 10 years 

é re ¢ gy ft { veland 





ROBERT M 


KILGORE 


essor is A. A. Wagner, 





imber oO! 
m yf the f 1900 at Penn 
ore He is a me Du- 
>» Association and the 


whom Mr 


years 





ass « 


mber of the 


way, 


Kilg ] eds as New York district sales manager, is 
etiring on ac int of his healt} He has been in charge 


New York office of the company since 1898. 


Presley \. Hamilton and F. H. Whiteman, 149 
wal York, now represent in the New "| 


Baltimore, manu 

tnre fe ot lings 1 bridges and elect 
ra £ nes &.: F. Ba an Ww specialize 
ra Sales Ur ecentiy, ( Sapeake ranes were 
” Fairbanks-Morse & Co., 30 Church Street 
New York 

Justus Egbert has been appointed purchasing agen 

i | J. Arnold, assistant purchasing agent of tl 
4 Ra tor ( it 1807 Elmvw i A ve 
Buff e¢ ny? t } I tch wr resicr t 

a . ited W the F] ia Terminal ( 

W Baker superintendent Prez t 








7 a — e superinten $ f ‘ 
} Harne s1nerinter nt Re t 
(y ‘ g y super ter + ] os 1 } 
S no lant ; with t re S¢ 
the M ng Valley, will assume his 
{ er a ~ r & “fT o { 
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with t t ss tes j 
1 < 1 
Truscon Stee! ( y os He 
: winter Flor 
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' r of ¢ ais 7me} ervice partment 
\I t ry { > > > - 
y _ 4 a x 
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S j wrer I resigne Mr 
| < hare £ + sateen ania’ semaia 
aly W iré \ 
NV FO er] Ssis t purchasing age! 
. + 
4 Ra roa is e¢ ippointed S = 
t St. Louis district for A. M. Castle 
nah Y es 104 > 
& | go, and has opened offices 16 Railw 
: 
ng, S : A. M. Cas & | 
‘ warel S siness in C} , 
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re : tors for Rome Iron Mills s 
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manufacturers’ agent, with headquarters at 461 
Second Street, Philadephia. 


Joseph H. Kennedy, who has been general n 
of the Sharon Foundry Co., Sharon, Pa., was 
secretary-treasurer at the yearly meeting, to { 
cancy created by the death of his father, Thoma 
nedy. W. W. Shilling was re-elected president 


J. P. Cutler, Dodge-Haley Co., Boston, heay 
ware, has been made superintendent of the wa 
organization. 


O. J. Parks, general] superintendent of plant 
eral American Tank Car Corporation, has be: 
pointed general manager, with headquarters 
plant at East Chicago, Ind. J. E. Tesseyman |} 
appointed plant superintendent succeeding L. A 


h« t 
nal - 


resigned. 
C. J. Cowley, purchasing agent Framingha: 
; Framingham, Mass., is no longer ass 
company. W. E. Barrett, treasurer ar 
eral manager, Mr. Cowley’s 
Clifford F. Messinger, general sales manage: 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, was elected 


‘ 4° ° 
Is taking care OI 


pres 
he coming year at the annual 
Mixer Association of the United & 
in Chicago. 


the Concrete 


recently held 


L. Brewster Jackson has been made sales ag 
the Philadelphia office, Wickwire-Spencer Ste: 
poration, to succeed his father, the late Lothroy 
son. Lieut. L. Arthur Burton, flat 
nent, Worcester, Mass., is 
Boston office, sales department. 

Philip D. Wagoner has been elected presid 


Elliott-Fisher Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 


( 
« h-y ’ sywwiiFY » 
macn.nes es Y ; 2 


saies 


wire 


now associated 





manufactur: 





llating 1 ’ uming position 
juished close of 1919 to become associat 
Ww. | t, then president of the General M 
( voratio! He retained a position on the bk 
f directors. Kenneth B. Schley remains as 
f ard 


Fred R. Wilhelmy, for many years with the > 
ird Parts Co., Cleveland, and its predecessor, the 5 


rd Welding Co., in the financial and credit e1 


is s is anr inced nis resig tior I 
ffective Fe 15 
W. B. Kochenderfer has resig1 fr 
irk Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelp 
y ¢ is ec f r the vast six ears int 
lraulic and power tool engineer, and has 
e Hydrauli Engineering & Equipment | 


uilding, Ph 


4 
+ 
to 
t 
f 
~~ 





genera. 


g ng business, but will specialize 
plete plants and hydraulic equipment fo 
aS we s power tools for metal-worki! 
su : t oy er shops iilro S 
s } s ¢ i nes aiso ruod r ! 
Edward M. Ornitz, formerly manager 


forms department, Blaw-Knox Co,, Pitts 





ade assistant sales manager of the s 
partment; Howard Loxterman, who has 
t resident and sales man: f the 
rtment, has been appointed ant ge 
nanager, and O. D. McArthur has been placed rE 
lepartment newly reated, to be k 
pment department 





treasurer of the Warren Foundry & Ma 


meeting 


“eb. 14. All other officers and 
i ll . R -preside 
treasurer, A. D. Chidsey; 
W. C. Hackett, L. S. Cly 
Riley ] 


were renamed. 





Was elected secretary 
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New Officers of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers 






annual business meeting of the American In- 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, which 
ling its 123rd meeting this week in New York, 

officers for the ensuing year on Tuesday morn- 
Feb. 15. The session was presided over by the 
g president, Herbert Hoover. 

report of the tellers, as announced by the 

y of the institute, Bradley Stoughton, resulted 
election of the following officers and directors 


10 1: 
e! ind director; Edwin Ludlow onsulting engi 
ew York. 
sidents and directors E. L. De Golyer, geologist, 


nd Albert Burch, mining engineer, San Francisc: 


s R. V. Norris, W. G. Mather, George Otis Sn 


nd John C. Greenway 


Hoover reserved the presentation of his annual 
ntil the banquet on Wednesday evening, but 
ttention to two important developments in the 
ear. One was the increase of membership in 
1800, as compared with 1000 the previous year, 
g the total membership to 9300. The other was 
ase in the expense of publishing the transac- 
he society, which before the war was about 
ach year, but which has now increased to 


i . This fact was largely instrumental in the 

ng of a deficit in the auditor’s report for the year 
$3,600. 

result of a vote of members of the institute to 


mits 


se the initiation fee from $10 to $20 was an- 
{ as carried by a comfortable margin. The cl 
nced the establishing by Walter Lewisohn of a 
f $1,000 to the author of the best paper during 
ng year on the uses of platinum. 
The usual sessions on mining, coal, iron and stee!] 
ther features were characterized by the interest 
endance and quality of papers which has been 
iture of the previous meetings of the institute. 
the review of the papers and discussions will appear 
t week’s issue of THE IRON AGE. 





Emporium Iron Co.’s Improvements 


Emporium Iron Co., Emporium, Pa., after plac- 
ntract with Arthur G. McKee & Co., engineers 
tractors, Cleveland, for the provision of a new 

‘ket, hearth cooling plates and stove fittings, 
led to make additional extensive improvements 
ire plant. A new single track skip bridge, 
gine and skip cars will be provided to replace 
hand filling arrangement. The existing 
structure will be dismantled and a new 
form will be installed, including a McKee re- 


+ 


listributor, bell operating equipment, etc. 


. 


ype, new coke bin and trestle, as well as 
80 cu. ft. capacity, scale car track, skip 
A single strand pig casting machine will be 
the hot metal being delivered from the fur- 
€ pig machine by means of a 50-ton Pugh type 


improvements will be included in 
ake the plant, when completed, conform to 
dern practice. Arthur G. McKee & Co., 
the entire engineering and construction 
luding designs, furnishing of materials and 





Iron Age Statistics 


t-page reprint containing prices on iron 
non-ferrous products for many years as 
the annual review number of THE IRON 
6, 1921, is now ready for distribution and 
any subscriber upon application. The 
showing prices on leading iron and steel 
1898 to 1921 inclusive, and the chart 
es of non-ferrous metals for the same 
ready for distribution. 
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CLAYTON R. SPENCER, manager Connecticut Foundry 
Co., Rocky Hill, Conn., died at his home in that town, 
Feb. 9, of pneumonia. Mr. Spencer was born in Rocky 
Hill, Dec. 21, 1865. 

Georce R. RANDOLPH, aged 26, Pittsburgh sales 
representative of the Warner & Swasey Co., Clev eland, 
working under the jurisdiction of the Buffalo office, died 
Feb. 3. He had been in the Pittsburgh district only 
about seven months, but had been with the Warner & 
Swasey Co. for six years. His successor has not yet 
been selected. 

EDWIN JONES, president and general manager Crown 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Jackson, Ohio, died at Grant Hos- 
pital, Columbus, on Feb. 3. He was a candidate for 
the nomination for Governor on the Republican ticket 
in 1918. He was 58 years of age, and was a grandson 


a 


of Thomas T. Jones, one of the pioneers of the iron 
idustry in Jackson County. 

Epwarp C. HINMAN, president American Steam 
Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich., died recently at the age 
of 69. 

G. R. SPERRY, president Geneva Foundry & Machine 
Co., Geneva, Il., died in that city on Feb. 12 


. 


National Efficiency Society Meeting 


The National Efficiency Society in connection with 
its ninth annual meeting will hold a conference on in 
dustrial peace and democracy at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on Feb. 26, beginning at 9 o’clock and lasting 
throughout the day with a dinner session in the eve- 
ning at 7 o’clock. Dr. Melvil Dewey, Lake Placid, N. Y., 
s president and H. F. J. Porter, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is executive secretary. 

Mr. Porter says the society is prepared to take part 
in any program of reconstruction which may te pro 
jected and in lieu of there being no other it will propose 
for discussion at its coming annual meeting the follow 
ing tentative plan. 

1. Local: The encouragement of the shop committee 
» establish co-operation in the individual plant. 

2. National: The endorsement of the plan of the 
President’s second industrial conference with the for- 
mation of the league of industries to establish peace 
and democracy in industry at large, and: 

3. International: The preparation for an interna- 

onal exposition and congress for peace and democracy 
at which all the democratically controlled nations and 
‘orporations of the world would assemble and confer 
regarding the establishment of trac 
basis of peace and co-operation. 


le relations on a 


Engineering Company Organized 

PITTSBURGH, Feb. 15.—The Carlen Engineering Co., 
which will do a general business in reinforcing steel 
as well as fireproofing material, has been organized 
and incorporated by Louis J. Lind, William G. Watt 
and F. Kubitz. Mr. Lind is president of the company 
and Mr. Watt, secretary, while Mr. Kubitz is chief 
engineer. The company proposes to maintain an engi- 
neering department which will co-operate in an ad- 
visory way with architects and building contractors. 
General offices of the company are in the Keystone 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 





At a recent meeting of stockholders of the Schwind 
Foundry & Machine Co., Dubuque, Iowa, it was voted 
unanimously to change the name of the corporation 
The choice of the new name was left to the board of 
directors and it is understood that it will be “The 
Dubuque Foundry Corporation.” 


The Pittsburgh Steel Co., regular quarterly of 1% 
per cent on the preferred stock, payable March 1 to 
stockholders of record Feb. 15. 
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OFFICE CHANGES 


} 
L —— _ - al 
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STUNTHNONV ENV eceeeWIONY 


é 


The Pittsburgh office of Parke & Williams, Inc., in charge 
of J. W. Dixon, vice-president and district sales manager, will 
remove April 1, from Room 509 Oliver Building, to Room 


The S. R. Smythe Co., Inc., consulting and contracting 
engineering, will remove April 1, from the House Building, 
Pittsburgl to the Oliver Building where offices have been 


Edgar T. Ward's Sons Co. has established a branch office 
in Cincinnati to take care of the trade in that district Eddy 
& Baughmanr 602 Provident Bank Bldg will be their 


As of March 15, executive offices of the Crucible Steel 
Co. of America will be removed from Pittsburgh to New 
York. At th e time the present New York sales office at 
2 Rector Street will be moved to the new headquarters in the 


new National Cit Bank Building, formerly the Hotel Man 





ttan, Fort econd Street and Madison Avenus The com 
pal ! fied the owners of the Oliver Building in Pitts 
burgh of its tion to vacate 58 rooms now occupied in that 
build d to retain onl i sufficient number of offices to 
ccomm« t the Pittsburg} es, traffic and operating 
ps Removal of the executive and purchasing 
oO ompar to New York had been expected in Pitt 
for more that ear, or sinee control of the company p: 





trom terest eaded by Herbert DuPuy to those headed by 


The Bope-Lane Steel Corporation, 120 Liberty Street, New 
York, dealer in cut and wire nails, has removed its New York 


office to it warehouse at 42 Coffey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Charles B Elmore, American representative of J. 
Horstman n hine tools, steel and small tools 47 West 
Forty-second Street, New York, is desirous of securing in- 
formation about machinery specially designed for making 
steel butt hinges, preferably a single or special purpose 


machine rather than machines for separate operations. 


The offices of the Dickerson Steel Co., Dayton, Ohio, will 


soon be removed from the Conover-American Building to 


its warehouss it 1 Douglas Avenue, where after March 1 
t will carr A tock of cold-rolled, hot-rolled and special 
analysis n hine tee 


F. H. Niles & Co., Inc., machine tools, Woolworth Build- 
ing., New York, have changed their address to Claremont 
and West Side avenues, Jersey City, N. J. 


Edward R Ladew Co., Inc., New York, tanner and 
leather belt manufacturer since 1835, has closed its sales 
office at Charlotte, N. C., and transferred the southern head- 
quarters to 95 South Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga 


Pittsburgh offices of M. A. Hanna & Co., in charge of 
George D. Buckwell, resident manager, will be removed from 
rooms 1319-1320, Oliver Building, to rooms 1918-1919-1920 
of the same building on April 1 


The Detroit branch of the Atlas Crucible Steel Co., tool 


steels, Dunkirk, N. Y., moved Feb. 1, to 1437-1459 Franklin 
Street The ympany recently purchased this property, which 
is a one-story brick structure, saw tooth roof, 100 x 120 ft 


providing over twice the warehouse space which it formerly 


The Hausman & Wimmer Co., iron and steel scrap and 
meta Pittsburgh, has removed from Twenty-fifth Street 
1d All eny Valley Railroad to 1304 First National Bank 


The Ady e Furnace & Engineering Co. has changed the 
addre of it New York office to 27 Warren Street 


The executive, sales, purchasing and accounting depart- 
ments of the Reed-Prentice Co., the Becker Milling Machine 


Co. and the Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Co., 53 Frank- 
lin Street, Boston, will be located on and after Feb, 21 at the 
Reed-P plant, 677 Cambridge Street, Worcester, Mass 


On account of present business conditions the Becker plant 
at Hyde Park, Boston, is operating with reduced force, pro- 
duction to be increased as soon as conditions warrant The 
Becker cutter department business showed a marked increase 
in volume during January and it is expected to be running 
full capacity. shortly The Worcester plants of the Reed- 
Prentice and Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool companies 
are completing orders on hand, also building machines for 
stock 


The Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co. has moved to larger 
quarter at 814 South Main Street, Rockford, Ill 


Alley & Page, Boston, pig iron, 201 Devonshire Street, 


rooms 417-418, have removed to“185 Devonshire Street, 
Building, room 1004. 

The Philadelphia office of Crocker-Wheeler Co., A; 
N. J., will remove from the present quarters in the 
American Building to 1209 Arch Street on or about F; 
The Philadelphia office has been under the charge of § 
Russell, Jr., since 1897. 

Exffective March 1, the Boston office, Republic Iron 
Co. will be located at rooms 711-712 Scollay Building 
office is now at 200 Devonshire Street, room 459 

The Perry-Buxton-Doane Co., old materials, j 
continue its Chelsea, Mass., yard, and establish a 
much larger one at Modena, Pa Sydney Riley, in ec} 
the Chelsea yard, will be the operating representative 


new Modena yard 
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| SHORT TRADE ITEMS 
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Fairbanks-Morse & Co., 30 Church Street, have 
out their machine tool department in the New Yor 
which included the agency in the New York di 
Chesapeake cranes manufactured by the Chesapeak« 
Works, Baltimore, Md. 


February 17, 1: 


Van Vechten & Son, mill supplies, pipe valves and fitting 


18 Warren Street, New York, have been appointed 
sentatives of the Hershey Machine & Foundry Co 
heim, Pa., for cast iron companion flanges in New Yor 
vicinity. 

The corporation name of the Pennsylvania Furr 
Stove Co., Warren, Pa., has been changed to Penn 
kurnace & Iron Co, 


The Walsh Boiler & Iron Works, Liberty Street, S; 


field, Mass., is considering several prospective sites 


new plant, it being the intention to move within the next 


months, 


The new cast iron shop of the S. K. F. Co., Hartf 
Conn., ball bearings, etc., 225 x 75 ft., monitor type, 
tically is read'y to begin operations. It will be unde 
direction of Mr. Schaffer, with Ernest A. Erickson, de} 
ment foreman. Mr. Erickson has been connected with 


company’s Worcester, Mass., plant for some time 


The Chicago Flexible Shaft Co, opened a Detroit 


Feb. 1 for the sale and distribution of Stewart furnaces 


to give the benefit of its service and counsel in heat-t 
problems to customers in that territory. It will be in 


of George P. Beck, and will be located at 601 Kerr Build 


The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore, drills, grin 


and air compressors, will open a new branch office and 
station at 75 Fremont Street, San Francisco, coverin 
Pacific Coast territory. It will be in charge of M. A 
son. At this address there will be a complete stock of 
and a factory-trained mechanic will be on hand 

Negotiations are in progress for a merger of the Re 
ing & Computing Machines Co., Dayton, Ohio, with the 
mann Magneto Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. The new corporati 
be known as the Ohmer Corporation, will engage 
manufacture of ignition systems. 


M. V. Dreyspool, steel and iron products, 51 Cha 


Street, New York, has been appointed export and don 


representative for the Belfont Iron Works Co., Ironton, ¢ 
manufacturer of pig iron, wire rods, wire, barbed wir 
nails, staples, etc 

The Sydney Foundry & Machine Works, Sydney 
will construct a marine railroad to cost $100,000 W 


Clark is manager 


The Hendrick Mfg. Co., maker of perforated meta! 
and light structural iron work, Carbondale, Pa., has 
a Pittsburgh office at 915-916 Union Bank Building 


William W. Nugent & Co., Inc., Chicago, oiling 


recently made arrangements with Catton, Neills & Co., H 


lulu, to represent them in the Hawaiian and 
Islands. They are engineers and manufacturers of sug 
chinery in Honolulu. 


The Wright Carriage Body Co., Moline, Ill., ma! 
of automobile bodies, has filed notice of chang 
the Moline Body Corporation. 


Eaton, Rhodes & Co., pig iron and coke, have se! 
mal announcements notifying the trade of the ope! 
office in Cleveland, No. 704-708 Fidelity Mortgagé 
The Cleveland office will be in charge of John Dake 
dent manager. Mr. Daker, prior to going to Cleve 
connected with the Cincinnati office of the compan) 
of pig iron sales. He has been identified with the p's 
and coke business for over 20 years. 
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Buy ng Is Restricted by Lack of Available Cheap 
Money 


irity has featured the market for securities the 
k, with an advantage on the down-side. Dealings 
and unlisted issues, however, have been liniited, 
tly price movements were narrow and generally 
nt While the banks of the country, and especially 
the East, continue to gain in reserves, the improve- 
wer than anticipated and not sufficiently advanced 
the loaning institutions to operate confidently The 
in industry, therefore, naturally is slower than 
d manufacturing concerns are fostering liquid 
uch as possible. The amount of cash availabl 
market operations naturally is more or less re 
d too high for speculation and investment in these 
loubting days, which accounts for the contraction 
on the stock exchanges 
certainty of prices for products has been reflected 
rket for iron and steel company stocks, notwith 
veral favorable 1920 reports issued of late Ru- 
rning the Reading company segregation plan and 
if the Railroad Board as regards a reduction in 
railroad employees has made for uncertainty and 
in the market for railroad stocks The under 
e surplus stocks of copper metal in this country 
discounted marketwise Nothing particularly 
ng has developed in connection with any group of 
to warrant extensive buying of stocks 


The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
st from Saturday of last week to Monday of this 
Was as follows: 





Chalm, com. 34 - 35% Lackawanna Steel, 52%4- 




















Chalm, pf. - 80% Midvale Steel. 31% 
com,..... 29%%- 30% Nat.-Acme a 24 
n pf... . 88% - 86% Nat. E. & S. com. 63% 
& F. com,.121%-123% N. Y. Air Brake.. - le 
C. & F, pf...113 -1138% Nova Scotia Steel. 34 - 
Loco. com.... 817%e- 83% Pittsburgh Stl. pf. - 80 
Am. Loco, pf...... - -106% Press. Steel com... 92%- 94% 
\m. Radiator com. 715¢- 72 Press. Steel pf.... — - 84% 
Am, Steel F. com. 29 - 30% Ry. Stl. Spg. com. — -105 
d. Loco. com... 865- 90% teplogle Steel..... 31 - 32% 
l. Loco. pf.... -101% Republic coin nweks 6414- 67% 
Beth, Steel com... 543¢- 55 Republic pf....... 93%- 95 
Steel, Cl. B. 55%- 57% BIOSS COM... .ccccce 51 - 51% 
Steel, 8% pf.1045¢-107% Superior Steel..... 42 - 42% 
Pneu. Tool... — - 67% Superior Stl. lst pf. — - 96 
rado Fuel oo ot? oe Transue-Williams, 405%- 44 
Steel com... 90%-96% U. S. Pipe com... 12%- 13 
Steel pf on - &9 ae Ge: Se Whsccas - 45 
tric 127%-128% U. S. Steel com... 81%- 83% 
No. Ore cert.. 29 - 30 U. S. Steel pf..... 110 -110 
States Steel. 33%46- 35 Vanadium Steel... 34%- 37% 
1 m . 95 - 95% Westingh’se Elec... 44%- 45 
pf ose — -109 


Industrial Finances 


an Emery Wheel Works, manufacturer of 
nd carbolite wheels, Providence, R. I., has just 
ts capital stock from $100,000 to $1,000,000. 


“ 


ting between the management and the creditors 
MeCord Mfg. Co., Detroit, in the Detroit Board of 
Friday, Feb. 11, the creditors appointed a 
oversee the problem presented the firm by a 

tory and the slowness of motor car and truck 

rs in meeting their obligations. Perfect har- 

en the management and the creditors was evi- 

ut the entire meeting. It was also decided to 

T. Schlack, former vice-president of the Mce- 

to serve as general manager It is stated 
tacitly understood that the larger accounts, 
ibout $4,000,000, and the bank credits, amount- 
$2,000,000, would be extended six months or 

the smaller merchandise accounts will be re- 


ly 


il Equipment Co., Springfield, Ohio, was re- 
zed to increase its capitalization from $100.000 
The company is engaged in the manufacture 
of automatic sprinkler systems for fire pro- 
ntile and manufacturing establishments. The 
talization was necessary to take care of ex- 
Ss B. J. Westcott is president. 


Electrical Tool Co., Freeman Avenue, Cin- 
n authorized to increase its capitalization from 
100. No immediate extensions to the plant 
d, according to officials. 

Ice Machine & Refrigerating Co., Cincinnati, 
orized to increase its capitalization from 
900. The increased capitalization is for the 
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purpose of taking care of expahsion of business Accord- 
ing to officials of the company, no definite plans have yet 
been made for plant extensions 


The 1920 net earnings of the American Can Co. were 


$9,851,876, as compared with $11,728,758, $17,076,335 and 


$21,995,042 in 1919, 1918 and 1917 respectively After pre- 
ferred dividends, all charges and taxes, the company last 


year earned 4.71 per cent on its common stock 5.56 per cent 
was earned in 1919, 7.55 per cent in 1918, and 21.84 per 
cent in 1917. The company at the close of the year had 


$4,003,098 cash on hand 


After providing for depreciation and taxes for 1920, the 
Continental Can Co. report shows a surplus of $1,548,620 
which, after the preferred dividend payments, is equal to 
$9.19 a share on the corporation's $1 00,000 common stock 
contrasted with $17:08 a share in 1919, and $13.86 a share 
in 1918 


A marked success during the first year of operation has 


been made by the Gas Products Co Columbus, Ohio, manu- 


facturer of compressed acetylene, oxygen and hydrogen, ac- 
cording to the annual report, covering the yearly period 
ending De 31, 1920 Ss Db. Winger ‘ president and 
general manager, attributes the growth of the company to 
the support received from other lo ind surrounding indus 
tries, together with the encouragement of the railroads 
which warranted extensive expenditures throughout 1920 for 
the enlargement of its producing and service capacities. 
Provisions have also been made for further immediate 1921 
enlargements. The demand for oxygen has outgrown present 
equipment and now necessitates additional producing facilities 
The stockholders elected James M Beatty president; 53S 
D. Winger, vice-president and general manager John R 


Gobey, secretary-treasurer, and Maurice G. Woodhull, Walter 
H. Martin, E. Mithoff Nicholas and Harry C. Downey as 
the other directors for the current year 


The Industrial Trust Co., Providence, R. 1, has been made 
permanent receiver for the American Wringer Co., that city 
and Woonsocket, and is empowered to borrow not more than 
$50,000, at not more than 7 per cent, on 60-day notes Claims 
must be entered on or before March 15 


The Groton Iron Works, Groton, Conn., has sued the Ship- 
ping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation for $13,000,000. 
The Groton company alleges this sum of money was lost 
through its recent receivership by the action of the fleet cor- 
poration, 


The American Can Co. has sold $12,000,000 notes to the 
First National Bank, New York. The notes are dated Feb. 
10, and mature in serial installments Sept. 12, Oct, 10, Nov. 
10 and Dec. 12, and are issued to finance its 1921 tin plate 
requirements. 


The Newman Machinery Sales Co., Buffalo, has been de- 
clared bankrupt James W. Persons will act as referee in 
bankruptcy for the company, which is headed by Clarence 
A. Newman. The company specializes in the manufacture of 
machinery and parts and recently was reported as planning 
for the erection of a new plant. 


Small Earnings of Thomas Iron Co. 


The net income of the Thomas Iron Co., Hokendauqua, 
Pa., for 1920 was $23,236, according to the annual report. 
The income for the year after reserves for depreciation, ex- 
traordinary repairs and renewals, retirements, compensation 
and taxes amounted to $150,346. At the close of the year 
inventories were marked down $127,110 

Expenditures for new equipment and betterment at the 
Hokendauqua plant and the Richard mine amounted to ap 
proximately $1,000,000 President W. A. Barrows, Jr., tells 
the stockholders: “Our blast furnace operations, although 
seriously interfered with. during a part of the year by fuel 
shortage, show a total production of 131,627 tons of pig iron 
On Jan. 1 there remained in our yards 8613 tons. Orders on 
our books unfilled as of Jan.:1 amounted to 22,191 tons, con- 
sisting almost entirely of tonnage due in 1920, shipment of 
which was delayed at the customers’ request 

‘We have produced at Hellerton during the past two years 
grades of iron not heretofore made by your company. With 
a resumption of business it is quite probable that it may be 
more advantageous to operate this furnace on these special 
irons than to change the larger furnaces at Hokendauqua 
from our standard brands.” 

Labor trouble developed at Richard mine, the entire work- 
ing force, except the salaried men, going on strike in June. 
Relief was not secured until Dec. 17, when several union 
members were fined. The company has finally terminated 
union control and is working on the open shop basis to a 
limited extent. 

Dividends of 6 per cent were declared during the year. 
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PRICE REDUCTIONS 


Electric Motors, Shapers, Power Presses 
and Other Equipment Lower 


Resumption of Activity in Some Automobile 
Plants Improves Sentiment but 


Orders Are Few 


Price reductions of the past week or so include 
about 10 per cent on electric motors by the General 
Electric Co., whch has been followed by most of its 


competitors; 15 per cent on shapers by two leading 
makers, a third having reduced a few weeks ago; 10 
to 15 per cent on Bliss power presses; 10 per cent on 
a high speed riveting hammer; 10 per cent on a make 
of oil stone grinders; 15 per cent by a maker of auto- 
matic gear cutting and riveting machines. Some mill- 


ing and pinion cutters have also been reduced. 


There is no marked improvement in business, but in cent. 
N Y k hop, 120 x 160 ft., to cost about $200,000, Stephe: 
cw or Ine »18 Hamilton Avenue, Brooklyn, has awarded a < 
, ; ‘ to the same firm, the Wharton-Green Co., 37 We 
New YorK, Feb - ; ; ’ per pie 
ninth Street, New York, for a four-story building 
m ichine-te market continues in about the marine repair works, 80 x 200 ft 
litic that has prevailed for several weeks There 
ire a few inquiries, but not many orders. On the whole, The Master-Craft Fountain Pen Corporation 
t situatio s not improving. The declining prices of pig has been incorporated with a capital of $250,000 | H 
on and steel products are undoubtedly having an effect in and M, E. Heilbrun, and A. A. Flescher, 59 Park | 
he withholding of purchases of all products made from iron manufacture fountain pens and kindred rubber and 
and tee) specialties 
No “ é ql of any size are in the market The State Hospital Commission, Albany, N. \ 
The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, Harrison Klwood, secretary, will take bids early in March fo " 
N J rec t sued an inquiry for a 5-ton >S-ft span power plant, and improvements to the present plat 
bucke 4 wit] ‘ d. bucket a special gantry crane, of the Stat@ institutions, to cost about $125,000 
whicl lues a 1 capacity overhead traveling crane and i s d . * 
; aa : : The Lighthouse Corporation, New York, has 
two underslung 1-ton hand-power cranes The Frick Co ; : . ie 
: corporated with a capital of $50,000 by IL, L., and B. N 
Waynesboro, Pa., which was reported to be building an addi . : at 
: ‘ . land, 468 West Broadway, to manufacture brass i 
tion, 1S not in the market for cranes A majority of motor 
: ; : : S metal lighting fixtures. 
ind controller manufacture, including the General Electri« 
Co. and the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. have reduced The Union Tank Car Co., 21 East Fortieth Str New 
prices of motors and controllers about 10 per cent York, is having plans prepared for the erection 
Among recent sales are Champion Engineering Co factory for the manufacture of tank cars at Lima, O! 
w ¥-tol s-ft. 6-in. span overhead veling cran with The Burley Welding Works, 22 Kosciusko Street, 5 
on auxillaries to Corning & Co., Alba N. Y., for a new lyn, will soon call for bids for a three-story addition, 4 
’ Wi y nN Irn il : ? i e » . , os %“ ad ] 77 
olling mill in Brazil; Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co, a 100 ft., to cost about $50,000. Edward M. Adelso 
5-ton, monorail hoist with % cu- ‘yd. bucket to the Jalmcke Pitkin Avenue, is architect 
Service Irn New Orleans La nd a 5-ton 4(-ft span Ww ; , 
. : . . A ‘ ¢ “leis an, New York, oper: ya ma 
overhead traveling crane ‘to the Garclina Steel & Tron. Go illiam Fleishman New York, operating 
; -: and automobile repair works on St taymond Aver 
Greensboro, N, ¢ rhe inquiry issued some time ago through BI fell A — : : ' ; 
’ “eer ondell Avenue, is having plans prepared for S 
everal Japanese export ympanies in New York for a 20-ton : ane ng | I ig ; 
twe $O40n and one @8-tom overhead tratelinn ebenen Sx a Improvements also will be made 
1 ' Snoop. 
Japan |} been placed with a irge Japanese crane and I 
engineering company for about 180,000 ven, $87,750 with the A Finkelstein, 307 South Third Street, Brook 
figured at 48.7h« associates, have organized the Finkelstein Mach 
an . : , to manufacture specis ac ary and parts. 
rhe Simmons Machine Co., 985 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥ © manufacture special machinery and 1 
sp ng for the erection of a two-story addition to cos Mechanical freight-handling equipment, < 
ihout $ 000 Cc. W. Long is manage cranes, loading and unloading machinery, conve 
ae ‘] : ‘ , : ment te wi be sti > by » Luckenbach > 
The Porter Electric Carburetor Co., New York, has been —y prs: ill e installed b the I r 
Cc he S e lew Tork. { its prop 
ncorporated with a capital of $300,000 by F. B. and F. W »., 44 Whitehall Street, New York, at its } 
: ' , an termini ‘ Cdgewater, N. . t as acquire 
Si] r, and A. W. Porter. 126 West Thirtvy-sixth Street : r inal at Edgewater, N. J I has I 
. waterfrontage, and will build three 1500 ft. s 
ifacture carburetors and ignition equipment 
crete piers, each provided with five-story < 
than & Dalzell, Inc., New York, h been incorpo houses, classification buildings, loading and 
ited with a capital of $20,000 by R. O, Carnahan, B. Gunn and facilities. The site adjoins the North Berg 
J g re : t< } f ‘ < . . : e , 7 +} 
i R. N. Dalzel Great K Ss. I > manufactul lec of the Lord Construction Co., 105 West Fortiet! 
l hine , 7" ; . . 
ee York The new terminal is estimated to 
"he Kevstone Tire & Rubber (Ce Ballev Avenue ind $10,000,000 
192nd Street. New York, will take bids in the spring for a The New York Edison Co Irving Place 
two-stor' it basement adk ‘ 0 7 t “rant it. , , . : be 
ind : 1ddition = 1 x 103 1 Frank Street, New York, will commence the immediaté 
te Yatiae Sitenmat. te . - ; . St 
. 10 Cedar Street, is engineer of two three-story power houses, at 120-124 ‘ 
Following the ward of contract for a one-story machine on site 39 x 56 ft., and at 159-61 Greene Stré 
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some sections, notably New England and Clev: 

little more activity is noted, although orders 

most wholly for single machines. 

Reference was made a week ago to the sak ev 
machines at prices about equivalent to those asked f 
used tools. In the Boston district, for exam) 
shear in its original crate was sold for $3,000, wherea 
the manufacturer had recently quoted the ive 
$11,000 for an identical machine shipped f; 6 


plant. The conditions surrounding this sale 
known in all particulars. 

The machinery of three plants in 
totaling about 500 tools, is to be sold at publi: 


Massachuse 


this week. 

At Chicago interest is centered in the prospect 
purchases of the Santa Fe Railroad, which is expected 
to close this week for about $150,000 worth of 
This road has withheld the business unt 


Y 


sng 
UO} 


equipment. 
it could obtain sufficiently attractive price reduction: 
One seller is reported to have cut his total price 10 p 
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it $120,000 and $160,000 respectively, including 


Jountaindale Electric Light & Power Co., Mountain 

has made application to the Public Service Com 

or permission to construct an electric power plant 
irg, Sullivan County. 

ng refinancing plans now being arranged, provid 

000 in bonds and $35,000,000 in stock, the Good 

& Rubber Co., 123 West Sixty-fourth Street, New 

lanning to increase its production facilities at the 

io, works, with machinery to provide for an 

bout 18,000 tires a day, against a previous output 

« es. G. M, Stadleman is vice-president 


to Meter Co., Wilbur Avenue, Long Island City 
ifacturer of instruments for motor car service, 
one-story power house, 16 x 40 ft., at its works 
\udiograph Co. of America, New York, has been in- 
with a capital of $100,000 by E. Zelony, E. E 

H. Herzbrun, 220 West Forty-second Street, to 
mechanically operated sound reproducing 


=” 


tory building at 252-62 West Fortieth Street 
ised to the Chatham Garage, Inc., for the estab 
i machine and automobile repair works 
oughlin Supply Co., 47 Cliff Street, New York, 
gs, etc has acquired property at Nott Avenue 
w Street, 169 x 265 ft., in the Degnon Terminal 
ng Island City, and has plans under way for 
of a building 


It-All Tractors Corporation, New York, recently 
with a capital of $100,000, will manufacture 
tion plowing and cultivating motor-driven tractor, 
table bull-wheels Headquarters will be at 202 
Street, New York. 
Easton Structural Steel Co., Elizabeth, N. J., has been 
ited with a capital of $100,000 by David Weiss, 
Winters and Samuel Koestler, 207 Broad Street, to 
ture structural steel and iron products. 





Ibex Rubber Corporation, Bound Brook, N. J., has 
rporated with a capital of $125,000 by Harry J. 
George O. Smalley, Bound Brook; and William F 
Plainfield, N. J., to manufacture mechanical rubber 


grady, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 165 
New York, and associates, are perfecting plans 
ial electric generating plant at Belvidere, N. J 

with a large power project on the Delaware 

station will be steam-operated, with capacity 
10,000 hp. and is estimated to cost in excess of 
omplete 

Brothers, Ine., Elizabeth, N. J., has been in 
with a capital of $50,000 by Joseph B. Richard 

KF. Hunter, 334 Morris Avenue, to manufac 
ippliances 
Magnalloy Metal Corporation of America, Montclair 
een incorporated with a capital of $125,000 by 
Julius Kumpa and Augustus L. Friedman 
d Avenue, to manufacture metal products. 


& Blasi. Ine., 112 Arlington Avenue, Newark 


jeweler, has filed plans for a new two and 

plant at 31-33 Governor Street, 56 x 80 ft., 
it $30,000. Precision lathes and other equip- 
nstalled. 

Millwright Co., 28 Mechanic Street, Newark 
of organization to manufacture iron products 
general iron works. William G. Minugh, 296 
1ue, heads the company. 


Detecto Corporation, West Hoboken, N. J., has 
ated with a capital of $50,000 by Frank D 
nd Edward C. Gunther, West Hoboken; and 
(wigsen, Secaucus, N. J., to manufacture auto- 
cal devices and equipment 
Lamp Co., New York, has been incorporated 
of $55,000 by B. L. Hewitt, L. Whitcomb and 
110 West Fortieth Street, to manufacture 
Nhxtures, etc 
Hot Water Heater & Engineering Co., New 
incorporated with a capital of $150,000 by 
Stewart and E. Davock, 27 West Sixty-first 
facture heating systems, heaters, etc 
W. Machine Co., 1480 Broadway, New York, 
' dissolution under State laws 
Driven Clock Corporation, New York, has 
d with a capital of $50,000 by P. F. Casey, 





7 and I. 8S. Lambert, 132 Nassau Street, to 
ss ectrically operated clock mechanisms, parts, 
ne Towne Mfg. Co., 9 East Fortieth Street, New 


jeted arrangements for increased manufac- 
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turing facilities at its chain block and hoist works at Stam- 
ford, Conn 





New England 


Boston Feb. 14 


Machine tools continue to sell slowly and usually in lots 
of one or two A larger number of inquiries, however, is 
being received, indicating a more active market in the 
making, but general opinion is that the improvement will 
be gradual It is felt the credit situation is not sufficiently 
corrected to permit any large amount of buying Inquiries 
are coming from a diversified line of industries, but are 


more plentiful from the textile mills One large textile 
ompany which some time ago abandoned a fairly large 
list of tools has revised it, but is interested only in equip- 
ment on which manufacturers have reduced prices The 
utlook for railroad buying on the surface appears brighter 
vet no definite move to revive lists has been made Some 
however, are inquiring for a few special tools The demand 
for used tools is good dealers in ome nstances reporting 


ollective sales running as high as five machines in one day 


A number of price reductions have bee made the past 
week One line of automatic gear cutting and riveting ma 
hines has been reduced 15 per cent i line of oil stone 
grinders 10 per cent, some makes of presses 20 per cent o1 


more ind a line of shapers 15 per cent, while a New Ene 


land maker of milling and pinion cutters also lowered quota 
tions The General Electric Co. has reduced prices on 
motors iv per cent 

Metal-working interests are receiving many lists of equip 


ment offered for sale at prices, which when compared with 
those quoted six months ago, appear highly attractive \ 
boiler maker secured the past week a large shear, in its 
original crate, for $3,000 A manufacturer previously quoted 
him $11,000 for the same tool This week the equipment at 
the plants of the Vulcan C’o., Springfield, Mass., Marlboro 
Metal Works, Marlboro, Mass and the Austin Mfg. Co 
Waltham, Mass., will be sold at public auction There are 
ibout 500 lots of machine tools all told 


The market for cranes is not active An inquiry for a 
ton crane is noted and another for two ton cranes of 
specia design 

Gilman & Son Springfield Vt ure building i two 
ory. 50 x 150 ft machine shop 

Vlans are under way for rebuilding the plant of the 
R. FP. Powers Foundry Co., Worcester Mass recently de 


strovyed by fire 


Leon KE. Danforth, 76 Dorrance Street, Providence, R. 1 

building a two-story, 75 x 200 ft. garage and repair shop 
it an estimated cost of $150.000 

Work has been started on a one-story foundr‘ 0 x 50 
ft for the Randolph Foundry Co Randolph, Mass 


The Board of Trustees, Connecticut Agricultural Col 


lege, Storrs, near Eagleville, Conn is considering the erec- 
tion of a new one-story forge shop to cost about $25,000 
4 one-story wood-working plant, to cost approximately a like 


imount will also be constructed 


George J. Kelly, Ine., Lynn, Mas has been incorporated 
with a capital of $275,000 by George J. Kelly, Theodore 
Eaton and Robert A. Pritchard, 70 State Street, to manu- 
facture metal goods 

Farley & MacNeill, 107 Federal Street, Boston, electrical 
fixtures and automobile equipment, have leased a five-stor 

lding at 62-64 Stanhope Street, for the manufacture of 


lectric storage batteries and kindred equipment 


The Factor Motor Trucks. Im Springfield, Mass has 


been incorporated with a capital of $500,000 by Adolf A 
Geisel and Herman G. Farr, Springfield ind William \V 
saldwin Wilgraham Mass to manufacture automobile 


trucks and parts. 

The Seamless Rubber Co New Haver (‘ont ha fil 
plans for additions, with improvements in present buildings 
to cost about $400,000, including equipment 

The Windsor Foundry Co., Windsor, Vt has completed 
plans for its new one-story foundry, brick and steel, 115 x 
50 ft It is understood that bids will be asked at an early 
late 

The Randolph Foundry Co Randolph, Mass., has filed 
plans for a new one-story foundry on Pleasant Street, 50 x 


75 ft.. to cost about $15,000 John Ferris is head 


The Gale-Sawyer Co., Boston, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $98,000 by George O. Crawford, C. M. Price and 
Charles E. Gale. 140 Webb Street, Weymouth, Mass., to 


manufacture machinery and tools 





The American Bosch Magneto Corporation, Springfield 
Mass., has orders on hand amounting to $6,000,000 for mag- 
netos and ignition apparatus, and $3,000,000 in the starting 
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ind lighting equipment departments, insuring capacity pro- 
duction for some time Arthur T. Murray is president 


The Hartford Twist Drill Co 647 Main Street, Hart 


ford, Conn has been organized with an active capital of 


$130,700 to manufacture drills and other metal-cutting tools 


T. B. Curry vice-president, and J. S. Richard, secretary 


The Butterfield Division, Union Twist Drill Co., Derby Line, 


Vt has postponed temporarily work on its proposed addi 


The Park Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., screw machine prod 


uctS and 1utomobile parts has purchased the Worcester 
S} k Absorber Co., door checks, which it has consolidated 
Ww I wn bus s 
Ch Parks-( é ( Fitchburg MI nd rial pip 
I irct edat Oo ind hat <« ‘ wi h th 
u Ww conte tec 


Philadelphia 


ii \ I » 5 


Wagol W 


s > I > I «& CO 
rw ! Sedg ‘ ’ 
I ( VV ) p H 
M 
\ : M 
( l 1 1 
| H Cor one! Came N | I ‘A ly 
( $HO ft Bid ) ruc 
Is | é por ! } hon < 
( W g, I vit of al 
Cr} l De irtn C4 irs | W 
Or i ¢ t ( nu pow 
on TI 1 Street, to cost about $150,000 
A l be ( W St ox £ Building | idelphia 
| Lit ( & Sig ‘or W rand Ma mn reet 
I y. ¢ G i entative p unde 
W ir-s Ld n, 80 x 80 f 
r} 1« \ 1 Power & | l ( Allentow Pa., h 
ral 1 fo bond issue of $8.000.000 rtion f the 
pre d ya ised for ex on ele ! g 
plants and systen The company is operated by the Electr 
Bond & SI re Co 71 Broadway, New York P. B. Sawyer 
vice-pre é 
The ¢ I Railroad of New Jersey, 14 Libertv Street 
New York, is planning for the construction of new locomotive 


ind car shops at Nesquehoning Junction, near Mauch Chunk 


Pa It s said that the compay will close its shops at 


Ashley, Pa., following completion of new works at Nesqué 


honing and concentrate operations at the latter place 


The Board of Education, Altoona ra will take bids at 
n early date for a new two-story power plant, 100 x 120 
ft on Sixth Avenue, for school building service, to cost 
ibout $200,000 with machinery W. N. Decker i ecretary 
The Wood-Hulse-Yaté Co 233 Broadway New York, is 
engineer 

Merger plans are being perfected by the Alpha Portland 
Cement Co Easton, Pa and the Cement Securities Co., 
Denver, Col., with the formation of a new company under 
the name of*the Alpha Cement Co., cdpitalized at $30,000.00 
The different plants of the combined company will be ex- 
tended and improved S. Brown is president of the Alpha 


company and Charles Bottcher president of the Cement Se 


The E. T. Fraim Lock Co., Lancaster, Pa., manufacture! 
of lock vaults, safes, ete., has acquired the plant and busi- 
ness of th Slayvmaker Lock Mfg Co West End Avenue 
and First Street, manufacturer of similar products The 


business in the future will be operated in connection with 


the purchasing company 
Fire, Feb. 8, destroyed the machine shop at the plant of 
the Fowler Foundry Co., 83 Holley Avenue Bradford, Pa 
with loss estimated at about $10,009 William Fowler i 


E. R. Caldwell & Co., Bradford, Pa., manufacturer of iron 


and steel castings, will hold in abeyance the construction of 


ts proposed one-story foundry addition 
The Sterling Steel Foundry Co., Fighth Avenue, Bradford 
Pa., is said to be planning to rebuild its machine shop, re- 


cently destroved bv fire with loss estimated at $75.000 
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Buffalo 


BUFFALO, F\ 

The A. D. Cutting Corporation, 1170 Jefferson 
Buffalo, operating an automobile works, is having 
pared for a new five-story plant, 125 x 137 ft., to 


$106,000 


The Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corporation, Riv 
Buffalo, has preliminary plans under way for ay 
estimated to cost in excess of $1,000,000. 

The Iroquois Utilities, Ine., City Bank Build 
cuse, N. Y., has been granted permission to issue 
$145,500 Of this amount, $83,300 will be used 
tion with the construction of a new hydroelectric p 
on Cattaraugus Creek, near Gowanda, N. Y. 

The Shur-on Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., may) 
of eyeglass frames, mountings, ete., has filed not 
organization with active capital of $400,000, wit} 


stock to. the value of $100,000, and 9000 shares 


The Chase Motor Truck Co., Syracuse -— 2 
notice of dissolution under State laws 
The Village Council, Old Forge, N. Y., William D 
dent is considering the construction of a 


plant to cost about $50,000, 


The Riley-Kellogg Co Malone a E has 
ited with a capital of $75,000 b F. J. R 


\. L. Kellogg, Malone, to manufacture hardware 


W IX. Kidd and H. A. Bauer, Jamestowr N 
organized the Barkay Co. 6 operate a loca f 


manufacture of iron and steel castings 


The Artcraft Broom Co., 51 Cole Street, Roche 

nstall new machinery for wire-bending and 
ng and other equipment at its plant 

The Franklin Automobile Co., Syracuse, N. ¥ 

for the resumption of operations at its plant 

pacity schedule 
- The Delancey Electric Light Co., Delancey, N. Y¥ } 
applied to the Public Service Commission for pern 
build an electric light and power plant at Hamden, N. \ 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Fel 

There has been no increase in either the demand 
sale of machine tool in this district There 
iess that competition for orders is extremely 
between the expectation of lower prices and the f 
manufacturers are keen for business, buyers feel t! 
nothing to lose by deferring purchases The larger 
facturers of motors last week announced a reduct 
per cent in all sizes Since these companies made 
vance of 15 per cent following the increase in 
freights last August, present prices are 314 per cent 
those in effect up to about Sept 1, last Motor ma 
turers have had heavy cancellations and now ars 
tion to make fairly quick deliveries against new bus 
No revival of interest yet is apparent in crané 
contrary, the tendency still is to defer closing, even ag 
some projects which recently have been considered 
Cranes and other equipment for the plant of the Inte! 
tional Nickel Co., Huntington, W. Va., being handled 
Frank I. Ellis, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, w 
be placed for at least 30 days, and the Collins Co., C 
ville, Ky., which some time ago put out, through | 
Shover, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, an inquiry for 
66-ft. span crane, has deferred action for a month. N¢é 
the steel companies nor the railroads are show 
interest in the market and little business from the 

expected until the Government has met its obliga 


the railroads and the steel market becomes more §! 

The Briggs Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, has 
five-story building, 56 x 80 ft., at 124-8 Second A 
for new works. The property heretofore has been 0 
the Grier Brothers Co., manufacturer of tin an 
ware, 

The J-E Battery & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, is nS 
ganized by J. W. Daniels, W. H. Virgin, and !’ 
Mahoney to manufacture storage batteries 
equipment. The company is represented by Au 
1110 Park Building. 

The Union Tool Co., Carnegie, Pa., will insta 
of new machine tools in its shop. 

The Liberty Steel Wire Products Co., Joh 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25.0! 
facture wire goods. Charles B. McCrory, 1! 
Street, is treasurer, 


The International Drawn Tube Co., Inc., P 
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neorporated with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture 
tubing. John Porresa, Park Building, is treasurer. 








































































A. F. Thompson Co., Huntington, W. Va., manu- 
of stoves, etc., has acquired the plant of the Climax 
Co., which it will convert for the manufacture of its 
products. A. F, Thompson is president. 

Union Spring & Mfg. Co., New Kensington, Pa., will 
one-story top addition, 20 x 65 ft., to cost about 


Wheeling Axle Co., Wheeling W. Va., has awarded 
to the J. E. Moss Iron Works, Charleston, W. Va., 
e-story foundry on Twenty-seventh Street. nu: ¢ 
general manager. 

H. Kruger, Charleston, W. Va., is organizing a 

to establish a plant for the manufacture of hand- 

1 other steel specialties. * 

Auto-Moto Mfg. Co., Dunbar, W. Va., manufac- 

motor tractors, js planning the erection of addi- 

the installation of new machinery. 

\merican Thermos Bottle Co., Madison Avenue and 
Street, New York, has tentative plans under 
new plant at Huntington, W. Va William B. 

president 

Aquilla Coal Co., Sutton, W. Va., recently organized, 

e for the construction of a new tipple. William 

s president, and Hugh Swisher, treasurer. 

lerable machinery will be installed by the National 

ck Co., Martinsburg, W. Va., in connection with 

nt, designed for a maximum capacity of about 

k per day It will include an electrically oper- 


¢ el, a coal tipple, molding, mixing and other ma- 
ectrically operated, and a mechanical drying sys- 
e company has a 50 acre site T. Vernon Aler is 

ind Charles L. Magee, secretary 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, Feb. 14. 
rest is centered in a probable purchase of close to 
1) worth of machine tools by the Santa Fe Railroad 
stribution of the order is understood to have been 
y made and final closing .is expected to-day One 
ide a cut of 10 per cent on the equipment on which 
itted prices and others are believed to have done 
or better, as it was made clear that buying would 
ntingent on price reductions Outside of concessions 





connection with this list there are few price 
The Cincinnati Shaper Co. and the Smith & Mills 
reduced their shapers 15 per cent Gould & 
reduced a few weeks ago. The E. W. Bliss Co 
ed both Bliss and Consolidated type presses 10 to 
and the High Speed Hammer Co., Rochester, 
cut high speed riveting hammers 10 per cent. 


and orders for tools from industries are light 
iilroads, outside of the Santa Fe, are not taking 
interest in the market. 
nzel Lenz Electric Mfg. Co:, 1751-55 North Western 
cago, is having plans prepared for a two-story 
ix 60 ft., to cost $20,000. 

Oscar C. Rixon Co., manufacturer of hardware spe- 
‘11 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, has let con- 
i one-story factory, 100 x 300 ft., at 4456 Carroll 
» cost $100,000. 
reneral Boilers Co., Waukegan, Ill., has been in- 
i with $1,500,000 capital stock to manufacture 
ers and boiler equipment. The incorporators in- 


' 


i. Reynolds, C. T. Nelson and A. H. Christman 


or Rim & Wheel Mfg. Co., 2010 South Wabash 
igo, has been incorporated with $150,000 capi- 
C. A, Cartain, Edward Moran, et al. 


Bowles, Inc., 219 East Main Street, Clinton, IIl., 
ganized with $25,000 stock by Herman and H. R 
Edward J. Bowles, to manufacture electrical 


iman Mfg. Co., manufacturer of mining ma- 
supplies, 4834 South Halsted Street, Chicago, 
e vacant property, 125 x 145 ft., at the north- 
Halsted and Forty-eighth streets and other 
same block. The ground area was required 
inticipated expansion of the present plant 
the property. 


da Portland Cement Co., Golconda, IIL, has 
capital from $300,000 to $1,500,000. Plant 
being considered. 


il Electric Fixture Co., 15-17 South Clinton 
£0, has been incorporated with a capital of 

liam C. Duncan, Bernard M. Smith and Wil- 
to manufacture electrical specialties. 
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The Joliet Die & Tool Co., Joliet, Ill., has filed notice of 
dissolution under State laws. 


The Staver Motor Co., 100 West Garfield Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, has completed plans for a new two-story automobile 
service and repair works, 140 x 170 ft., to cost about 
$150,000. 

Bids for a two-story machine shop, 50 x 150 ft., to cost 
about $50,000 will be taken early in the spring by the 
Sexton Mfg. Co., Fairfield, Ill., manufacturer of knit goods 
R. G. Fergyson is president 

The Great Northern Railroad contemplates the construc- 
tion of car shops at Minot, N. D 


A new power plant and three-story works to cost about 
$250,000 with machinery, will be erected by the Great West- 
ern Laundry Co., 2319 West Madison Street, Chicago 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 14 


The machinery market continues dull ind while some 


domestic inquiries are being received, there is apparently a 
disposition on the part of buyers to hold off as long as 
possible in the expectancy of lower prices Some shops are 
still operating full time on old orders, and others are en 
gaged in turning out repair parts, for which there seems 
to be a fair demand Encouraging reports of inquiries for 
foreign countries are coming out Manufacturers of ma- 
chinery which can hardly be classed as machine tools. state 
that business shows some improvement This is particularly 
noticeable with manufacturers of ice machinery and wood 


working machinery is also expected to be much in demand 
this year Manufacturers of elect motors, following the 
lead of the General Electric Co which announced a cut 
last week, have reduced quotations 10 per cent No price 
reductions are reported in the local machine tool industry 
Dealers are receiving a number of inquiries for used tools 
and sales have been fair 


The building housing the flange department of the Dav- 
ton Malleable Iron Co., Dayton. Ohio was destroved by 


fire Feb. 1 with a loss estimated at $25,000 It is stated 
that it will be replaced 


Fire Starting in the paint shop, caused $5,000 damage 


to the plant of the American Seeding Machine Co., at Spring- 
field, Ohio., on Jan. 30 


The Automatic Garage Co., 71 Blymyer Building, Cin- 
cinnati has commissioned Ditto Fahnestock & Ferber 
architects, Commercial-Tribune Building, to prepare plans 
for its new machine and repair works, at Third and Walnut 
streets, estimated to cost in excess of $500,000, including 
equipment G. E. Jackson is head 


The Northern Light & Power Co., Bay Village, Ohio, has 
plans under way for a new electric power plant to cost 
about $60,000 


The Allsteel Ridewell Tire & Rubber Co., 513 Lindsay 
Building, Dayton, Ohio, is having plans prepared by the 
Osborn Engineering Co 2848 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, 
for its new three-story plant, 70 x 130 ft., on Dayton Street, 
to cost about $350,000 





Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 14 
The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturer 
of sanitary ware, is said to be negotiating for the factory on 
Falls Avenue, Baltimore, known as the Broadbent plant, for 
the establishment of branch works 


The Cumberland Radiator & Fender Co., 191 North Me- 
chanic Street, Cumberland, Md., has been incorporated with 
$5,000 capital stock to manufacture automobile radiators and 
fenders, parts, etc. The incorporators are Harry Little, 
Raymond H. Morehead and Claude V. Storms 

The Standard Chilled Castings Co., Lynchburg, Va., has 
awarded contract to C. W. Hancock & Sons, Lynchburg, for 
extensions and improvements in its agricultural implement 
factory to cost about $21,000. J. L. Thomas is secretary 

Plans for a one-story machine shop are being prepared 
by the McEwen Lumber Co., Fourth Avenue, Portsmouth. 
Va., to replace the shop recently destroyed by fire with loss 
estimated at $35,000 

The Tri-State Mine & Mill Supply Co., Cumberland, Md., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by D. Lind- 
ley Sloane, Arthur B. Gibson and Owen E. Hitchins, to 
manufacture mining machinery and parts, mill equipment, etc. 


The Baxley-Colgan Mfg. Co., Quitman, Ga., has been or- 
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gunized by W. H. Baxley and J. P. Colgan to manufacture 


nachinery for chemical works, extractors, etc 


Electrically operated machinery and mechanical 


ment will be nstalled by the Fisheries Products 


ngto N. ( at its new fertilizer manufacturing plant on 


he Cape Fea River Mechanical loading apparatus 


be installed to handle 40 cars at one time 


Che \r d Motors Co Favetteville a. is I 


ganize with capita f $100,000, has acquired 
gz fo ts initial plant for the nanufacture-s of 
Dile € Alprrie G. D. Gravel s vice-president and 
I Cott State Rubbe (Co Atlanta, Ga h 
ry ted vith a capita of $500,000 by R. W Ra 
\! ors dG. J. Reuter to manufacture mech: 
I duct 
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chines The new corporation is capitalized at $6 
first preferred, $450,000 of second preferred, plu 
shares of common without par value The inco 
ire F. J. Rueping, T. L. Doyle and W. H. Rueping 
The Boad of Education, Durand, Wis., ha 
Oppenhamer & Obel, architects, Wausau, Wis. 
new high school, with manual training facilities, 8 
ft.. two stories and basement, and to cost about $1 


ss 2 


The -rairie City Electric Co Prairie du Chie 


contemplating enlargement in the plant, and has 





its captal stock from $30,000 to $75,000 


The Mid-Western Engineering €o., Kenosha WW 
been organized with a nominal capitalization of 5( 
of common stock without par value, to manufacture 
al and other apparatus, machinery, et The inco 


ire H. E. Toelle, Benjamin Poss and Ralph W. Bro 
Arthur J. Heath, Fond du Lac, Wis., is organizi 





orporation to be capitalized at $100,000 to mar 
ruincial refrigerating devices tor domestic ind 
surposes upon which designs he ha just b 
etters patent 
The Mille Spouting Co West Bend, Wis., n 
f flexible spouting, couplings, et« will reincor 
irgetl Scale The capital Will CONSISt of LUdd 
referred at $100 per share, and 2000 shares 
stock without par value The plant recent! ‘ 
i quantity production basi 
The Victor Krefl Mfg. Co., Manitowoc Wis 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to 1 
1utomotive accessories, supplies and equipment 
The incorporators are Victor Krefl Adolph Kun 
H. C. Wentorf 
The Oshkos} Radiator Co Oshkosh, Wi 
time igo to manufacture automobile truck 
or radiat« has neorporated under the same 
capital toc of $25,000 The incorporator 
Terma Mdward H, Hue ner and Thomas McKe 
J Nicho lronwood Mictl s low bidder 
eonstruction of the proposed new Ironw 
00 exclusive of heating, plumbing, et« The tot 
of the building will be about $350,000 Manual 
equipment wi be purchased later 
The whners of the Charle Jurack Co Milw 
t organized the Standard Die Casting Co 
S aqare 1) . { g Co is pre UuSI\ innour 
Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, I 
Machine tool manufacturer ind dealers repo! 
rovement busines but orders are almost Ww 
ngle machine un come mostly from mal 
} some quit i develope for 
i t CASE prospectlyve bpuvers are SiOW 
5 I qui \ Trom manuta 1 
iri? ‘ 4 £ t equipime t VW 
ew educing productior 
I \ plant equipment is fa 
Wit facto operation greatly reduced, manage 
ng ttentio to making their power plants n 
nad 1 t a g old equipment, which ha 
é ato iM el noro COMmpressol a 
Bic e been taken for power plant e 
Fed Rese Ban Cleveland iz 
Lute bile 2 ufacturet have 
the i ew da d have releasec rae 
Reports fre ( leaders in this ind 
he xpe Ly e of business tl 
( Hi cent of tha done t 1920 
\ educt or i r¢ ent n price ot 
ad nachine i he made |} the \ 
oO < Cleve ind 
The Gene Phone ph Ce Elyria, Ol 
Huse of the General Phonograph ¢ rp 
J vi ] \ be ! ed to the Kelyria 
ner elng nstalled to take care of 
oductior 
The city of Ashtabula, Ohio. will issu 
‘ the proceeds of which wi be used 
ectrie lighting plant A new generator otf 
\ capacity new coal handling equipment 
t will be installes 
The American Forge & Machine Co., Cant 
ising its capital stock to provide funds 
nents d extensions ncluding a new powe! 


The McMyler Interstate Co., Bedford, Ohio 
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.c- 


Ohio, foundry to the Eastern Ohio Mfg. Co. 
inized, it will specialize in heavy grey iron cast- 
rion Metallic Vault Co., Marion Ohio, is planning 
1 of a factory 50 x 100 ft. for the manufacture 
grave vaults, 

th & Patten Motor Sales Co., Defiance, Ohio, is 
plans for its proposed one-story automobile fac- 
n, 144 x 144 ft., on Clinton Street, to cost about 
WwW. J. Patten is head. 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Feb. 14. 
vuithern Mfg. Co., Gadsden, Ala., manufacturer of 
iterials, is planning for the complete electrification 
rks, supplanting present steam operation. 

Holden, Corpus Christi, Tex., and associates, have 
Holden Tractor & Implement Co., to manu- 
ttor-driven tractors and parts and farm imple- 


the 


A Arnold, 1302 East Seventh Street, Austin, Tex., is 
» establishment of a factory for the manufacture 
neluding a special portable saw for timber work. 
Corporation, Port Arthur, Tex., operating 
ind similar plants in other sections, has arranged 
| issue of $35,000,000. A portion of the proceeds 
ed for plant and line expansion. W. L. Mellon, 
of the heads of the Mellon National Bank, 


lf Oil 


one 


Gulf Refining Co., Dallas, Tex., has perfected plans 
nstruction of additions to cost about $150,000. 
Oi! & Refining Co., Corsicana, Tex., has 
ed plans for the erection of the first unit of its new 
» cost about $200,000 with machinery. Construc- 
will begin at an early date and other units added. 
The B. J. Robinson Machine Works, Vicksburg, Miss., has 
incorporated with a capital of $30,000 by Barton J., 
and A. H. Robinson, to manufacture machinery and 


Corsicana 


The Consolidated Producers & Refining Co., San Antonio, 
W. T. MeCool, representative, is planning the erection 
oil refinery in the Cameron district, Texas. 


The Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railway Co., Live Oak, Fia., 

lanning to rebuild its local machine shops and car works, 

iestroyed by fire with loss estimated at $40,000. 
Hargrett is general manager. 


i new 


Griffin Wheel Co., with headquarters at Chicago, has 
1 site at El Paso, Tex., for a foundry which will 
an output of about 300 car wheels a day. 





Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 14. 


additions will be built to the plant of 

H. Hassler, Inc., 1535 Naomi Street, Indianapolis. to 
litional facilities for the manufacture of automo- 
The estimated cost is $65,000. 


tory 


Hook Cultivator Fender Co., recently organized with 
tal stock, has leased a factory in Muncie, Ind. 


General Electric Co. has acquired 60 acres at Fort 
l for expansion to its plant there at present 
future. The immediate extension will add one- 
ze 
Fire Apparatus Co., Anderson, Ind., has been 
with $150,000 capital stock and has leased part 
and equipment of the Buckeye Mfg. Co. The 
B. J. C. Howe, president; Benjamin Howe, first 
ind assistant secretary; L. M. Howe, second 
and general manager; A. T. Dye, treasurer, 
nnson, secretary. 


1049 Blaine Avenue, Indianapolis, will 
nee for a one-story machine shop, 50 x 135 ft., 
Harding streets. 

W er Utility Auto Body Co., Goshen, Ind., has 
rated with a capital of $50,000 by E. H. Hewit, 

“eener and E, S. Olson, Goshen, to manufacture auto- 


K. § eider, 


na Oil Refining Co., Columbus, Ind., is having 

| for a new plant, comprising five main build- 
averaging 100 x 500 ft., and estimated to 
000. O. L. Bartlett is president. 


hew plant of the Stevenson Gear & Mfg. Co., 924 
dianapolis, recently acquired, will be equipped 
‘cture of a multiple shaper and multiple mill- 

r gear-cutting work. A department will also 
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be given over to gear production. 
about ft. of floor 
be arranged at an early date. 
The Delta Electric Co., Marion, 
electrical equipment, has increased 
The Fulton Tractor Mfg. Co., 
the erection of a new 
$100,000 with machinery. 
The C. A. 
for the 
former 
Morris 
plant. 


The factory provides 


55,000 A list of equipment will 


sq. space. 


manufacturer of 
to $165,000 


Ind., 
its capital 

Ind., 
to 


Anderson, 
one-story factory 


is planning 


for about 


cost 


Roberts Co., Indianapolis, local 
National Tube Co., has for 
works of the Vonnegut Machinery 


Street It will be equipped as a 


representative 
five years the 
Co., 207 West 
distributing 


leased 


local 


Detroit 


Detroit, Feb. 14 
the local machine tool market are little 
changed from those of a week ago, although a gradual but 


Conditions in 


steady increase in the activity of automotive industries is 
noted, 

The Andrix Lock-Nut Co., Adrian, Mich., will soon start 
work on an addition, 50 x 50 ft 

The Packar@® Motor Car Co. announces that, owing to 
the increased sales and the improved outlook for business, 
it is adding 1000 men to its working force immediately. 


Detroit, 
owing to 


The Liberty Tool & Gage Co 
recently announced 
conditions. 

The Wheel Truing Brake 219 Tuxedo Avenue, 
Detroit, is having plans prepared for a two-story, brick and 


has postponed its 


building program, business 


Shoe Co., 


steel factory, 50 x 80 ft., to cost about $25,000 J. M 
Griffin is president; J. & FP. Kasurin, 512 Empire Building, 
are architects. 

The Davis Steam Motors, Inc., Detroit, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000 by E. M. Bliss, A. B 
Eggert and Merrill Davis, 1316 Belvidere Street, to manu- 


facture steam engines and equipment. 


Roy E. Brown and Arthur J. Tuggey, Birmingham, 


Mich., have organizer. the Detroit Brass Products Co., to 
manufacture brass a..d bronze specialties. The plant will 
be located at Detroit 

Dodge Brothers, Detroit, manufacturers of automobiles, 
are arranging plans for the continuance of their building 
program, now under way, increasing the appropriation to 
$6,000,000 for expansion purposes The entire plant, as 
projected, will have a total floor area of about 100 sq. 
acres; the main building will consist of about 860,000 sq. ft., 


and will supplement an eight-story structure now being fin- 


ished with floor space aggregating 140,366 sq. ft 

The Michigan Mfg. Co., Detroit, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000 by D. M. Harper, W. S. Burch 
and Frank Reynolds, 665 Hagen Avenue, to manufacture 


carburetors and ignition equipment. 

B. J. Fisher, Oakland and Piquette streets, Detroit, and 
associates are planning for the construction of a new one- 
story factory on a local site, 100 x 200 ft., to cost about 
$100,000, for the manufacture of automobile equipment and 
parts 

St. Louis, Feb. 14 


The Caddo Mfg. Co., Anadarko, Okla., recently organized, 
has leased a building, 25 x 80 ft., for the establishment of 
its new plant to manufacture acetylene generators and kin- 
dred apparatus. ©. C. Stephenson is secretary and manager 

The Mercury Body Co., 503 
Louisville, is arranging for the purchase of machinery for 
the manufacture of automobile bodies Construction is 
under way on a one-story building, 60 x 235 ft., with depart- 
ments to inc!:ude machine shop, sheet-metal working, enamel- 
ing, wood-working and power house. It is proposed to de- 
velop a capacity of about 40 automobile bodies per day. C. T 
McCormick is general manager. 

The Electric Lighting Commission, Walton, Ky., is taking 
bids for the construction of a municipal electric light and 
power plant, the installation to include three oil-operated 
engines, belt-connected to generators, with capacity of about 
75 hp. Robert W. Jones is chairman. 

The Armstrong-Vann Co., Muskogee, Okla... is planning 
for the construction of a new cotton ginning factory to cost 
about $30,000. 

The Wilcox Oil & Gas Co., Chicago, is planning for the 
construction of a new refinery in the vicinity of St. Louis, 
with daily capacity of about 20,000 bbl. H. F. Wilcox is 
president. 


The Lexington O 


Marion E. Taylor Building, 


K. Giant Battery Co., Lexington, Ky., 








































































“ 


has been organized to operate an electric battery manufac- 
turing and repair plant. Headquarters are at 376 East 
Main Street B. F. Stone is president and A. K. Stone, 


treasurer 


The Porter Mining Co., Second National Bank Building, 


Ashland, Ky., is arranging for the construction of a powe1 
plant at Lackey, Ky., with installation to comprise two 250- 
kw. gene! g unit It will install considerable other equip- 
me t Ss, including electric apparatus and general 
coal mining machinery. The capital was recently increased 
to $175,000 Fred Blackburn is manager 
The P. A. Martin Machinery Co., Joplin, Mo., has selected 
architect t prepare plans for its proposed new rein- 
l-concre lilding, 100x140 ft 
Tl Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co uisville, will defe 
contract awarded for its new seven-story and basement 
building, 190 x 196 ft Bids were recently taken Joseph & 
Joseph, Francis Building, are architects William Hepbur 
y ly + 
I} At < Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co., Chicago 
has perfected plan for a new one-story machine shop at 
Argentine Kan., 102 x 115 ft., to cost about $45,000 It 
ill build a one-story forge and blacksmith shop, 40 x 75 ft., 
at its works at Newton, Kan., to cost $10,000 


California 


Los ANGELES, Feb, 9 





The Western Tool & Engineering Co 1310 East Sixtl 
Street, Los Angeles, has filed notice of organization to manu 
t ture machinery and tools N. k. Brown heads the con 
al 

The At son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., Kerchoff 
Building, Los Angeles, has arranged for an appropriatio: 
of $700,000 for extensions and improvements in shops and 
other facilities on the coast lines It is understood that 
plans, will be prepared at the company's engineering offices 
it Topeka, Kar 


The Tulsa Auto Mfg. Co 
a site at Modesto, Cal., for new works The 


Tulsa, Okla considering 


initial plant is 


estimated to cost in excess of $500,000 and will be equipped 
for an output of about 17 automobiles per day, giving employ 
ment to over 300 It is said that the company will remove 
it Tulsa work to this location at a later date. The 
Pacific States Automotive Co., 585 Mission Street, San Fran- 


cisco is representative 


The American Aircraft Commerce Corporation, Los An- 
geles, V. E. Clark 


of Commerce 


head, is negotiating with the Chamber 
Long Beach, Cal., for a site for a plant to 
manufacture airplanes and parts 

The M. & M 
San Julian Street, Los Angeles, has filed notice of organi- 
zation to manufacture machinery and parts H. B. Meade 
157 South Hoover Street, and Charles Meyer, 150814 South 


Amalgamating & Machine Co., 1336 South 


Grand Avenue, head the company 


The Southern Sierras Power Co Riverside, Cal., has 


been granted permission to issue bonds for $444,260.80, to 
be used in connection with the construction of two new 
hydroelectric generating plants, one with 


kw. to cost $200,000 and the other. 7500 kw 


capacity of 2500 
to cost $642,000 

The Pioneer Rubber Co., San Francisco, has awarded a 
contract to Cahill & Vensano Co., 110 Sutter Street, for a 
new one-story plant at Pittsburg, Cal., to cost about $55,000. 
Leland § Exchange Building, is en- 


tosener, Insurance 


gineer 


Canada 


TORONTO Feb. 14 
The demand for machine tools and other equipment con- 
tinues to show improvement in this market While there 
are no large lists appearing, sales of single machines and 
tools are more active and inquiries the past week have been 
more numerous than for some time 


Price are wanted by the Canadian Libbey-Owens Sheet 


Glass Co., 241 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, on the following 
equipment for its plant now under construction in Hamil- 
ton, Ont Two machine motors, two turbo generators, two 


centrifugal compressors, three turbo blast fans, one electric 
Fur- 
Vore En- 


erane, machine shop tools, conveyors and pyrometers. 
furnished by the De 
Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio 


ther particulars can be 
gineering Co., 

Charles Ralbot, county engineer, County Buildings, Lon- 
don, Ont., is asking for prices on a small steam shovel, and 
other road making machinery. 

FE. Franklin, Box 452, Dunnville, Ont., is in the market 
for a 25 or 30 hp. heavy duty four cycle marine engine. 

Romeaux & Romeaux, Main Street, Turtleford, Sask., are 
receiving prices on equipment for an electric lighting plant. 
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Bids will be called at an early date for the co 
tion of a refrigerating plant to cost $50,000 fo, 
Brown & Sons, 218 Front Street, Sarnia, Ont I 
in the equipment required are 
three motors, pumps, cranes, etc. 


three electric gen 


It is planned to re-equip the garage and auto re; 
of Armstrong’s Garage, Dresden, Ont., 
destroyed by fire. 


which was 


The Backus-Brooks Co., International Falls, Mi 
start work in the near future on the erection of a 
vaper mill at H. S. Ferguson 
Avenue, New York, is consulting engineer, repr: 
M. H. Teaze, Kenora 


The Prairie 


Kenora, Ont. 


Cold Storage Corporation, Winn 
poses to build plants costing $300,000 at Winnipeg ; 
Virden, Man $100,060 at Brandon; 
$75,000 at Portage la Prairie, Man. ; 


Ont., to cost $125,000. 


$70,000 at D 
and one at Port 
Pratt & Ross, Electric Railway 
bers, Winnipeg, are architects. 

The Anglo-American Motors, Ltd., has purchased 
at Mimico, Ont., and will start work in the near f 
the erection of a plant comprising 10 units. 

The Braatford Computing Scale Co., Ltd., ha 
the plant of Ker & Goodwin, West Brantford, Ont 
emove its business to the new quarters It is the 


o make additions to take care of foreign busine 


The london Motors, Ltd., London, has been ji 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by William R 
Thomas A. Conley, Thomas H. Griffith and others, 
facture motors, engines, automobiles, trucks, ete 

The Peninsular Cord Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., H 
Ont., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1 
by William A. F. Oakley, William S. Neilan, Fred 
Nurse and others, to manufacture pneumatic tire 


etc 


Government Purchases 
WASHINGTON, Fel 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Dep 
Washington, is accepting bids on the following 
7508, one oxygen compressor for Boston, opening fF» 
schedule 7542, two planers and jointers for Norfoll 
March 8; schedule 7547, two radial arms and dril 


for Brooklyn, N. Y., opening March 1 


Bids are being received by the Bureau of Sup) 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, on the ft 
material: Schedule 7366, a miscellaneous quantity 
steel twist drills for various eastern and western yar« el 
ing Feb. 23; schedule 7434, 25 portable electric dri! 
bench grinders for Mare Island and Puget Sound, opening 
Feb. 23: schedule 7455, 2 milling machines for Ph elpl 
and Boston, opening Feb, 18; schedule 7468, a misc 
quantity of motors and 1 portable electric grinde! 

Head, opening Feb. 18 


TRADE CHANGES 


The Witherow Steel Co., Pittsburgh, announce 
pointment of the Bridge-Richards Co., 3105 East G 
Boulevard, corner Woodward Avenue., Detroit, as ir 
representative for the sale of variable section stee! 
manufactured by the continuous die forming process 
company will handle the sales of this material in M g 
and the northwestern portion of Ohio, including 
Maynard, French & Co., 73 Harrison Building, © nat 
has been appointed sales agent for the sale of t! 
products in the States of Kentucky and Tennesse 
southern section of Indiana and Ohio. 


The Oak Street plant at Youngstown, Ohio, of 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, was closed ! 
and the work transferred to the Frank-Kneeland 
Co., Pittsburgh, operated by the United Engineering 4 
dry Co. G. W. Knotts, district manager at Y — 
stated that the company does not have enough 
keep all the plants busy. Another consideration 
was that the Frank-Kneeland plant is operated 
shop basis, whereas the Oak Street plant is a ‘ 
and the Pittsburgh unit is more efficient N 
William Tod works nor the Mahoning Foundry 4 
plant at Youngstown will be affected. Until r 
parent company operated all of its eight plant 
much of the production being devoted to export 


\f 


The Reed-Prentice Co., the Whitcomb-Blaisd : 
Tool Co. and the Becker Milling Machine Co. ha‘ 7 cE 
to close their sales office and display room © oe 
vear at 26 North Clinton Street, Chicago. The ! a < 
factured by these companies will again be market: 
general dealers in Chicago territory. 
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~NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


onsen sonneneennsssecnsecensueunsscsenegsneusesssssanenseneuenscnecerscneny: 





Woltiple Drilling Machines. —Langelier Mfg. Co., 
_ Cranston, R. I. Catalog. Illustrates and describes 
cial multiple drilling machines built by this com- 
rhese include a multiple drilling machine with three 
ngeable drill heads having 44, 24 and 16 spindles 
1 an attachable head for drilling eight holes in 
ition in cast iron, a cycle wheel hub, high-speed 
drilling machine, and a 30-drill machine for drilling 
imultaneously on each side of a cast iron piece. 


rhomas Calorimeter.—Cutler-Hammeér Mfg. Co., Mil- 
Two publications. No, 875 describes the Thomas 
the commercial measurement of gases and air in 

iantities. No. 876 describes the Thomas calorimeter 
ording total heating values of gas graphically. The 
© instruments in either case may be located in the 
endent’s office or wherever the record is the most 


springdale Power Station.—Sanderson & Porter, engi- 
ew York. Booklet with the title, “Springdale Power 
f the West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh.” The book- 
rates and describes the first 50,000 kva, installation 
tation, planned for 300,000 kilowatts. The main 
ts are two 25,000 kva. turbine generators, designed 

on 310 lb, steam pressure 


iydraulie Machinery.—Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, 
‘klet 29. Concerned with hydraulic machinery, in- 
equipment of an electro-hydraulic plant, accumu- 
ntensifiers or reducers, forming and flanging press, 
and forming presses, vise, bulldozer, flanging press, 
pressure pumps, check and by-pass valves, shock 
s, etc. 

steel Fabricating and Erecting.—Bethlehem Fabrica- 
Inec., Bethlehem, Pa. Booklet with the title, ““Bethlehem, 
City of Steel and Memories.” Gives a history of the 
half-tones of officials and views of apartment 
hotels, coal breakers, factories, power plants, etc. 

ews and data on early Bethlehem are included. 


\ 


Riveters.—Hanna Engineering Works, 1765 Elston Ave- 
Chicago. Catalog No, 4. Concerned with the company’s 
tic riveters which employ two distinct mechanical 
toggle action during the first half of the piston 
nd a lever action during the balance or last half 
ston stroke. The rivet is formed in one stroke. 

of air is emphasized as a feature. 


lransveyors.—Cowan Truck Co., Holyoke, Mass. 300k - 
the title, ““‘Transveyor Picture Book.” It is designed 
the work the company’s lift or elevating trucks are 
d illustrations from a variety of industries using 
sveyors are shown. 
Instrument Transformers.—Wagner Electric Mfg. Co., 
Bulletin 124. Illustrates and describes instrument 
ers, both current and potential. 
‘team Oil Heater.—Mahr Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
i 5. Concerned with a steam oil heater for the heat- 


Projection Apparatus.—Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
N. Y. Catalog, 96 pages, 64% x 9% in. Concerned 
ticons and accessories. It covers apparatus for 
forms of optical projection including extensive and 
methods for scientific demonstrations. 

Balancing Equipment for Grinding Wheels.—Nor- 
Worcester, Mass. Booklet. Describes balancing 

neluding balancing watys, centers, bands and 
‘lancing grinding wheels by the original lead 
t of keeping grinding wheels in good balance, 
f-hand wheels, ete., are discussed. 

Iron and Steel, Tools, Supplies and Hardware.— 

t ‘ware Co., Seattle, Wash. Catalog No. 8, about 
‘% x 11% in. Illustrations, descriptions and 
‘n extensive line of mechanics’ tools; farming, 
| lumbering tools; ship chandlery and builders’ 
|, mine and railroad supplies; iron and steel, 
ng supplies, automobile accessories, etc. 


‘alendar.—Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Con- 
eets 15 x 241% in., each bearing a three months’ 

upper portion of each sheet shows views of 

vhif@h the company’s products, reinforced steel, 

: metal lathe and such steel specialties, are 


“Omposition Pattern Mounts.— American Foundry 
366 Madison Avenue, New York. Folder. 

making of composition pattern mounts by using 

pound of a consistency of molding sand. It is 

‘ the compound molds like sand, but hardens 
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over night to a condition similar to hard fiber and requires no 
reinforcing. Nails may be driven into it the same as wood. 





New Books Received 


Elements of Mechanism. By Peter Schwamb, Allyne 
L. Merrill and Walter H. James. Pagess vii + 371, 
5% x 9 in. Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Trade Associations, Their Organization and Manage- 
ment. By Emmett Hay Naylor. Pages xv + 389, 5% x 
8% in. Published by Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey Street, 
New York. 

The Slide Rule. By Charles N. Pickworth. Pages 
133 + viii, 4% x 7 in. Published by Emmott & Co., 
Ltd., Manchester, England, and D. Van Nostrand Co., 8 
Warren Street, New York. 

Training Industrial Workers. By Roy Willmarth 
Kelly. Pages xxi+ 437, 5% x 8% in. Published by 
the Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


Statistics in Business, their analysis, charting and 
use. By Horace Secrist. Pages ix 137, 5% x 8 in. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 239 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


Pollak Rolled Steel Products 


A handbook on the rolled steel products turned out 
by the Marion, Ohio, plant of the Pollak Steel Co. has 
been compiled by the company and is all that one has 
come to expect in steel producers’ compilations of sec- 
tions arranged for the help of the designer. Incidentally 
the book is attractively printed with color used for 
orienting the sections, and the book, totaling 183 pages, 
is bound in flexible leather covers. The shapes are 
largely bar mill sizes and include a number of 60-deg. 
angles and a notable range in design and sizes of small 
channels 1 in. wide and larger, many of unusual pro- 
portions and including channeled flats. Agricultural 
bars, such as those termed cultivator beams and culti- 
vator arch bars, are rolled, and also oval edge I-bars. 
The handbook includes specifications on concrete rein- 
forcement bars and contains tables of extras and of 
weights of different sections of bars and an extended 
table of specific gravities of various substances. 





“What a Cost System Should Do for You” is the title 
of a seven-page pamphlet issued by the fabrication pro- 
duction department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. It is mainly an argument for the adop- 
tion by manufacturers of cost systems. According to 
the pamphlet, “the fabricated production department is 
one of several service departments recently created by 
the Chamber to assist its members in dealing with their 
common problems, especially those concerned in manu- 
facturing and production. These include such subjects 
as cost accounting, standards, elimination of excess 
variety, production statistics and industrial relations. 
Its service will be largely educational and co-operative 
in character, bringing together those interested in a 
given problem, and by the interchange of experiences 
and expert advice, reaching a satisfactory conclusion 
whenever possible.” 





The report of the thirteenth annual] conference on 
weights and measures of the United States, held in 
Washington on May 24 to 27, inclusive, has been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Standards of the Department 
of Commerce as publication No. 3, and is obtainable 
for 20 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington. The pamph- 
let totals 200 pages. The subject matter deals in part 
with specifications and tolerances of liquid measuring 
devices and is naturally chiefly of interest to officials 
in charge of standards and for manufacturers of meas- 
ures. 

The use of ammonium persulphate for revealing the 
macrostructure of iron and steel is the subject of scien- 
tific paper No. 402 of the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington. The author is Henry S. Rawdon, physicist of 
the Bureau of Standards, who contributed an article on 
the same subject to THE IRON AGE of Oct. 14, 1920. 
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. Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined bars, DASE PLICE wc ceeeveeves 3.58¢c. to 3.63c. 
BPWOGIEN DAES, DABS PTI. .5s6ccdsc0sccsapunns 15.00c. 
Soft steel bars, base price .......... 3.58¢. to 3.63c. 

POUR TBO TIES 6 oc sc ae ee senmecie’ 33c. to 4.58c. 

De DEE DUP ociaiccdbsndecaens sce 4.28c. to 4.33c. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees 
3 in. x % in. and larger, base........ 3.68c. to 3.73c. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 
NM NO 06.56 8beREOSCS OU Ra ee ee eee 

Merchant Steel Per Lb. 
were, 2 & Mh is nd TOE WOP ok cid vicdcassnss ce 3.65ce. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). .3.85c 

200 COIR, Fe -X FH 1 BNE POPPE. 6acccccccdaswece 4.25c. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard .10.00c. to 10.50c. 

Open-hearth spring steel .............. 4.70c. to 8.00c, 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

DEE. s. Nines cane en scene See ewe ee ee 5.50c. 
PO: Se. GRE MAE. spc enunciws seewenewwns 6.00c. 

Standard cast steel, DASS PFICE... «0.00 cccceseces 15.00c. 

EE ok p ck seed aaa 6 eed Ra 20.00c. 

cone Wa a) | i rr 

Tank Plates—Steel 
SN eS a eae ee 3.88c. to 3.938e. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 

St biden code aaaen aweeew eee 4.78c. to 4.83c. 

BD TEE hig od oa cin, ha 0 a aes ea ee 4.83c. to 4.88c. 

MID xr, vate eta a We ae ete ea ea ee 4;93c. 

PE hind kb oe ce hERE RA ERG OER SERRE 5.038c. 

Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Wood's 
C.R., One Pass Refined, 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 
ae | een ome See ll eal 

Dek. Se ONE SE oo dinccddbesecceD eee 6.80¢e. 

INS Ic sahcuocs csi. miniiilndnik pss, sa oe sacs 6.90c. 

MR INUIBY -bi:hi cd cine enter ig ier erties uate aoe ».88c, 7.00c. 

PR 4 cccdeaaett ieee cua S256:° j- amass 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 

Galvanized Per Lb. 

RE 8 victicelicn de esa cee | . dows secs ogee GO Gee. 

EG gsc. ON aig Rik Mw aoe oui ae wee 6.00c. to 6.48c. 

ee SE Gee 4kceswowadssebaocameeam 6.15¢c. to 6.63c. 

ee, ee ON Ek kv te babi dace wee eee eer 6.30c. to 6.78¢ 

NN i i as ask ee he Ra aa ne as ae 6.45¢e. to 6.93c. 

MIE cbc ks wee ScGeatexk Rees SEC 6.60c. to 7.08c. 

POE . ea nae & Rea Sion eae os careee 6.75¢e. to 7.23c. 

TI sini. Sack Wikhialins aah atanieke aren 7.25¢c. to 7.73¢ 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Blk. Galv. | Blk. Galv. 
% in. Butt... —40 —23| %-1% in. Butt. — 3+417 


%-3 in. Butt. —44 —28 | 2 in. Lap...... + 3421 
8%-6 in. Lap. —39 —24| 2%-6 in. Lap... + 1417 
7-12 in. Lap.. —32 —15 | 7-12 in. Lap.... +12+30 
Steel Wire 

BASED PRICE* ON No, 9 GAGB AND COARSER Per Lb. 
ee ee he a eee 5.75c. 
NES inna arms male ake Mawetee ca menad 5.75c. 
SORAWRUIOR BOMOI ook.ccscs deiner nececsnsaseas 6.50c. 
TREE 56 ov sc ci kssb new aesakbasw eens 6.25c. 
ee Ey SINE ng xs wc keseccwkenudsanmaewe 7.25c. 





*Regular extras for lighter gages. 
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On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 
High DPAOG GRGOE soc occ ccc ucdoses tenes 20 c. to 22%e. 
FRAGT PERSE WITS occ oinceccdsuks > eee een 21 c. to 23%e, 
BUENG GE 6s kcavaciwinssaxereceneee 16%c. to 22'%e, 
BPOGR SORE 6x16 svixnaornnedase Cole 22%ec. to 39%%4e, 
Copper Sheets 

Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 0z., 23c. to 24c¢. per 
lb. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per lb. advance over 


hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 
Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
Primes Wasters 


Grade Grade 


‘e ” Ae 80 lb....$7.80 $7.55 
AAA A 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb.... 7.90 7.65 
14x20 14x20 100 lb.... 8.00 7.75 
IC. .$12.00 $10.75 1G.i0s ee 7.90 
In... 1846 12.25 TX. .v Oe 8.90 
5A... E625 13.75 IXX....10.15 9.90 
IXXX.. 16.50 15.08 IX... sta 10.90 
IXXXX.. 18.00 16.25 IXXXX....12.15 11.90 
Terne Plates 
8-lb. Coating 14 x 20 
200 TR: b.os'sewa cbsbesad mete eee identities $8.35 
BG 5 wieie wed 'e hee de 6 oan wre Weal os wa 8.50 
BIL, i's sean baa oho tag tar esp ae ee owiwenes 9.50 
Five GOO? StOOK  «.6-si0sc0eewewe one wewnten 11.50 
Tin 
SSUPAIEE DUE 6c ntediceddss seins sean wens ss eee 36¢. 
DAP 6c dices cease oakeee 6 VOER SSeS eee 4l1c. to 46c. 
Copper 
Eee Mmob ocickcaccvwsesaceeesasenee ee 16¢. 
BIOCCUOLVE oscees ce ubes 6u bes 0 eRe eee 16c. 
CORTE ca ccacvsevacs bees exes chee Os ee ee 16¢. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
Western GPelter ..ocvcsvccccscsecsvnnne 7TY%c. to T%e. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks .......... 13%c. open Ide. 
Lead and Solder* 
American. ple? S600 ° os. 66 os ceva ee een 5%c. to 6%e. 
BO TORE, .6cxvpewws caw oh nes eae 6%c. to Te. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed ..........ccccc eee e sae 
No, 1 @OldGr ook con 065s 000.5 s'p's0a beh ee ae ee 
MOGRROR GOMGET ovine ssa viniccwsc aw wealceeeeee 18 %e. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal f 
Best grade, per Ibs.uscesccs oe eae occ ene 
Commercial grade, per lb............2. ocwes Geen 
Antimony 
Se SSreedsesseanael ...7%e. to 8%e. 


Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....35¢ to 3d 


Old Metals ° 
Prices have been practically unchanged this week, 
although the market has been fairly firm. Dealers’ buy- 


ing prices are nominally as follows: ° 

Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible ...........ee0ee089"" 10.75 
Copper, heavy and wire .............- -~enenener’ 10.00 
Copper, light and bottoms .............e0e00009" 8.00 
errr se Je deenss 6.50 
OMOR,. TE cccwscaccciedevcnsectam tae 5.00 
Heavy machine composition ..........++++++99" 10.20 | 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings..........eeee++09** = 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings ....--+- = 
LORE, WORVY o0ccccecisveecsesssuueinn oo 
Lead, COR crcccccccccceccicesantemeneenee 2. 
Zinc eoece eoceteceoes Coccseeseeseeseseserrrr® . 8.00 





